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INTRODUCTION 


Around 430 B.C. the great Athenian sculptor Phidias unveiled his 
latest creation.' The leaders of Elis had given him the task of creating a 
statue of Zeus which would maintain the pre-eminence of the god’s 
renowned sanctuary at Olympia, the site of the Olympic Games. Phidias 
seems to have succeeded brilliantly. His gold and ivory masterpiece of 
Zeus seated in awesome majesty became the most famous statue of the 
ancient world. Although the statue itself does not survive, a considerable 
amount of literary and other evidence testifies to its outstanding quality, 
impact on the viewer, and influence throughout the Mediterranean.” 

Many writers expressed their admiration. Perhaps the most famous was 
Pausanias, the Greek traveller and antiquarian, writing in the mid second 
century A.D. Towards the end of his detailed description of the statue, 
Pausanias writes (5.11.9): 


The measurements of the Zeus at Olympia, both its height and breadth, 
have been written down and are known to me, but I will not bestow praise 
upon those who did the measuring, because the measurements that have 
been recorded by them are far less impressive than the effect that the 
statue makes on those who see it. 


He goes on to record that Zeus sent a lightning bolt as a sign of his 
approval (5.11.9): 


In fact they say that the god himself bore witness to Phidias' artistic skill. 
For when the image had just been completed, Phidias prayed to the god to 
send him a sign if the work was pleasing to him, and at that very moment, 
they say, a lightning bolt struck the floor at a spot which in my day was 
covered with a bronze hydria. 


! For the date of the statue, see Vlizos 1999, 19-21; Bourke, this volume, n.38 for 
refs. 

? For the literary and artistic evidence, see Lapatin, this volume, n.1; Priestley, this 
volume, n.1 for refs. The best known ancient descriptions are those of Pausanias 
(5.11.1-9) and Strabo (8.3.30); cf. Lapatin 2001, 80 n.186. Translations in this 
section are those of Pollitt 1990. 
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A short treatise wrongly attributed to Philo of Byzantium, a Greek 
engineer who flourished in the second century B.C., describes the excellence 
of the statue in religious as well as artistic terms.” On the score of fulsome 
praise, Dio Chrysostom is hard to surpass. A philosopher and rhetorician 
of the late first century A.D., Dio addresses himself on behalf of his 
audience to an imaginary Phidias and declares that his statue has a 
tranquilising, healing effect on viewers (Or. 12.50-2): 


O best and noblest of artists, that you have created a sweet and engaging 
sight, an inescapable delight for the vision, for all those Greeks and non- 
Greeks who have come here on many different occasions — this nobody 
will deny. For it would even overwhelm those beings in creation that have 
an irrational nature — the animals — if they could once see this work...And 
among men, whoever might be burdened with pain in his soul, having 
borne many misfortunes and pains in his life and never being able to attain 
sweet sleep, even that man, I believe, standing before this image, would 
forget all the terrible and harsh things which one must suffer in human life. 


In less elevated language, the encyclopaedist Pliny the Elder (HN 34.54) 
declared that there was no rival to the Zeus at Olympia. Quintilian (A.D. 
35-95), a contemporary of Pliny, thought that the statue's religious 
significance was enhanced by its artistic merit, and that its majesty 
matched that of the god himself (Inst. 12.10.9): 


..the beauty of [the Phidian Zeus] seems to have added something to 
traditional religion; to such an extent is the majesty of the work equal to 
the majesty of the god. 


Others such as Strabo, the geographer who wrote at the time of Augustus, 
claimed that Phidias had been inspired by the famous lines of Homer's 
Iliad in which the supreme god nods in assent to Thetis’ prayer, thereby 
causing ‘great Olympus’ to shake.* 

Phidias did not, of course, have a physical model to portray. As a 
result, some writers believed that he aimed to move beyond the sphere of 
nature to that of the divine. Cicero (106-43 B.C.) thought that the great 
Athenian had an extraordinary vision of beauty in his mind (Orat. 9): 


Surely [Phidias]...was not contemplating any human model from which he 
took a likeness, but rather some extraordinary vision of beauty resided in 


? For the treatise of [Philo], which may date to the sixth century A.D., see 
McWilliam, this volume, n.6 for refs. 

^ Hom. II. 1.528-30; cf. Strabo 8.3.30; Val. Max. 3.7.4; Plut. Aem. 28.2; Dio Chrys. 
Or. 12.26, 62. 
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his mind, and, fixing his mind on this and intuiting its nature, he directed 
his hand and his art towards making a likeness from it. 


Plotinus (Enn. 5.8), a leading neo-Platonist philosopher of the third century 
A.D., argued that Phidias must have moved beyond his physical senses in 
constructing the statue, instead drawing on his mind and imagining how 
Zeus would have appeared if the god actually did condescend to show 
himself to mortal gaze. Such writers saw Phidias as a visionary, a 
contemplative idealist. 

There were indeed writers who expressed reservations about the 
Phidian Zeus. Diodorus Siculus (26.1) made the point that no work of a 
mortal could be entirely flawless. Strabo (8.3.30) thought that the statue 
was too large for the temple that housed it. The iconoclastic Lucian even 
stooped to jibes at the statue's expense, joking on one occasion that the 
interior of the Zeus had become infested by rats (Somn. 24). According to 
the biographer Suetonius, the Roman emperor Caligula (A.D. 37-41) 
wanted the Phidian Zeus brought to Rome, and intended to replace its head 
with the emperor's own (Calig. 2.2; 57.1; cf. Cass. Dio 59.28.3). Among 
other implications, it seems that Caligula thought the statue could be 
improved. A further view held that although the Zeus was a surpassing 
work of art, it was art all the same, and its creator an artist, a common 
craftsman who made his living with his hands. In the words of Plutarch 
(Per. 2): 


No gifted young man, upon seeing the Zeus of Phidias at Olympia, ever 
wanted to be Phidias...For it does not necessarily follow that, if a work is 
delightful because of its gracefulness, the man who made it is worthy of 
our serious regard. 


The view of Phidias as a mere craftsman, and of his Zeus as mere art, was 
hardly the prevailing opinion in the ancient world, just as it has little 
traction today. One reason for the existence of such views, therefore, 
seems to have been to attract attention, even to shock. The Phidian Zeus 
was normally above such treatment. 

In light of this evidence, the fame and importance of the Zeus at 
Olympia can hardly be questioned. It seems quite remarkable, therefore, 
that the statue has rarely attracted book-length studies, and scholarly 
analysis has dealt largely with artistic and archaeological questions.’ There 


$ For book-length studies of high academic quality, writers continue to cite Liegle 
1952, while Lapatin 2001 deals with chryselephantine statues more generally. 
Scholarship in English is still noticeably reliant on the short 1966 article by 
Richter. 
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are probably a number of reasons for this. One is that the statue has not 
survived, and so there is great interest in what it looked like and how it 
was created. A second reason, which might initially seem surprising, is 
that the Zeus has been generally recognised as one ofthe Seven Wonders 
of the Ancient World. Hence it is often treated as one of a set, and is 
consequently limited as well as elevated. In addition, surviving evidence 
takes many different forms — archaeological, artistic, numismatic, epigraphic, 
literary, historical, and philosophical — and involves numerous interpretive 
problems across genres, cultures, and huge expanses of time. Chapter- 
length studies, or introductory studies, or treatments of particular aspects 
of the statue, have seemed more appropriate under these circumstances. 

This book effectively constitutes the proceedings of a conference held 
at the University of Queensland from 2-4 July 2008. The conference was 
designed to bring together scholars from a variety of disciplines, such as 
art history, archaeology, history, literature, and theology. In general, the 
organisers looked to the statue itself for a unified focus but sought a wide- 
ranging treatment, rather than numerous studies of a particular aspect or 
question. It was hoped that various interdisciplinary perspectives would 
extend analysis of the statue beyond matters related to artistic concerns 
and the framework provided by the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World. 
As the conference unfolded, politics, theology and cultural poetics took 
their place alongside art history, archaeology, and literature. The statue 
was placed — highly appropriately — in the midst of intense inter-polis 
competition and agonistic rivalries of previously unforeseen kinds. Moreover, 
receptions of the statue through to the modern period featured strongly. 
The chapters which follow will hopefully prove useful to researchers in 
various fields. Perhaps the majority will be interested primarily in classical 
antiquity, but there is also something for scholars of the Byzantine age, the 
Renaissance, and more recent centuries. 

The first two chapters deal with the political background. Graeme 
Bourke focuses on the Eleans, who are sometimes overlooked as agents in 
the creation of the statue. He stresses that decoration of the temple of Zeus 
at Olympia was carried out according to Elean imperatives, and that the 
Eleans had reason to celebrate the status of their new democratic polis, to 
proclaim their ties to Athens, and to make a bold statement against Spartan 
interference. Like the temple itself, the Phidian Zeus is described as a 
manifestation of the spirit of the new polis of Elis, whose synoikismos took 
place in 471 B.C. 

Eva Anagnostou-Laoutides examines political thought which probably 
influenced the decision to represent Zeus as a seated judge holding a 
sceptre rather than a youthful warrior wielding a thunderbolt. She envisages 
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the Eleans in consultation with Phidias and explains the form of the statue 
as a product of debate between tyrannical and paternal conceptions of 
autocratic rule. Her analysis lays stress upon developments in the image of 
Zeus, especially in Athens, where a youthful Zeus who supported tyranny 
and employed force gradually gave way to a more mature god who 
supported the democracy and dispensed justice. 

The next chapter, by Rashna Taraporewalla, also deals with the 
decision to create the statue, but gives credit to a process of competitive 
emulation which does much to explain the size and form of the statue. 
Rashna persuasively refers to the process of ‘peer-polity interaction,’ 
which had been operating in preceding centuries between Greek poleis of 
equal status, and had been played out through the construction of 
monumental temples of competing dimensions and embellishment. In the 
case of the Phidian Zeus, she identifies ongoing rivalry between Olympia 
and Athens, and describes the statue as a crowning element in the 
incremental process of one-upmanship. This chapter approaches competitive 
emulation in the medium of chryselephantine statuary as an extension of 
the process involving monumental temples, and considers the significance 
of the Zeus at Olympia as both a product and catalyst of this phenomenon. 

Diana Burton interprets the iconography of the famous statue in terms 
of interdependence between nike (victory) and dike (the justice underlying 
cosmic order) Her analysis dovetails with that of Eva Anagnostou- 
Laoutides in that the emphasis upon Zeus as a judge is once again seen as 
highly significant. Rather than describing a more mature, less violent 
image, however, Diana lays stress upon the polyvalency of features like 
Nike, the sceptre, the throne, and the myths which adorn the throne. Such 
features were individually capable of evoking milder and harsher aspects 
of Zeus by turns, even though the thunderbolt is certainly absent. The 
underlying ambivalence of Greek thought about monarchy is thereby 
exposed. Nike and dike were each loaded with ambiguous associations, 
and in fact the two were inseparable and interdependent. 

Judith M. Barringer takes the analysis into later periods by discussing 
echoes of the statue of Zeus at the site of Olympia itself. She shows (in a 
manner which tends to reinforce the findings of Rashna Taraporewalla) 
how the process of competitive emulation operated within the sanctuary 
(between monuments) as well as beyond it (between poleis). It is 
demonstrated how some of the famous monuments of the Altis (the Nike 
by Paeonius, the Philippeion, the Monument of Ptolemy II) were 
deliberately fashioned so as to engage in dialogue with the Zeus. When 
read in their context, these sculptural works signal a new way of viewing 
and interacting with images at Olympia. Moreover, it becomes obvious 
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that the Phidian Zeus contributed to the idea of the Hellenistic ruler 
portrait, both at Olympia and elsewhere. 

Kenneth Lapatin maintains the focus on ancient receptions of Phidias’ 
lost masterpiece in a careful and illuminating analysis of various objects, 
including coins, gems, statues and statuettes, which yield representations 
of the Phidian Zeus. These objects are treated in context in an attempt to 
understand the significance of the Zeus through changing circumstances. 
Great care is taken to employ the term ‘representations’ rather than 
‘copies’ (‘representations’ must conform to Phidias’ iconography in at 
least its basics). In comparison to Phidias’ other great masterpiece, the 
chryselephantine Athena Parthenos, the Zeus seems to have been 
employed in fewer contexts, but it had great potency as a symbol of 
power, authority and protection with universal appeal. 

Chapters of a more literary character now come to the fore. Jessica 
Priestley explains how Callimachus treats the work of Herodotus in 
lambus 6. The poet evokes Herodotus’ interest in ‘great and marvellous’ 
works, along with his rhetorical methods for highlighting wonder, but 
systematically undermines these elements in an ironic treatment involving 
the statue of Zeus. The famous measurements of the Zeus given by 
Callimachus are part of a dialogue with Herodotean attitudes and methods 
which is in turn part of a wider discourse about the value of autopsy versus 
the value of remote learning. Callimachus’ parodic handling of 
Herodotean rhetoric deflates rather than stimulates the audience’s sense of 
wonder at the Zeus. Jessica sees this procedure as highly provocative, 
given that the statue was particularly known in antiquity for the awe it 
inspired. It seems that Callimachus’ fundamental point is that even the 
supreme craftsmanship of the Zeus is inferior to the techné which most 
deserves admiration — fine poetry. 

Arlene Allan contributes a penetrating analysis of Revelation 4 from 
the point of view of a Christ-curious gentile, asking how such a person 
would have interpreted the seated God in the heavenly throne-room. 
Although there is no longer any question as to the Jewish origins of the 
Book of Revelation and its imagery, Arlene argues that the wider gentile 
Christian community was probably not as familiar with Hebrew scriptures 
as their Hebrew Christian counterparts, so that the ‘world-famous’ statue 
of Zeus at Olympia, whether known through representations or through 
literary descriptions, could have served as their image of reference. She 
then demonstrates ways in which the description of the enthroned God in 
Revelation 4 calls to mind aspects of the Zeus statue and surpasses it, 
encouraging the faithful to apprehend the magnificence of their God 
enthroned above all others. 
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Patrick O’Sullivan rounds out the papers of literary character by 
examining Dio Chrysostom’s Twelfth Oration in a manner which 
illustrates its erudite handling of influences from archaic and classical 
Greece. In his twelfth oration, of course, Dio gives a supremely elaborate 
and elegant appraisal of Phidias and his great statue of Zeus. Patrick 
examines Dio's praise (especially at 8850-52), and argues that, while he 
quotes Homer (Od. 4.221) when describing the effects of the statue on 
onlookers, his comments are more fully informed by other concepts in 
archaic poetry and classical literary criticism, including Hesiod's praise of 
the rhetorical powers of the aoidos and basileus, Pindar's views on poetry, 
and Gorgias' aesthetics. The recurrence of these concepts testifies to Dio’s 
erudition as an intellectual of the Second Sophistic, and has implications 
for ancient debates on the perceived powers of visual and verbal art forms. 

Tom Stevenson examines the evidence for the fate of the Phidian Zeus 
and concludes that transportation to Constantinople, and ultimate 
destruction by fire there, are the scenarios most in conformity with the 
evidence, which is nevertheless far from clear, so that alternative 
interpretations are possible. More precisely, he argues that the statue may 
have remained intact into the late fourth century A.D., that it was probably 
transported to Constantinople in the early fifth century A.D., that its 
association with the so-called ‘Collection of Lausus’ should be questioned 
more determinedly than has happened to date, and that it was probably 
destroyed in one of the awful fires which racked the Byzantine capital in 
the late fifth century A.D. 

Victoria Bladen carries the story of the statue down to the early 
modern period in a chapter which analyses the representations of Phidias’ 
Zeus by Maarten van Heemskerck and Johann Fischer von Ehrlach. With 
particular reference to van Heemskerck, Victoria shows how the statue's 
representation must be interpreted in terms of contemporary 
understandings of Zeus gleaned from Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Like other 
artists and writers who were interested in interactions between Zeus and 
mortals, van Heemskerck sought to imbue his Zeus with sensual 
materiality and dramatic intensity. Such depictions of the supreme 
classical deity were an opportunity to reflect on the nature of man and the 
fragile boundaries between the divine and the human, and the human and 
the bestial. 

Kerry Heckenberg traces the statue’s influence in European, American 
and Australian art, especially in seated images of power and majesty. 
Since the pose, attributes and fame of Phidias’ Zeus have for a long time 
been widely known through literary descriptions and material representations, 
it provided a powerful model for representations of deities and leaders in 
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western art. Kerry examines the uptake of this model in the medieval 
period for representations of Christ, the challenge its formal attributes 
provided in the Renaissance, difficulties experienced when adapting the 
model for depictions of leaders such as Napoleon, Washington and 
Lincoln, and lingering influences in Australian art. 

Janette McWilliam rounds out the book by investigating the presence 
ofthe Phidian Zeus on the internet. This presence appears at first glance to 
be extensive, with various types of searches resulting in a vast array of 
sites. However, a close examination of many of these sites shows that the 
Zeus is normally described as one of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient 
World. No site attempts a prolonged or scholarly treatment of the statue 
and, as Janette shows, misinterpretations and misunderstandings abound. 
The Zeus continues to hold a special place in the cultural imagination of 
the western world, just as it did in antiquity, but it is seen as a symbol of 
power and wonder rather than a work of human genius which encourages 
deeper research. To a fair degree, this conclusion echoes that of Kenneth 
Lapatin with respect to the symbolic value of Phidias’ Zeus in antiquity. 

The authors of this book, approaching the statue of Zeus at Olympia 
from the time of its creation to the time of its destruction, and tracing 
changes in the cultural reception of the statue through to the present day, 
hope to reinstate Phidias’ chryselephantine masterpiece as an object 
worthy of wonder in and of itself, rather than as part of a catalogue of 
marvels of the ancient world. It is further hoped that the chapters herein 
will stimulate other multi-disciplinary treatments of the Zeus in future, and 
perhaps raise its profile more comprehensively and meaningfully for a 
modern audience. The attention and renown accorded the statue in ancient 
times were commensurate with its size and the skill demonstrated in its 
execution, and given the profound influence it exerted from the moment of 
its unveiling through to modern times, it is fitting that the statue continue 
to command attention worthy of its stature, in both the physical and 
metaphorical senses. 


—JMc, SP, TS, RT 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE STATUE OF ZEUS AT OLYMPIA 
AND THE POLIS OF THE ELEANS 


GRAEME BOURKE 


In the first half of the fifth century B.C. the Eleans, in whose territory 
the sanctuary of Olympia was located, built there a magnificent temple of 
Olympian Zeus. Later in the same century they commissioned the 
Athenian sculptor Phidias to construct a gold and ivory statue for the 
temple. A consideration of the iconography of the temple and statue, along 
with further evidence, suggests that the building programme at Olympia 
was in part intended both as a celebration of the Elean synoikismos of 471 
B.C. and a deterrent to outside interference in the internal affairs of the 
new, democratic polis. It can also be understood as a reaffirmation of both 
the special relationship of the Eleans with Zeus and the central importance 
of Olympia in the religious affairs of Greece. 

A passage from the Declamations of the fourth century A.D. 
rhetorician Himerius provides a convenient starting point. Although he 
lived eight centuries after the temple was constructed, Himerius was 
familiar with the works of the early Greek lyric poets, including 
Simonides. The following anecdote concerning a visit of Simonides to 
Olympia, despite surviving only in Himerius, is likely to have originated 
in one of the poet's own works. Himerius reports that: 


'HAeto( more THs Xipov(80v Aópas Aagópevot, óre Et Thy Illoav 
EOTTEVdEV Üüpvo koogfjoat TOV Alta, 6npooíq oovfj Thy Atos móAuv 
Tpd Atos d8etv ékéAevov. 


Once, when Simonides was hurrying to Pisa to honour Zeus with a hymn, 
the Eleans, catching sight of his lyre, called upon him by public decree to 
sing the praises of the polis of Zeus before Zeus.! 


! Simon. fr. 84, no. 589 Page (Campbell 1991, 470); cf. Siewert 1991a, 67 n.11; 
1994, 30 n.70. 
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This passage raises several questions: Where was Simonides going? What 
was ‘the polis of Zeus?’ When, and for what purpose, did Simonides make 
his journey? In what sense did he sing ‘before Zeus?’ 


The Polis of Zeus 


In regard to Simonides’ destination, our sources disagree on what is 
meant by the term ‘Pisa.’ Pausanias (6.22.1) believed that a polis of Pisa 
had once existed, but found no remains of a city wall, nor of any other 
buildings, and reported that vines were planted all over the district where 
he imagined that the city had once been located. Strabo, on the other hand, 
concluded that there had never been a polis called ‘Pisa,’ since, if so, it 
would have been counted among the eight cities of Pisatis, an apparently 
well-known list.” Further investigation suggests that Strabo was right 
about this. 

The name ‘Pisa’ can be found in neither Homer nor Hesiod, and the 
late-archaic and early-classical poets, including Stesichorus (perhaps), 
Xenophanes and Simonides, are our earliest evidence for its use. Strabo 
reports that ‘some’ (rtvés) say that Stesichorus calls the district of Pisa a 
polis,’ but this third-hand evidence does not even allow us to be sure that 
the poet actually used the name, since Strabo or his sources may have 
misunderstood or misconstrued Stesichorus’ original meaning. Even if he 
did use the term ‘Pisa,’ Stesichorus’ actual words are likely to have been 
in line with those of Xenophanes and Simonides, for whom it signified the 
stream, later known as the Cladeus, that ran past the sanctuary of Zeus." 
Explicit testimony of Pisa as a place is found no earlier than in two odes of 
Bacchylides and Pindar, both from 476 B.C. Neither poet, however, 
implies that there was a polis of that name, and each uses the term simply 
to indicate the sacred precinct where the Olympic festival was held,” as 


> Strabo 8.3.31. Note that while Strabo refers to ‘Pisatai’ from Pisatis, Pausanias 
(e.g. 6.22.4) has ‘Pisaioi’ from Pisa. 

> Strabo 8.3.31: Erno(xopov 8€ kaAetv TOY THY xópav Illoav Aeyonevnv; 
Stesichorus fr. 86, no. 263 Page (Campbell 1991, 176). 

4 Xenophanes 2.3, 21 (Gentili and Prato 1979, 169-70); Simon. fr. 153 D 
(Campbell 1991, 544); Pind. Ol. 14.23; Bourke 2008, 146-9. This stream was 
diverted to the west of the sanctuary c.700 B.C. to prevent winter flooding of the 
site, apparently to facilitate the building of permanent structures, and was thus 
closely associated with the sanctuary from an early period: Sinn 2000, 11, 23-4; 
Christesen 2007, 21. 

2 Bacchyl. 5.182; Pind. Ol. 2.3; 3.9 (Bowra 1969, 78, 84); cf. Simon. no. 519 Page 
(Campbell 1991, 386). 
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does Herodotus (2.7.1-2) when he offers a precise calculation of the 
distance between Athens and Pisa. 

Modern scholars are divided over the question of the existence of a 
political entity called Pisa or Pisatis before the fourth century B.C. Roy, 
while concluding that ‘there is no reason to believe in a town called Pisa’ 
at any time, maintains that ‘in the Archaic period Elis struggled with an 
independent community Pisa,’ located in the district that included 
Olympia. Luraghi, on the other hand, claims that ‘everyone now agrees 
[that Pisa] never existed as an independent political entity before being 
created by the Arcadians in 365 B.C." While we may doubt that there had 
ever been a kingdom of Pisa, Pindar's references to the mythical king 
Oenomaus as ‘Pisatan’ in an ode dated to 476 B.C. show that by that time 
a mythology had begun to circulate that spoke of ‘the Pisatans,’ a people 
unknown in any earlier source." Our earliest epigraphic evidence of a place 
called ‘Pisa’ belongs to the same period: in an inscription from Olympia of 
the first quarter of the fifth century B.C., an Elean community called *the 
Chaladrians' grants citizenship to a certain Deucaleon and guarantees his 
right to land ‘in Pisa.'? Pausanias says that ‘the Eleans put down Pisa in 
war' before the construction of the temple and statue of Zeus, a statement 
corroborated by Herodotus' report of a conflict within Elea during his own 
lifetime," so the members of some of the Elean communities of the 
Alpheus valley, taking their collective name from the stream beside which 
the sanctuary lay, may well have opposed the remaining Eleans in an 
essentially civil conflict that was resolved shortly before the synoikismos 
of 471 B.C. Even so, it is unlikely that such an amorphous entity was the 
*Pisa' to which Simonides was hurrying, so we need not doubt that the 
poet's intended destination was indeed the sanctuary of Zeus at Olympia. 

Nor can such a ‘Pisa’ be ‘the polis of Zeus’ in the passage from 
Himerius, since we can hardly expect the Eleans to have called upon 
Simonides to sing the praises of a hostile political entity, and while it is 
conceivable that the sanctuary itself might be described as a polis, this 


i Roy 2004, 500-1, no. 262; cf. Meyer 1950, 1747-52; Siewert 1994, 27-31; 
Ruggeri 2004, 15-19, 65-7. 

2 Luraghi 2008, 79 with n.36, cf. 76, 213; Niese 1910, 26-47; Inglis 1998, 61-9. 

* Pind. Ol. 1.70 (Bowra 1969, 69). 

? Minon 2007, 12 (= IVO 11). On the date, see Jeffery, LSAG 220.8; Minon 2007, 
85. 

10 Paus, 5.10.2; Hdt. 4.14844. 

"| For the Pisaians as Elean, see Niese 1910, 26-47; Inglis 1998, 61-9; Bourke 
2008, 145-73; contra Meyer 1950, 1732-55. On Pausanias' use of ‘Pisaians’ rather 
than ‘Pisatans’, see n.2 above. 
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would make little sense of the passage. There is, to the contrary, sound 
reason to believe that “the polis of Zeus’ was in fact that ofthe Eleans. The 
name ‘Elis’ is used eight times in the Homeric literature to designate a 
region," and there is epigraphic evidence from the sixth century of a 
people known as ‘the Eleans.' ^ There was, however, no single Elean polis 
until 471 B.C. Before that time, the various communities of the Eleans had 
been members of a loose religious and political association based upon 
Olympia itself.'* Only in the synoikismos of 471 B.C. did they come 
together to form a single political entity." No evidence of a city called 
‘Elis’ pre-dates this event, and it is likely that when the various Elean 
communities of the Peneus and Alpheus valleys united in 471 they chose 
one of their settlements as a political centre and re-named it ‘Elis,’ thus 
reviving and re-utilising the Homeric name for the region. The 
relationship of the citizens of the Elean communities with Olympian Zeus, 
nevertheless, was a long-standing one by Simonides’ time. 

Olympia could not claim the only temple of Olympian Zeus in 
classical Greece." There was one in Athens, started by the Pisistratids in 
the sixth century, but not completed until the time of Hadrian.'* A temple 
of Olympian Zeus, equal to any in Greece, was begun at Acragas in Sicily 


? Hom. Il. 2.615; 11.686, 698; Od. 13.275; 15.298; 21.347; 24.431; Hom. Hymn 
Ap. 3.426; cf. Strabo 8.3.11. 

13 Minon 2007, 10, 18, 20 (= IVO 9, 14, 2); Ebert and Siewert 1999, 392-3. 

'* Kahrstedt 1928, 157-76, esp. 160-3; Bourke 2008, 101-11. 

'S Diod. Sic. 11.54.1; Strabo 8.3.2; cf. Ps.-Scylax 43; Leandros, FGrH 492 F13; 
Paus. 5.4.3; Moggi 1976, 157-60; Roy 2002, 249-51. 

16 In considering Elean history, it is essential to keep in mind that the term ‘Elean’ 
in both the archaic and classical periods referred to the members of a number of 
communities scattered across the region that included Olympia, and was not 
restricted to the inhabitants of a single city: Bourke 2008, 101-11. 

17 Pausanias alone gives Zeus no less than sixty-seven epithets: Paus. 1.32.2; 
5.14.1, 7. Schwabl (1972, 253-376) provides a much longer list, with references. 
Our concern here, however, is with only one of these, Zeus Olympios, ‘Zeus of 
Olympus.’ It is highly unlikely, as claimed by Burkert (1985, 184), that the epithet 
"OXünmios was derived from the name of the festival, Ta 'OAóp mia, particularly 
since Homer, who uses the epithet, does not mention the festival. The name of the 
festival rather appears to have been derived from the epithet, as does the name of 
the shrine. Siewert (1991a, 66) finds that the term ‘Olympia’ inscribed on some 
dedications to Zeus Olympios, including a seventh-century B.C. helmet, *denotes 
no more and nothing other than "shrine of Olympian Zeus." If the god were 
named after the sanctuary, we would expect Zeùs "OAunuKös. 

'S Thuc. 2.15.4; Pl. Phdr. 227b; Arist. Pol. 5.9.4, 1313b; Andoc. 1.16; Polyb. 
26.1.11; Paus. 1.17.2; 18.6, 8; 19.1; 41.1; Plut. Sol. 32.2. 
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early in the fifth century, perhaps as a result of contact with Olympia." 
Just before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, the Megarian sculptor 
Theocosmos produced a chryselephantine statue of Olympian Zeus for the 
Megarian Olympieum (Paus. 1.40.4). Another Olympieum near Syracuse 
was the scene of battle during the Athenian invasion of Sicily in the late 
fifth century B.C.” It might have been established at the time of the city’s 
foundation as a colony of the Corinthians, particularly if the temple of 
Olympian Zeus at Corinth, which Pausanias (2.5.5; 3.9.2) says burnt down 
in the fourth century B.C., also dates from the archaic period. Further 
evidence suggests, however, that Elean manteis from Olympia joined the 
Corinthians in colonising Syracuse, so perhaps they or their successors 
were responsible for the temple.?' Thucydides’ report that the Spartans 
sacrificed at home when excluded from participation in the Olympic 
festival of 420 B.C. suggests that one of two Spartan temples of Olympian 
Zeus recorded by Pausanias was in use by at least the classical period,” 
but we cannot assume an archaic origin for either. Pausanias (7.2.9, 20.3) 
gives no clue as to the date of the Olympieum at Ephesus, nor of that at 
Patrae in Achaea. 

By the classical period, it appears, there were sanctuaries of Zeus 
Olympios at Athens, Sparta, Megara, Corinth, Acragas, and Syracuse, and 
there may have been more. By Pausanias’ time, the cult was observed in 
Ephesus and Patrae as well. There is no evidence, however, for the 
worship of Zeus Olympios at any of these places until at least two 
centuries after the earliest known dedications to Zeus at Olympia, which 
date from the tenth century B.C.? Nor does the presence of Olympian 
Zeus in the Homeric epics predate these dedications, since these poems 
date from no earlier than the mid-seventh century B.C. The early 
existence of the cult of Zeus Olympios at Olympia suggests that it spread 
from there to other parts of the Greek world. It appears either to have 


? Polyb. 9.27.1-9; Paus. 5.25.5, 7. 

20 Thuc. 6.64.1, 65.3, 70.4, 75.1; 7.4.7, 37.2-3; 42.6; Diod. Sic. 13.6.4; 16.68.1, 
83.2; Plut. Nic. 16.6. 

*! Pind. Ol. 6.4-11; Drachmann 1903, 155-6, 6a-8b; Paus. 5.7.2-3; cf. Pritchett 
1985, 50, 53; Malkin 1987, 93-7; Yalouris 1996, 31, 196 n.79; Dillery 2005, 193. 
? Thuc. 5.50.2; Paus. 2.12.11, 14.5. 

3 Dedicatory inscriptions confirm that the Zeus worshipped at the sanctuary in the 
archaic period was indeed Olympios: IVO 244; Minon 2007, 2, 3, 6, 10 (= IVO 6, 
5, 1, 9), 36, 37; Siewert 1991a, 65-6; Siewert 1991b, 81-2. 

24 Raaflaub and Wallace 2007, 24; cf. Raaflaub 1998, 169-93. The epics may even 
have been composed at a later date than is generally supposed: Hall 2002, 230-6, 
cf. 54, 153. 
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originated among the Eleans or to have been adopted by them soon after 
its inception. 

There is also a considerable amount of direct textual support for a close 
relationship between the Eleans and Olympian Zeus. In the Homeric epics, 
where the land later called ‘Elea’ is known simply as ‘Elis,’ there are 
seven references to “Hits Sta, generally taken to mean ‘divine Elis.’” 
This in itself suggests a religious orientation for the region and its people, 
but we should further note that although the epithet is used liberally in the 
epics, Sta, aside from ‘divine,’ can specifically mean ‘belonging to Zeus,’ 
so’ Hts Sia may be translated ‘Elis, the land of Zeus.’”° This translation 
is to be preferred, since we have it on the authority of Pindar that the 
Eleans referred to their country as ‘the grove of Olympian Zeus.’”’ Several 
ancient sources report that the Eleans were considered sacred to Zeus on 
account of their management of Olympia: Polybius says of the Eleans that 
‘having received a concession from the Greeks because of the Olympic 
gathering, they lived in an Elea that was holy and unravaged;’ Strabo 
reports that Elea was sacred to Zeus; and, according to Diodorus, whose 
work in the chapter cited here is largely based on Ephorus, the Eleans were 
dedicated to Zeus in the archaic period. This evidence from Homer, 
Pindar, Polybius, Strabo and Diodorus, considered with the fact that the 
earliest evidence for the cult of Zeus Olympios comes from Elea, leaves 
little doubt that the polis of Zeus in the passage from Himerius was that of 
the Eleans, first established in the second year of the 77th Olympiad, 471 
B.C. 


The Song(s) of Simonides 


In regard to the third question raised by the passage from Himerius, 
Simonides’ visit to Olympia is likely to have taken place during the first 
Olympic festival after the synoikismos of Elis, the 78th, held in 468 B.C. 


?5 Hom. Il. 2.615; 11.686, 698; cf. Strabo 8.3.11; Hom. Od. 13.275; 15.298; 
24.431; Hom. Hymn Ap. 3.426. 

°° Frisk 1960, 396-7, 610-11. 

? Pind. Isthm. 2.27-8: Tüv 61] kaMéovotv "OAvumlov Atos oos. 

*8 Polyb. 4.73.9-10; Strabo 8.3.33, cf. 8.1.2; Diod. Sic. 8.1.1. Several scholars 
argue that the sacred inviolability of the Eleans was fabricated at the end of the 
fifth century B.C. during the Elean War as a piece of anti-Lacedaemonian 
propaganda, but there is no actual evidence of this: Bourke 2008, 13-43; Bourke 
(forthcoming); contra Busolt 1880, 18-34; Meyer 1892, 242 n.l; 1937, 342 n; 
Walbank 1957, 526; Rigsby 1996, 43 with n.6. 

? Diod. Sic. 11.54.1; Strabo 8.3.2. 
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Simonides wrote an epitaph for a seer who died at Thermopylae, and the 
poem known as the ‘new Simonides’ concerns the battle of Plataca, so he 
was still active at least until after that battle, fought in 479 B.C.” The 
Suda Lexicon, moreover, reports that Simonides lived until the 78th 
Olympiad, 468-465 B.C.”' If so, the last Olympic festival for which he was 
alive was the first celebrated after the Elean synoikismos of 471 B.C. 
Before then, there was no ‘polis of Zeus’ to sing to, and Himerius’ report 
that the Eleans called upon him ‘by public decree’ suggests that their 
democracy, generally associated with the synoikismos, was in place by the 
time of his visit.” The damos of the Eleans, it seems, asked Simonides to 
sing the praises of their new, democratic polis in the year of the first 
Olympic festival held after its establishment, the 78th, celebrated in 468 
B.C. Since it is unlikely that they suddenly caught sight of Simonides’ lyre 
as he ‘was hurrying’ to Olympia and called upon him to compose an 
impromptu lyric, it is sensible to conclude that the Eleans had commissioned 
the famous poet long in advance both to *honour Zeus with a hymn' and 
sing the praises of the new polis. 

This leaves the final question, that of what is meant when Simonides is 
asked ‘to sing the praises of the polis of Zeus before Zeus.’ The variety of 
meanings that can be attributed to mpö makes it unclear how we should 
understand mpó Atds in this case." It cannot mean ‘instead of Zeus,” since 
the Eleans could not have been so hubristic as to ask that their polis 
receive an honour intended for the god. There remain, it seems, two viable 
alternatives: that Simonides was asked to sing a song to the polis before 
singing a hymn to Zeus; or that he was asked, in addition to his hymn in 
honour of the god, to perform a song to the polis in front of a representation 
of Zeus. 

Simonides may indeed, passing through Elis in the period leading up to 
the Olympic festival, have acceded to an earlier request from the Eleans in 
assembly to sing the praises of their new polis. If so, the athletes and their 
companions had probably gathered there already. In Pausanias! day 
(6.23.1-5), athletes were obliged to undertake a period of training in the 
old gymnasium in Elis before competing at Olympia, and this may have 
been the case in earlier times. Even so, such a custom is unlikely to have 
been in place before the synoikismos made Elis, rather than Olympia, the 


? Hdt. 7.228.4; Sider 2001, 13-29; Hornblower 2004, 22. 

3! Suda Lexicon s.v. ‘Simonides’ 439; cf. the passages (1-9) in Campbell 1991, 
330-6. 

? Ankoc(q povi. For dwvéw in the form mov(o, used to mean ‘testify’ or 
‘declare,’ see the Gortyn code in Willetts 1967, 1.19, 2.54. 

33 LSJ, mp6 with the genitive, A.I, IL, II.1; cf. Goodwin 1894, 1215. 
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political centre of the Eleans, and may even date from the time of 
Simonides’ visit. Pausanias (6.23.8) also records that speeches and 
recitations were given at the bouleuterion of the Eleans. We have no way 
of knowing whether this was the case in the fifth century B.C., but his 
report does suggest a public venue for the performance of Simonides’ song 
in praise of the polis of Zeus. If the former of the two viable 
interpretations of Tpò Atós mentioned above is the correct one, Simonides 
may have been among the first to participate in a dual celebration that 
linked the new political centre of the Eleans to the shrine that remained 
their religious heart. 

The second alternative, however, that at the 78th Olympic festival 
Simonides celebrated in song the foundation of the newly unified polis of 
the Eleans in front of a representation, presumably a statue, of Zeus, is also 
worthy of consideration. It is unlikely that this was the magnificent statue 
of ivory and gold produced by Phidias. Pausanias records that ‘the temple 
and the statue in honour of Zeus were made from spoils when the Eleans 
put down Pisa in war' and cites epigraphic evidence that the Athenian 
Phidias, a contemporary of Pericles, created the statue.** Construction of 
the temple followed ‘general improvements to the site...in the 470s’ and 
innovations to the games around 472,” so we can conclude that it 
commenced soon after the 77th Olympiad, 472 B.C.*° It must have been 
completed, at the very latest, not long after the victory of the Spartans at 
Tanagra in 458/7 B.C., since they dedicated a golden shield there from 
their booty." Pausanias! report (5.10.2) that the temple and statue were 
both made from the spoils of the conflict with the ‘Pisaians’ at first glance 
appears to suggest that the statue belongs to the same period as the temple. 
Despite this, recent scholarly opinion seems justified in dating the statue to 
the 430s B.C. rather than the 460s,? and we can assume that if Simonides 


34 Paus. 5.10.2; cf. Polyb. 30.10.6; Strabo 8.3.30; Plin. HN 34.19.49, 54, 87; 
35.34.55; 36.4.18; Joseph. AJ 19.8; Epictetus, Discourses 1.6; 2.8, 19; Plut. Per. 
Zales 

35 Barringer 2005, 214. 

?6 Cf. Shaw 2003, 98. 

? Paus. 5.10.4; cf. Thuc. 1.108.1-3; Diod. Sic. 11.80.2, 6; Robertson 1981, 80; 
Stewart 1983, 133; Morgan 1990, 18; Jacquemin 1999, 147; Roy 2002, 260; 
Barringer 2005, 213-14; Hurwit 2005, 136. 

38 Gardner 1929, 280-5; Richter 1950, 222-6; Lawrence 1972, 215-27; Morgan 
1990, 18; Lapatin 2001, 79 with nn.179-80; Hurwit 2005, 140-1. The relevant 
ancient texts include: Philoch. FGrH 328 F121; 134.8-15; 135.5-7; Schol. Ar. Pax 
605 (Dübner 1877, 189-90); Strabo 8.3.30; Dio Chrys. Or. 12.50; Paus. 5.4.5; 
5.11.3, 10; 5.14.5; 5.25.1; 5.26.3; Plut. Per. 31.5; Clem. Al. Protr. 4.53.4-5. 
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did sing in front of a statue of Zeus at Olympia in 468 B.C., it was not the 
one created by Phidias, so it must have been some other statue, most likely 
one of the many in the Altis, aside from the Zanes, enumerated by 
Pausanias (5.22.1-24.11). 

This suggests that Simonides performed his song in honour of the new 
polis in the open air, most likely in the Altis near the site where progress 
had already been made on the temple. Such an arrangement would have 
been fitting, since the citizens of the democratic polis would have made 
sure that they were included in any such celebration: the intention may 
have been to demonstrate clearly to a large audience of Eleans, Olympic 
competitors and wealthy spectators from all over the Hellenic world that a 
new player had arrived upon the Greek political stage, the unified polis of 
the Eleans, dedicated to Olympian Zeus. We can thus conclude that 
whichever of the two viable interpretations of mp6 Atds in the passage 
from Himerius considered above is the correct one, the Olympic festival of 
468 B.C., following the synoikismos and the commencement of the temple 
of Zeus in the previous few years, was the occasion for a public 
celebration of the new polis. The temple itself may be viewed as part of 
the same celebration. 


The Polis of Zeus and the Statue of Zeus 


Phidias’ statue came later than both the song and the temple, but we 
may see it too as a manifestation of the spirit of the polis of Zeus. 
Pausanias says that the Eleans commissioned the Zeus of Phidias from the 
spoils of the Pisaian war, but in another passage suggests that peace was 
achieved in Elea by reconciliation rather than the defeat and surrender of 
one side.” The question would then have arisen of what to do with the 
booty that the various communities had accumulated as they won victories 
over their rivals. To allow each to retain what it had acquired may have 
been considered out of keeping with the spirit of reconciliation, but to 
attempt to return each item or sum of money to its previous owner would 
have presented considerable practical difficulties, so perhaps it was agreed 
that this wealth should become the property of Zeus. 

While these spoils alone may not have been sufficient to meet the 
expenses of both temple and statue," the Eleans appear to have had other 


3° Paus, 5.16.5-6; Bourke 2008, 173, 208. 

4 Richter (1950, 226-7) suggests that funds for the statue must have been 
contributed later by the whole of Greece, but there is no evidence that this 
occurred, and Dio Chrysostom (Or. 12.25, 49, 52, 72, 82) confirms that it was 
produced at the Eleans’ own expense. The statue, furthermore, may not have been 
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lucrative sources of income during ths period. It is clear that theirs was a 
particularly wealthy and populous region of Greece by the end of the fifth 
century B.C., since Xenophon reports that in 401 the Spartans and their 
allies carried off an enormous quantity of booty during the Elean War, and 
this from the countryside alone, without having captured the city of Elis 
itself.*" We need not doubt that the Eleans were just as prosperous in the 
middle of the same century, especially since they seem to have lived in 
peace for the entire period from the commencement of the temple to the 
completion of the statue. In addition, the rising fame of Olympia in the 
classical period generated funds by way of increased profits from the 
festival. From 468 B.C., the first Olympiad after the commencement of the 
temple and the same year in which Simonides sang in praise of their new 
polis, the Eleans regularly issued special, finely crafted but under-weight 
coins for the duration of each Olympic celebration. Upon arrival at 
Olympia, visitors had to exchange full-weight coins for these lighter ones." 
This coin exchange must have returned a tidy profit to the sanctuary, 
regularly supplementing what remained of the treasure that appears to 
have been acquired as a result of the civil conflict and subsequent 
reconciliation. Zeus may thus have made a significant contribution to the 
cost of his own statue. 

The Eleans who administered the god's treasury determined how the 
money would be spent, and decisions about the subject matter (though not 
necessarily the style) of Greek temple decoration in general appear to have 
been made by the relevant religious and secular authorities." The 
iconography of the temple and statue of Zeus reveals that both were 
constructed with local themes in mind. The sculptures on the two 
pediments and twelve metopes that decorated the temple ‘were created to 
serve as positive models to inspire and exhort Olympic athletes to deeds of 
honor and glory.^ While the west pediment depicts the battle of the 
Lapiths, a Greek people aided by the Athenian hero Theseus, against the 
Centaurs, the east pediment shows the preparations for the chariot race 
between Pelops and Oenomaus. Each metope illustrates one of the twelve 


as expensive as some assume: Lapatin 2001, 81-3; contra, for example, Palagia 
2000, 57. 

^! Xen. Hell. 3.2.26. Polybius has much the same to say concerning the invasion of 
Philip V in the late third century: Polyb. 4.73.4-75.8. 

? Coins of Olympia: the BCD Collection 2004, 9-12; Kraay 1976, 104. 

® Robertson 1981, 89; cf. Burton (forthcoming), who allows Phidias considerable, 
but not sole, input. 

^ Barringer 2005, 211; cf. Lapatin 2001, 84. 
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labours of Heracles.” ‘As athletes gazed up at the sculptures on the 
Temple of Zeus at Olympia," Barringer concludes, *they would have seen 
heroic models for their own mortal agon,' ^ athletic competition. This, of 
course, is exactly what we ought to expect of a sanctuary whose fame had 
come to rest almost entirely upon an athletic competition. It can be no 
accident that the east and most visible pediment of the temple of Zeus 
depicted the start of a chariot race, a contest that, by the time the temple 
was constructed, ‘had become the most renowned event at the Olympic 
games." 

The iconography of the temple and statue, nevertheless, may at the 
same time have presented a more subtle claim. Raschke suggests that “the 
Temple of Zeus. ..could not but invite the visitor to Olympia to see beyond 
its mythical symbols and agonistic motifs to a political message conveyed 
by the statuary.” Noting specifically Athenian themes such as the 
prominence of Theseus, the Athenian hero, she concludes that both the 
temple and statues ‘paid tribute to an increasingly democratic feeling." It 
was the pro-Spartan aristocratic leader Cimon, however, not the Athenian 
democrats, who brought the alleged bones of Theseus to Athens from 
Scyros. The construction of the temple, at least for the most part, took 
place before Ephialtes’ reforms, at a time when the council of the 
Areopagus was politically dominant in Athens." The portrayal of Theseus 
at Olympia, where artisans from Athens appear to have been employed," 
might thus indicate only that there was considerable pro-Athenian feeling 
among the Eleans during the period when the temple and statue were 
produced, and need not be seen as a specifically democratic statement. 

Theseus, on the other hand, was believed to have synoecised the 
various communities of Attica into the polis of Athens (Thuc. 2.15.2), so 
his high profile at Olympia may well have been intended to suggest that 
the synoecised polis of the Eleans, created at the time when the temple was 
commenced, would be just as enduring a feature of the Greek political 
landscape as that of the Athenians. On the west pediment, Theseus, at once 
signifying the dike ( justice, right order’) of Zeus and evoking the concept 
of synoikismos, defeats the Centaurs, who appear in this context to 


Barringer 2005, 214-18, cf. 221-39. 

“© Barringer 2005, 239. 

4 Barringer 2005, 221. 

4 Raschke 1988, 45. 

® Raschke 1988, 48. 

50 Plut, Cim. 8.5-6; Arist. Ath. Pol. 25.1; Raaflaub 2007, 108, 114. 
5! Hurwit 2005, 136-8. 
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represent disorder.” His victory may thus be seen here as an allegory for 
the synoikismos of the Elean communities, the triumphant and, since 
reconciliation rather than conquest appears to have ended the conflict 
within Elea, orderly conclusion to a period of civil strife.” 

The political message conveyed by the temple and statue of Zeus as a 
whole, however, is more fully understood in the context of Spartan 
intervention against the rising tide of popular government in the Greek 
states during the fifth century B.C.” In Phidias’ statue, Zeus held in his 
right hand a Nike, or *winged victory,' and in his left a sceptre with an 
eagle upon it (Paus. 5.11.1). The Nike is explicable in terms of an 
encouragement to victory in the athletic contests, and the eagle was 
commonly associated with Zeus. Another such symbol, however, the 
thunderbolt, is missing, its place taken by the sceptre, a symbol of 
measured judgement rather than spontaneous anger. While the father of 
the gods had usually been portrayed standing in an actively threatening 
pose, as Zeus Ceraunios or the warlike Zeus Areos (Paus. 5.22.1-24.11), 
the countenance of Phidias’ Zeus Olympios was both powerful and grave 
(Strabo 8.3.30), as befitting a judge, and the very fact that he was seated 
suggests considered deliberation. Although Zeus appears in the calm 
composition of the east pediment as Ceraunios, thunderbolt in hand, this 
weapon is held low in a pose that is not immediately threatening, and his 
nod of support for Pelops against the unscrupulous Oenomaus suggests 
that victory must go to the just.” The scenes depicted inside the temple in 
association with Phidias' statue, furthermore, “all demonstrate the 
overwhelming power of Zeus as a dispenser of justice, guardian of order, 
and ruler of the universe,’ and, as Stewart observes, dike is at ‘the heart of 
the meaning of the entire complex. Such a demonstration may have 
been intended to suggest to competitors that a divine power inspired the 


5? Stewart 1983, 141. For the theme of cosmic order in the sculptural programme, 
see Burton (forthcoming). 

53 Paus. 5.22.1-24.11. In this context it is worth noting Robinson (1997, 129), who 
observes that ‘most early popular governments...arose as a result of an 
extraordinary political crisis;’ cf. Raaflaub and Wallace 2007, 43. 

>* The warning of Lapatin (2001, 84) that ‘Elis’ interests should not be tied too 
closely with those of Sparta in this period' might be understated. On Sparta and the 
Peloponnese in the early fifth century, see Andrewes 1952, 1-5; Wallace 1954, 32- 
5; Forrest 1960, 221-41; McNeal 1970, 306-25; O'Neil 1981, 335-46; Lewis 1992, 
96-120; Bourke 2008, 310-44. 

55 Kyrieleis 1997, 15-16, 21-2; Robertson 1981, 84. For further discussion of these 
attributes, see Burton (forthcoming), who finds the thunderbolt menacing in any 
pose. 

?6 Stewart 1983, 142; Lapatin 2001, 84. 
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decisions of the Hellanodikai, the two Eleans who from the festival of 472 
B.C. were selected by lot, in place of the one member of the royal clan of 
the Oxylidae who had traditionally held this honour, to manage the 
Olympic festival.” On a wider plane, we can also read this iconography as 
a message for the Greeks in general, in war and politics as well as in 
athletic competition: strive to win, but do so fairly, avoiding the adverse 
judgement of Zeus. 

While Kyrieleis concludes that the temple *is undoubtedly a manifestation 
of the increased political importance of Elis,’ Lapatin sees Phidias’ Zeus 
as a testament to ‘the political and economic power of resurgent Elis." 
Sinn, furthermore, claims that the images on the east pediment ‘illustrated 
the takeover of power in the Alpheus Valley’ and goes so far as to propose 
that they ‘expressed Olympia's claim to control over the entire territory 
named after Pelops.’” The fledgling Elean democratic polis, nevertheless, 
was vulnerable in the face of Spartan power, so often exercised in the 
cause of the rule of ‘the best’ against the power of the people. While we 
may see the building programme at Olympia as part of a celebration of the 
political synoikismos of the communities of both the Alpheus and Peneus 
valleys that had created the new Elean polis, we need not consider it the 
product of an aggressively expansionist state. 

Such images as Phidias’ Zeus served in part to *manifest the protection 
and power that those depicted offered to those who presented them with 
such magnificent gifts, ^ but the Eleans may have sought protection alone. 
In the years before 457 B.C., when the temple of Zeus was undergoing 
completion, Sparta, already faced with rebellion in Messenia, confronted a 
democratic alliance of Argos, an Arcadian League headed by Tegea and, 
from c.460 B.C., Athens. We should not be surprised if the Elean 
democrats were sympathetic towards the cause of their ideological fellows 


57 Paus. 5.9.4. For the chronology, see Kahrstedt 1928, 166; Shaw 2003, 96; 
Bourke 2008, 135-6. 

55 Kyrieleis 1997, 23; Lapatin 2001, 84. 

5 Sinn 2000, 60, cf. 62-4. It is likely that the depiction in gold of the birth of 
Aphrodite Ourania on the base of the Zeus alludes to the settlement that became 
known as Elis from the time of the synoikismos, since a significant temple of 
Aphrodite appears to have been located there from the archaic period: Paus. 6.25.1; 
Siewert 1994, 24-6. Such recognition of the city that now became the political 
centre of the Eleans does not, however, as Palagia claims, imply that the base was 
intended to suggest that Olympia was dependent upon Elis: Paus. 5.11.8; Palagia 
2000, 62, 74-5. 

6 L apatin 2001, 95. 

$! Bourke 2008, 310-44; cf. Andrewes 1952, 1-5; Wallace 1954, 32-5; Forrest 
1960, 221-41; McNeal 1970, 306-25; O’Neil 1981, 335-46; Lewis 1992, 96-120. 
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in the alliance opposed by the Lacedaemonians, and they are more likely 
to have feared interference in their internal political affairs than 
contemplated dominance over others. The political message conveyed by 
the temple and statue of Zeus thus appears to constitute a conscious, 
though subtle, attempt to dissuade the Spartans from intervention: ‘if you 
attempt to dismantle the democratic polis of the Eleans,’ they seem to say, 
*you must face the judgement of Zeus, to whom the land and people of 
Elea are sacred.'? Phidias, the friend of Pericles, it appears, created his 
imposing Zeus Olympios for the Elean damos, just as he had already 
constructed his marvellous Athena Parthenos for the demos of the 
Athenians. What greater champion could the Eleans have hoped to 
produce to guarantee the security of their new polis in the politically 
turbulent context of the fifth-century Peloponnese? 

The internal political significance of the temple and statue of Zeus is 
illuminated by the passage from Himerius cited at the beginning of this 
chapter: together with the song of Simonides in 468 B.C., the building 
programme at Olympia constituted a celebration of the newly synoecised, 
democratic polis of the Eleans. Such celebrations, with the accompanying 
emphasis on local myths and traditions, seem intended to legitimise the 
unified polis and to encourage the members of its various demes to 
consider themselves Elean citizens rather than those of the communities 
from which the new polis had lately been constituted.? While the Argives 
looked to Hera, the Athenians to Athena and the Spartans to Apollo and 
Artemis, there was to be no denying that the Eleans were the people of 
Olympian Zeus, the father of the gods. Looking beyond the political 
exigencies of the times, we may also view the adornment of Olympia as a 
proclamation of the central place that both the temple of Zeus and the polis 
of the Eleans were now to enjoy in the religious life of the Greeks.™ 


€ This likelihood did not, of course, prevent the Lacedaemonians from dedicating 
a golden shield to Olympian Zeus from the spoils of their victory over the 
Athenian and Argive democrats at Tanagra in 458/7 B.C.: see n.37 above. 

& Kyrieleis 1997, 23. Kyrieleis’ further claim that ‘Elis was asserting its right to 
rule an area that extended far beyond the sanctuary of Olympia' is unsupported. 

$^ wish to thank Dr. G. R. Stanton, Prof. G. H. R. Horsley (New England) and Dr. 
D. Burton (Wellington) for their valuable comments on earlier drafts. I am also 
grateful to the anonymous referees who read this chapter and to the participants 
and organisers of the 'Statue of Zeus at Olympia Conference' held at the 
University of Queensland in July 2008. 


CHAPTER Two 


SOME POLITICAL THOUGHT RELEVANT 
TO THE STATUE OF ZEUS AT OLYMPIA 


EVA ANAGNOSTOU-LAOUTIDES 


The fundamental aim of this chapter is to discuss some political 
thought which probably influenced the momentous decision to depict Zeus 
at Olympia as a mature, seated judge (holding a sceptre) rather than a 
youthful, standing figure of violence (holding a thunderbolt). It seems 
likely that Phidias consulted with Elean leaders and that subsequently the 
decision was made to portray Zeus in a form which stressed the justice of 
his rule rather than his possession of overwhelming force. Graeme Bourke 
has stressed that local concerns governed decisions about subject matter 
and iconography at Olympia.' The experience of Athens, relayed through 
Phidias, was also important in the circumstances, especially attitudes 
against the tyrannical seizure of power by force. Elis and Athens each had 
reason to be concerned about threats posed by powerful individuals and 
about Sparta's propensity to assist such individuals against popular 
governments. Each would have preferred individuals who exhibited justice 
rather than violence. Thus a conception of Zeus congenial to the 
democracies of Elis and Athens was chosen for the statue of Zeus at 
Olympia. The Eleans and Phidias were responding to particular influences, 
and also to a wider debate about paternal and tyrannical conceptions of 
monarchic rule in a highly competitive world. 


Conceptions of Zeus in Democratic Athens 


The Athenians' experience of tyranny in recent generations meant that 
they were highly attuned to the threat posed by powerful individuals who 
were prepared to use force against their fellow citizens. In terms of the 
long-standing debate over the qualities of the ideal ruler, they sought to 


! See Bourke, this volume. 
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identify tyrants with violence and emphasise the moral qualities of the 
paternal monarch. A Zeus ofthe latter type consequently rose to prominence 
in Athenian political thought. 

In Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound, Zeus is repeatedly referred to as a 
relentless tyrant, the violent new monarch of the gods.” Aeschylus follows 
Hesiod in associating Zeus with Bia (‘Violence’) and Kratos (‘Power’), 
both being abstract manifestations of the privileges earthly tyrants 
typically employed and/or strove to achieve. Zeus’ wealth is described via 
metaphors denoting the unbearable bonds of his oppressive rule. This 
portrayal of the god has been interpreted as reflecting the bitter experience 
of the Athenian people under the tyrannical rule of the Pisistratids.° It was 
this experience — shared by the poet himself — which saw the Athenians 
abandon construction of the temple of Olympian Zeus shortly after the fall 
of the Pisistratids and remain suspicious of Olympic victors as potential 
tyrants.° 

Aeschylus placed a timely emphasis on the tension between justice and 
tyranny, given that the democrats had to draw upon the same political 
culture that had inspired their predecessors, the tyrants. The latter had 
contributed significantly to the development of Athens,’ and had secured 
public support by parading as upholders of social justice against the 


? PV 222, 305, 310, 324, 357, 736, 756, 942, 956, 996. Throughout the play, the 
dramatist denies Zeus the title ‘Basileus’ (‘King’), which typically characterised 
Cronus in ancient literature: Griffith 1983, 126. Callimachus (Ja. frr. 1 and 192) 
refers to the unjust acts of Zeus at the beginning of his reign as marking the end of 
the Golden (Cronian) Age. 

? PV 1; cf. Hes. Theog. 383-403; Pl. Prt. 321d; Benveniste 1973, 357-67. Mikalson 
(2005, 121-2) claims that the statues of tyrants and kings dedicated at Olympia 
symbolised their affinity with the victory and power of kingship that Zeus 
represented; cf. Harrell 2002, 450-8. 

^ PV 5, 19, 64, 133, 148, 426. For the notorious eagerness of tyrants to amass 
riches, see Plut. Sol. 11; Alc. fr. 360 Lobel-Page; Thgn. 363-4; Arist. Rh. 
1418b.28-9; Eth. Nic. 11.23b; Kallet 2003, 122-3; Anderson 2005, 178-9; 
Nicholson 2005, 16; Trundle 2006, 67-8. 

> Stevenson 1992, 432-3; Raaflaub 2003, 71-6; Seaford 2003, 95-9. 

Temple of Olympian Zeus: Anderson 2005, 191 n.47, 194. Olympic victors: 
Pind. /sthm. 5.14; Ol. 5.24; Pyth. 3.61-2; Thomas 2007, 148-9. See also Morgan 
(2006, 263) discussing Nagy (1990, 152-98), and Himmelhock (2005, 282) 
discussing Thuc. 6.16.1-4 on Alcibiades' suspicious entrance to the chariot race at 
Olympia. 

7 Hammond 2000, 340; Starr 2000, 418; Anderson 2005, 189, 192-3 esp. n.57. 
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exclusionary aristocrats." Memories of this stance did not fade from public 
consciousness in spite of democratic attempts to cast the tyrants as 
‘malevolent, immoral figures. In his analysis of Pisistratus, Aristotle 
stressed the tyrant’s personal qualities, which included moderation, 
mildness, generosity, and a readiness to forgive offence. His tyranny was 
presented as a golden age compared to that of his sons.'' The Athenians 
were ready to proclaim their general hatred of tyranny, but when 
specifying it only the name of Hippias was mentioned." Furthermore, 
their experience under the tyrants did not deter them from admiring 
exceptional leadership and recognising its value in politics: 


[I]nterpersonal competition for de facto authority would continue to be the 
very heartbeat of Athenian politics down into the classical era...[O]ne 
imagines that the timeless advantages of wealth, intelligence, eloquence, 
and personal charisma were just as valuable to archaic leaders as they 
would prove for their classical successors. 


Under these circumstances, Zeus was transformed from a violent, unjust 
oppressor into the divine patron of democratic deliberative bodies.'* His 
association with values such as justice, order, prudence and respect, 
established already in the works of Hesiod, was increasingly accommodated 


8 Salmon 1997; Henderson 2003, 155-7; Raaflaub 2003, 61; Lavelle 2005, 90-2, 
154. 

? Anderson 2005, 174-5, also his n.4. 

10 [Ath. Pol.] 16; cf. Thuc. 2.63.2, 3.37.2, 6.85.1; Starr 2000, 416; Kallet 2003, 
119-20. Munn (2006, 19 esp. n.14) argues that during the Peloponnesian War the 
Athenians were as divided in their view of democracy as modern scholars appear 
to be; cf. 312 n.42 citing Ober 1998 and Raaflaub 2003, 80-1; Lavelle 2005, 67. 

!! The same phrase in the possibly Platonic Hipparchus (299c) extends the happy 
period as far as the murder of Hipparchus in 514 B.C.; cf. Hdt. 5.55, 5.62.2; Thuc. 
6.59.2. Simonides (PMG 607) compares Pisistratus to a Siren, presumably because 
of his dangerous charm. Zatta 2010 explores Aristotle's connection of the Golden 
Age with Pisistratus’ tyranny. 

? Ar. Vesp. 488, 502; Lys. 619; Thuc. 6.60.1. 

? Anderson 2005, 182. Despite losing their economic and political pre-eminence 
under the democracy, local elites retained their leading social position: Hammond 
2000, 340; Starr 2000, 418, 440. 

$ Antiphon 6, On the Choreutes 45; Paus. 1.3.5; Starr 2000, 438-9. Linke (2006, 
90-4) discusses the inherent contradiction the Athenians perceived and sought to 
address in elevating Zeus, a divine monarch, to patronage of their democratic polis. 
? Lloyd-Jones 1971, 86-90; Vernant 1983, 51-2; Raaflaub and Wallace 2007, 28- 
32. 
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in the context of the newly-established democracy. Although these 
values were not exclusively linked with the Athenian democracy, they 
were promoted as its indispensable features.'’ Zeus was increasingly cast 
as the just upholder of cosmic order, the role in which he was subsequently 
represented by Phidias at Olympia.'* This process was probably under way 
in Prometheus Bound," and in Aristophanes’ Birds Zeus is even shown 
handing over power to a new god, in accordance with the prophecy 
revealed in Prometheus Bound.” 

In order to promote their careful overhaul of the model of leadership 
represented by Zeus, the Athenians re-invested autocratic rule with a 
Homeric kudos that Solon had already attributed to Zeus. A sharp 
distinction gradually emerged between Homeric basileia (’kingship’) 
blessed by Zeus and the tyrannical despotism abhorred by the Athenians.” 
The democrats valued the link between athletic prowess and warlike/kingly 
superiority, celebrated in Homeric poetry and displayed at Olympia," and 
sought to make it a central part of their agonistic identity.” Nike 
(‘Victory’) and Zelos (‘Competition’), siblings of Bia and Kratos, continued 
to favour prominent athletes, whose victories now reinforced the valour of 


16 Ostwald 1969, 63; Lloyd-Jones 1971, 49. 

17 P], Prt. 322c-d, 323d-328d; Voegelin 2000, 202, 254-74, 317-36. 

18 Ar. Av. 1631-2; Cornford 1962, 222-9; Cuypers 2004, 101-7. For the concepts of 
dike and themis in Homer and Hesiod, see Yamagata 1994, 61-93. 

' Cf. Aesch. Supp. 590-5; Lloyd-Jones 1956, 58-61; Meyers 2007, 17-19 citing 
Vellacott 1961, 9. 

? Aesch. PV 764-71, 909-10, 947-8; Ar. Av. 1605, 1643, 1706-65. See also Aesch. 
Or. 1044-6, discussed by Laycock (2009, 28), where Zeus and the Moirai endorse 
in concert the peace treaty between reason and national necessity. Cohen (1986, 
139) concludes that Zeus' justice as presented by Aeschylus remains arbitrary, 
even though it has prevailed. 

?! Plut. Sol. 3.4; Munn 2006, 25-6 esp. nn.40 and 42. Anderson (2003, 62) 
discusses Solon's aristocratic principles. 

22 Arist. Pol. 1285b.20-30; Eth. Nic. 8.9.1; Pl. Resp. 576d; Grg. 466b-471a; Munn 
2006, 19 nn.15-16. 

? Arist. Eth. Nic. 8.10.4; Brown 2003, 129-33, 139-47; Seaford 2004, 23-47; 
Barringer 2005, 227-8; Munn 2006, 22-3 esp. nn.26-9. 

4 Although the Panathenaia were established in emulation of the Olympic Games, 
the Athenians continued to compete and win victories at Olympia: Cornford 1962, 
229, 237, 253; Kyle 1993, 177; Phillips 2003, 202; Hurwit 2005. 
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democracy.” These qualities were even extended to the entire demos for 
defending the polis from tyrannical arrogance.”° 

The Athenians associated their exploits against the Persians, and 
subsequently the Spartans, with the contests at Olympia.” After the battle 
of Plataea the Athenians joined the other Greeks in dedicating a colossal 
statue of Zeus at Olympia.” Following the Persian wars, tyranny was 
associated with oriental, ‘barbarian’ regimes, and Zeus, now resurfacing as 
Eleutherios, opposed hubristic forms of tyranny fiercely.” Athena, who 
received her authority directly from Zeus, was associated with Nike in an 
attempt to make democratic victories as visible as possible.*° In addition, 
Athena was cast ‘as the sanctified, benevolent, all-wise resolver of 
difficulties...representing on earth (or at least in Athens) the will of Zeus 
the Father, the stern, but idealised eye, word, hand and heart of social 
order and patriarchal assurance. °! 

It has often been argued that the overthrow of tyranny was an 
expression of Athens’ love of freedom." Yet under the democracy the 
demos never ceased fantasising about the superlative power of tyrants,” 
and rhetoric about the ideal ruler proliferated. The notion of an 
exceptional leader who would uphold social justice and protect the demos 


2 Kyle 1993, 155-8; Brown 2003, 156 n.54; Phillips 2003, 197-204; Lavelle 2005, 
36-44; Miller 2006, 5; Munn 2006, 25 citing Kurke 1991, 257-62 and McGlew 
1993, 35-51. 

2° Raaflaub 2004, 92-102; Munn 2006, 19 esp. n.14. Launderville (2003, 72) 
characterises the Homeric basileus as primus inter pares. 

°7 For Athenian dedications at Olympia commemorating their victories against the 
Persians, see Osborne 1999, 323; Mikalson 2003, 35; Raaflaub 2004, 166-202; 
Munn 2006, 22 esp. nn.26-9. 

°8 Hdt. 9.81. Cole (1992, 35-9) argues that the reference to Zeus as Soter at the 
beginning of Pind. /sthm. 6.1-7 should be understood in relation to the Greeks’ 
victory against the Persians. For the cults of Athena Soteira and Zeus Soter at 
Athens, see Raaflaub 2004, 113-17. 

?? Raaflaub 2004, 86-91; Tinsley 2006, 122. 

?? Eur. Jon 453-7, 1528-9; Paus. 1.1.3. Thomson (1920, 11-13) sees Athena as the 
Nike of Zeus. It has been suggested that Athena was linked with Nike in order to 
deflect the tyrannical associations of Zeus-given supremacy: Jameson 1994, 318 
citing Stewart 1985, 70; Laycock 2009, 26. 

?! For the representation of Athena in Aeschylus’ Oresteia, see Griffith 1995, 82. 

32 Donlan 1980, 40; Hammond 2000, 348-50; Raaflaub 2004, 104. 

33 See Aristophanes’ reference to demos tyrannos in Eq. 852-4, cf. 445-9 and 1044; 
also Vesp. 712; Kallet 2003, 140-4; Ober 2005, 231 esp. n.32 citing Henderson 
2003 and Raaflaub 2003. 

** Stevenson 1992, 434-5. 
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in emulation of Zeus continued to monopolise the political scenery at 
Athens.” 


The Sculptural Programme of the Temple 
of Zeus at Olympia 


When Phidias arrived at Olympia, having been summoned by the 
Eleans, the new allies of Athens, to sculpt the statue of Zeus at Olympia, 
he would have been surrounded by many different images of Zeus and of 
leaders who were sanctioned by Zeus.” The decision to sculpt a seated, 
mature and serene Zeus, rather than the youthful, aggressive, violent and 
thunderbolt-throwing god of Prometheus Bound, resounded through the 
ages (e.g. Dio Chrys. Or. 12.78). But ifthe Phidian image is understandable 
in terms of contemporary Athenian political thought, it equally seems to 
derive from Elean thought, given that it conforms to the sculptural 
programme which already adorned the temple of Zeus. 

Early interpretations of the pediments and metopes of the temple of 
Zeus spoke of a story of succession in agreement with Pausanias’ account 
of Zeus wrestling with Cronus at Olympia." Aeschylus depicted Zeus 
rejoicing in his victory as though winning an Olympic competition." 
Pausanias (5.1.5; 6.20.9) recorded another tradition, according to which 
the earliest games at Olympia were held by Endymion, who set his sons 
the task of running a race for the kingdom. Endymion is said to have 
enjoyed the undiminished favour of Zeus,’ as did Pelops, whose race 
against Oenomaus for the hand of Hippodameia may be another version of 


55 Comic poets habitually referred to Pericles as Zeus or as an Olympian: cf. 
Cratinus, Thrattae fr. 73 PCG = Plut. Per. 13.10; Ar. Ach. 530. 

?6 Philoch. FGrH 121; Figueira 1993, 224-5; Kyle 2007, 192. See also Bourke in 
this volume for collaboration between Elis and Athens in the commissioning of 
Zeus’ statue at Olympia. Both cities were clearly eager to renegotiate the patronage 
of Zeus in their new democratic contexts. 

37 Thomson 1920, 1-37; Cornford 1962, 212-15; Hendy 2002, 108-9. 

38 Aesch. Ag. 184: epinikia klazön. 

3 Barringer (2005, 217-25 esp. n.22) argues against an impressive amount of 
scholarship that Pelops’ representation at Olympia alludes to a tale of divine 
favour, not of cheating as per the version of Pherecydes (FGrH 3F.37); cf. Stewart 
(1983, 134), who describes Pherecydes’ story as ‘somewhat sordid.’ The early 
Greeks, it seems, looked upon deception simply as a means of securing victory: 
Pratt 1993, 59-60; Hesk 2000, 10. I am grateful to Sam Murphy for drawing my 
attention to this point. 
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the succession story underlying the foundation of the Olympic Games." It 
is obvious that alongside athletic spirit, Olympia debated the dynamics of 
political dominance and succession, a debate to which the anonymous 
sculptor of the pediments was receptive. The identification of Pelops with 
Zeus (and of Hera with Hippodameia) has been argued on the basis of 
their cultic associations at Olympia." It seems possible in fact to 
understand Pelops, depicted in the east pediment of the temple, as a replica 
of young Zeus, representing a first stage in the assumption of kingship 
during which deceit and cruel force (bia) may be used against an 
unreasonable tyrant. Oenomaus, the son of Ares, who brutally obstructed 
the marriage of his daughter, is a worthy parallel for Cronus, who 
devoured his children." In order to overcome him, Pelops employed 
unorthodox means, not unlike Zeus, who assumed power by deceit.” Still 
Pelops became a righteous ruler and the ancestor of Heracles, Theseus 
and, of course, the Homeric kings, Agamemon and Menelaus. Therefore, it 
seems that the Greeks accepted the use of violence and even bribery in the 
early stages of a struggle for political power.” 

Pelops' representation at Olympia in hoplite armour (although he 
entered a chariot race) emphasises the political substance of the young 
usurper.” The hoplites, synonymous with the citizen body, gradually came 
to epitomise the virtue of sophrosyne, which had only recently been 
written into the heroic ethos as something attainable by all citizens.^? It 
was especially attributed to the Athenians in their clash with the despotic 


4 Paus, 5.10.6-7, 5.17.7; cf. Pind. Ol. 1; Barringer 2005, 221-6. 

^' Larson (1995, 82-3) sees a division of cult between Zeus/Pelops and 
Hera/Hippodameia. The Olympic festival distinguished gender roles in the family 
in order to stress their importance and complementary functions. Barringer (2005, 
228-30) draws attention to the pederastic connotations of Pelops, the eromenos of 
Poseidon, and Zeus, the erastes of Ganymede, though she still appreciates the 
nuptial connotations of Pelops' chariot race. 

? Schol. Pind. Nem. 2.16; Paus. 6.19-26; Apollod. Epit. 2.4. 

® Aesch. PV 213 (dolo). Barringer (2005, 224-5) argues that Pherecydes’ version 
(440 B.C.) was a later invention for political purposes. 

^ Tsoc. Nic. 17-26, esp. 21. Isocrates (On the Peace 41-94, 132-44) commends 
Athens of the Persian Wars and early Delian League but, confronted with the 
corruption of the fourth century B.C. democracy, urges the Athenians to look 
further back into their past for models of behaviour and praises the Spartan 
constitution. 

55 Barringer 2005, 226-8. 

^6 Arist. Pol. 1297b.16-24; North 1966, 2-3; Andrewes 1975, 161-2; Cartledge 
1977, 27; Salmon 1977, 93-101. 
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Persians," and has been detected on the west pediment at Olympia in the 
person of Theseus, the ‘national’ hero of the Athenians.” On the east 
pediment, therefore, not only is Pelops cast as a political leader, but 
through him Zeus is seen to extend his favour to the contemporary civic 
ideal exemplified by the hoplites. 

The west pediment, where the episode of the Centaurs and the Lapiths 
is depicted, seems to support this political reading of the temple sculptures 
at Olympia." The Centauromachy, and also the Gigantomachy, which 
featured on the west pediment of the temple at Delphi, acquired a political 
meaning after the Persian wars.” The Centaurs were conflated with 
lawless, oriental tyrants who deserve punishment (e.g. Soph. Trach. 1095- 
6). This association creates a stark opposition to Pelops, Zeus’ protégé, 
and enhances the significance of including Theseus, a descendant of 
Pelops and an Athenian, in the scene." At this point in history, divine 
justice 1s dispensed by the Greeks and, in particular, the Athenians: Nike 
and Dike go hand in hand.” 

The metopes of the temple feature the twelve labours of Heracles, who 
was sometimes credited with being the founder of the Games.” Apart 
from his status as an accomplished athlete, Heracles appealed greatly to 
Pisistratus as a son of Zeus and a king who had won immortality through 
his suffering in the name of the civilised world.” During his labours he 
often encountered unjust rulers whom he proceeded to punish. While 
doing so, he struggled to control his temper and physical strength,” but 
Heracles’ darkest moments were endured with the aid of Athena, who also 
appears in the metopes. ^ His panhellenic appeal, his openness to 
admitting his failures, and his relentless devotion to his missions made him 


47 Vernant 1982, 63; Hanson 1993, 143. Rademaker (2005, 75-98) discusses the 
aristocratic overtones of sophrosyne in archaic poetry. 

48 Lloyd-Jones 1956, 63; Hanson 1993, 41; Robertson 1997, 85-6. 

? Barringer 2005, 233-4. 

5 Tersini 1987, 141-5; Johnson 2005, 177-8. 

?! Castriota 1992, 36-8. 

$ Barringer 2005, 235. Bundrick (2005, 146-7) stresses the central role of Apollo, 
who appears in the west pediment, in dispensing justice in fifth century B.C. 
Athens. 

$ Pind. Ol. 6.67-9, 10.24-5, 10.57-9; Paus. 5.7.6-10. 

? Boardman 1972; Starr 2000, 413; cf. Tersini 1987, 140-2 on Heracles’ arête. For 
the appeal of Heracles among later Hellenistic rulers, see Palagia 1986; Lund 1992, 
159. 

55 Segal 1999, 106; Kyriakou 2002, passim. 

56 Paus, 9.11.21. Note that Athena strikes Heracles with a stone called Sophronister 
to stop his manic attitude. 
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the ideal mythical interlocutor for debating the assumption and exercise of 
political power. In addition, at Olympia, he exhibits the mercifulness that 
Zeus lacks in Prometheus Bound since he is depicted as approaching 
Prometheus in order to set him free.” This politically maturing Heracles, 
possibly alluded to via his gradually ageing depiction in the metopes, 
represents the second stage of assuming political leadership, in which a 
man can become, through athletic and military valour, Zeus incarnate." 

Zeus, of course, represents the third and final stage of political 
perfection reserved for gods and godly kings. He is the epitome of a divine 
ruler in harmony with the cosmic order — a state which his impressive 
statue at Olympia brought to life (Dio Chrys. Or. 12.51). 


Conclusion 


Under these circumstances, it would be rather odd if the Phidian Zeus 
did not reflect the distinction between just kings and tyrants which 
dominated contemporary political and philosophical debate. In choosing to 
represent Zeus as a ruler who behaves like a just father to his people, the 
Elean magistrates and Phidias sought to associate their preferred civic 
conception of individual pre-eminence with the sanctity of Olympia and its 
magnificent games. The entire complex, then, and the games themselves 
helped to ward off threats which might otherwise gain support from the 
agonistic environment. The sculptures of the temple of Zeus at Olympia 
seem to endorse the paternal model of kingship. The much-discussed 
pediments and metopes describe three phases in the accomplishment of 
righteous kingship. The first two phases account for the use of force by 
monarchs and subsequent moral claims to rule while offering a warning to 
impious aggressors. The third phase 1s embodied by Zeus, who poses as 
the divine dispenser of justice. Throughout Greek history, powerful 
statesmen looked up to Zeus for guidance and attempted to sway their 
subjects by claiming that they acted to emulate him: unforgiving toward 
the impious, benevolent toward the sensible. When Lysias, for example, 
addressed his fellow Greeks at Olympia c.388 B.C., his objective in Zeus' 
presence was to prompt them to fight against 'tyrants.'? The ‘father of 
gods and mortals' always embraced wise rulers who received his Olympic 
honours — and at Olympia Zeus always acted as a ‘mirror of princes." ^ 


> Thomson 1920 argued that Heracles would eventually replace Zeus as per 
Prometheus' prophecy. 

58 Munn 2006, 22. 

® Lys. 12; Dion. Hal. Lys. 33. 

60 For Zeus as the ‘father of gods and men,’ see (e.g.) Hom. II. 2.243. 


CHAPTER THREE 


SIZE MATTERS: 
THE STATUE OF ZEUS AT OLYMPIA 
AND COMPETITIVE EMULATION 


RASHNA TARAPOREWALLA 


The sanctuary of Zeus at Olympia was, among other things, an arena 
for competition. Here, the agonistic spirit which pervaded many aspects of 
Greek life manifested itself in numerous forms. During the eighth century 
B.C., an early phase in the history of the site, members of the elite 
competed for prestige and status through the dedication of elaborate 
tripods, emblems of conspicuous consumption.' According to tradition, 
athletes from throughout the Greek world gathered at Olympia from 776 
B.C., each coveting an Olympic victory and the promise of the perpetual 
kleos which attended it^ Victors were permitted to erect a statue in their 
likeness, a highly esteemed honour, and these victory statues themselves 
became an outlet for the competitive urge, as city-states sought to 
advertise their eminence through the athletes who had won glory in their 
name.’ Poleis themselves could compete with each other. Treasuries and 
monuments commemorating military victories erected at the site 
promulgated the time and axioma of the city-state. 

In the second half of the fifth century B.C., the Eleans commissioned 
for the temple of Zeus at Olympia the largest statue in the most precious 
medium available to Greek sculptors — the ivory and gold statue of Zeus at 
Olympia. It is only within the context of such an agonistic culture that the 


! Morgan 1990, 43-9. 

? Pind. OL 1.1-7 indicates that the Olympic games were the most prestigious of the 
panhellenic circuit. Victory brought with it public honours and privileges and 
sometimes even religious worship: Lattimore 1988, 245-56; Raschke 1988, 38-48; 
Kurke 1993, 131-63; Steiner 1998, 123-49; Barringer 2005, 237-8; Thomas 2007, 
141-66. 

? Raschke 1988, 38; Smith 2007, 83-136. 
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ambitions and intentions of the patrons of this work can be understood 
fully. This chryselephantine colossus represented the climax of a rivalrous 
dialogue involving the sanctuary at Olympia and the Parthenon on the 
Acropolis in Athens during the fifth century. The various phases of these 
grandiose architectural and sculptural projects were directed by competitive 
dynamics as each sanctuary sought to outdo the other. 

Recently, Hurwit has explored some of the points of contact between 
the two sanctuaries in the context of an agonistic rivalry, emphasising in 
particular stylistic echoes in the decorative programmes of the two 
temples.* While Hurwit concentrated largely upon these echoes, which 
allow us to establish that each site was cognisant of, and to some extent 
influenced by, the accomplishments of the other, this paper seeks to 
elucidate the agonism which characterised interactions between the two 
sacred spaces, highlighting above all the ways in which the managers of 
these sanctuaries sought to outdo, rather than simply mimic, each other. It 
is the significance of the statue as a product of processes of competitive 
emulation which is the focus. What, then, were these processes and how 
had they been manifested at Olympia prior to the installation of the Zeus? 


Competitive Emulation 


The construction of public monuments within the Greek world 
provided an opportunity to enhance status through competitive emulation. 
Simply put, if a monument was bigger and better than those of other 
poleis, it conferred greater honour upon the polis responsible.” In a world 
in which inter-polis relations were often determined by issues of status and 
prestige, competitive emulation possesses exceptional explanatory force. 
Cultural features were deliberately copied and improved in order to 
establish the membership of a polis in a group of peers perceived to share 
similar standing. To illustrate the process with one example borrowed 
from Snodgrass, who first explored competitive emulation in the religious 
architecture of the Greeks: when the Samians constructed the fourth 
temple of Hera c.550 B.C., it covered an area of 6038 m’, making it 
marginally larger — but larger nonetheless — than the hitherto greatest 
temple in an Ionian city, the ‘old’ temple of Artemis at Ephesus, which 
measured 6017 m’. Size mattered.° Clearly this difference in area, paltry 
though it may seem, was important. It was the Samian temple, and not that 


^ Hurwit 2005, 135-45. 
3 Competitive emulation: Renfrew 1986, 8, 11-13. 
$ Snodgrass 1986, 56. 
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at Ephesus, which Herodotus (3.60.4) awarded the prestigious title of 
“largest [temple] of all those known to us,’ suggesting also that the 
Samians were keen to advertise this claim to visitors. In terms of status, 
size made all the difference. Moreover, it was this temple, along with 
those other two greatest engineering marvels in the Greek world, the 
Samian tunnel and breakwater, which, for Herodotus, placed Samos 
among the most esteemed Greek poleis and justified his digression on the 
history of this polis. The view that the scale of architecture might be taken 
as an index of importance, status and power was not peculiar to 
Herodotus; it is echoed by Thucydides (1.10.1-2) in his observation on the 
fallacious conclusions which might be drawn when the ruins of Sparta and 
Athens were compared with the archaeological gaze. 

Temple-building was an important medium for inter-polis rivalry 
during the archaic period. It is not surprising then that round one of the 
agon between Olympia and the Acropolis involved a monumental building 
programme on an unprecedented scale, later escalating to embrace 
ambitious sculptural programmes and the installation of monumental 
chryselephantine statues as the stakes were raised.’ 


Round One: 
The Temple of Zeus at Olympia and the Parthenon 


The first phase of the agon between Olympia and the Acropolis was 
played out in the architectural realm. At some time before the Persian 
invasion of Athens in 480 B.C., the Athenians embarked upon a building 
project on the southern side of the Acropolis. The essential features of this 
structure may be pieced together based upon architectural debris surviving 
from this ‘pre-Parthenon.’* It was a hexastyle temple, sixteen columns 
long, and was to be built entirely of local Pentelic marble with a stylobate 
of 23.5 x 66.9 m (Fig. 1).” A temple of these measurements was destined 
to be the largest on the Greek mainland (excluding the incomplete 
Olympieion in Athens), if the Mede had not intervened. Work ceased 
when the Athenians abandoned their city, leaving the construction site to 


7 On competitive emulation through temple-building: Snodgrass 1986, 55. Hurwit 
(2005, 133-45) examines rivalry between Olympia and the Acropolis; cf. Osborne 
2000, 234. 

* Parts of the steps and columns were immured in the north wall of the Acropolis, 
while others litter the modern site or were built into the Parthenon. On the remains: 
Hill 1912, 535-8; Korres 1995; Hurwit 1999, 132-5. 

? Hurwit 1999, 132-6 (Hurwit estimates the dimensions of the pre-Parthenon at 
26.19 m x 69.81 m); Neils 2001, 26-8. 
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the Persians. A decade later, an ambitious project sought to produce the 
most grandiose temple in mainland Greece, and perhaps beyond. 
Construction of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, the edifice which came to 
provoke the ‘temple-envy’ of the Athenians, must have commenced after 
the destruction of Pisa by Elis c.470 B.C., for Pausanias informs us that it 
was the spoils from this action which furnished the Eleans with the funds 
necessary to embark upon the project." 

Whatever hopes the Athenians held for the pre-eminence of the pre- 
Parthenon were transcended by the temple at Olympia. At 27.7 m x 64.2 
m, the temple was the largest in mainland Greece and more prodigious 
than the Athenians had intended the pre-Parthenon to be (Fig. 2).'' The 
ambitious scale of the decorative programme of the temple at Olympia 
also surpassed all others. Correlative to the immense width of the building 
were the dimensions of the temple pediment. Spanning some 26.38 m, and 
rising to a height of 3.47 m at the centre, the Olympia pediments were 
close to three times larger than those recently completed for the temple of 
Aphaia on Aegina, only 11.65 m wide and 1.74 m high." The pulley hoist, 
introduced as late as c.515 B.C., enabled Greek builders to lift much larger 
loads to fill pedimental spaces. The sculptors at Olympia, presented with 
an opportunity to create figures on an unprecedented scale, used this new 
technology well. The sculptors at Olympia were thus presented with an 
opportunity to create pedimental figures on an unprecedented scale. Most 
were larger than life-size, with the central Apollo on the west pediment 
and the central Zeus on the east pediment some three metres tall, and still 
formidable compared to those mortals who stand before them in the 
Olympia Museum today. The impression of size must have been even 
more conspicuous to the ancient viewer standing before the temple, 
surrounded as he was by the victor statues placed in the Altis. These, 
Lucian informs us, were not permitted to exceed life-size, a fact verified 


10 Paus. 5.10.2; cf. Bourke, this volume. 

!! Coulton 1977, 113; Hurwit 2005, 136. The dimensions of the temple of Zeus 
have most recently been calculated by Younger and Rehak 2009, 53. 

? For the dimensions of the Olympia pediments, see Younger and Rehak 2009, 53- 
4. Aegina pediments: Ohly 1976. 

P? On the introduction of the pulley-hoist: Coulton, 1974, 1-19. The builders of the 
temple of Aphaia on Aegina experimented with use of this technology, as is 
evident from the U-shaped channels found on a number of column drums. Most 
columns were, however, monoliths of limestone, levered rather than hoisted into 
place and the pedimental figures were not of dimensions which would test the 
limitations of the new technology. 
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by extant statue bases.'* The metopes of the Olympia temple, 1.6 m on 
each side, were also of monumental dimensions, larger than those on the 
Athenian treasury at Delphi (0.67 x 0.63 m). 

The sculptural programme of the temple at Olympia could claim not 
only to be bigger than that of most mainland temples, but better too. While 
the structure itself was made of a soft local limestone, Parian marble was 
used for the sculptural works. Parian marble was considered a particularly 
prestigious material. Its use did not go unnoticed, but made an impression 
of extravagant outlay. This is evident from Herodotus (5.62), who noted 
specifically that it was Parian marble that the Alcmaeonidae used when 
they spared no expense reconstructing the east façade of the temple at 
Delphi, exceeding what was functionally and contractually required. The 
cost of Parian marble was what distinguished it as memorable. When first 
exploited in buildings on the mainland during the sixth century, it was 
rarely used throughout, and was normally restricted to the decorative 
zones.'° On the temple of Hera at Selinus, Parian marble was ‘treated as a 
semi-precious stone,’ used only sparingly for rendering female flesh in the 
metopes, as, for example, on that depicting Heracles attacking an Amazon, 
where only the Amazon’s face, hands, and feet were wrought of marble." 
If the impact of Parian marble was partly a function of its cost, the use of 
this material at Olympia was especially impressive. The grandiose scale of 
the sculptural programme of the temple at Olympia required prodigious 
supplies of imported stone which made the decision to execute the 
architectural decoration in Parian marble an expensive endeavour. 
Hermann estimates that 1600 tons of raw materials were needed from 
which to carve the sculptures and roof tiles. It was not the cost of 
quarrying but of transporting this much marble to the site at Olympia 
which represented the major expense. Younger and Rehak, on their most 
conservative calculation, estimate that quarrying this amount of marble 


14 Lucian, Pro Imaginibus 11; cf. IVO 149, 162-3; Smith 2007, 97 n.45. 

5 Rehak 1998, 203. On the metopes of the temple of Zeus: Ashmole and Yalouris 
1967, 22-9. On the metopes of the Athenian treasury: Coste-Messeliére 1957; 
1966, 699-703. 

16 The Athenian treasury at Delphi, constructed entirely of Parian marble, is a 
notable exception. Tomlinson (2000, 141), noting that *in the sixth century the 
construction of all-marble buildings on the mainland is restricted to treasuries,’ 
suggests that this *emphasizes the especial significance of these buildings.' On the 
significance of the use of Parian marble by the Athenians in their treasury at 
Delphi, see Neer 2004, 78-80. 

17 Ashmole 1972, 12-15. 
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would cost some 7 talents, while shipment would cost 80 talents." The 
Aegina pediments had been made of marble, but the greater distance of 
Olympia from Paros and the proportions of the figures, much larger than 
their less-than-life-size Aeginetan counterparts, made the sculptures of 
Olympia an altogether more expensive, and therefore more impressive, 
feat. Parian marble conferred great status upon the patrons of the temple of 
Zeus who were willing to meet the substantial costs of transportation from 
Paros to Olympia. It is possible that the prospect of a temple constructed 
entirely of marble on the Acropolis had motivated the Eleans to ensure that 
the most conspicuous features of their temple were wrought of a suitably 
prestigious material." 

The temple was complete by 456 B.C. (or shortly thereafter), when the 
Lacedaemonians and their allies affixed a golden shield on the gable in 
commemoration of their defeat of the Argives, Athenians, and Ionians at 
Tanagra (Paus. 5.10.4). Rehak has suggested that the unfinished or 
partially finished state of many of the pedimental and metopal figures may 
indicate that the temple was hastily prepared to be dedicated at the games 
in 456 B.C., with the intention that details such as hair and beards be 
completed later. It is plausible that, when spectators and Olympic 
competitors entered the sanctuary in the 81" Olympiad, they were 
confronted with a new monumental temple, larger than any known on the 
mainland, and decorated with sculptures more extravagant than any seen 
before. The temple of Zeus set a benchmark in terms of size, richness of 
sculptural programme and conspicuous consumption of materials. 

Some ten years later, in 447/6 B.C., the Athenians came to renew 
efforts to raise a marble temple on the southern side of the Acropolis. The 
Parthenon unmistakably challenged the temple of Zeus in each of the 
fields in which the Olympian temple claimed superiority. As has been 
observed by Hurwit, the plan of the pre-Parthenon was deliberately altered 
in order to produce a structure larger than the temple of Zeus.”' Though 
many architectural members from the pre-Parthenon were recycled, the 
same cannot be claimed for the design. A 6 x 16 column temple was 
abandoned for an octastyle building (Fig. 3). The platform which remained 
from the first building project, twenty-two courses deep, was extended to 
the north and west, creating a stylobate which was 30.9 m x 69.5 m, some 


18 Younger and Rehak 2009, 51. 

P The pre-Parthenon was to be among the first temples constructed entirely of 
marble rather than local limestone: Tomlinson 2000, 141. 

? Rehak 1998, 193-208. 

?! Hurwit 1999, 166; 2005, 138. Osborne (1998, 174; 2000, 234) has also briefly 
considered the Parthenon as a challenge to the temple of Zeus. 
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3 m wider and 5 m longer than the temple of Zeus. The designers appear to 
have been determined to achieve a structure of these dimensions, 
undeterred even by the presence of an earlier shrine, consisting of a 
naiskos and round altar, to the north of the temple. Expansion in this 
direction necessitated the accommodation of the pre-classical shrine within 
the northern colonnade in a unique and slightly awkward arrangement." 
What is more, there are features of the Parthenon which suggest that the 
determining factor in the decision to enlarge the stylobate was a desire to 
exceed the proportions of the temple of Zeus. It has long been observed 
that the height of the columns of both temples, indeed of the temples 
themselves, was identical? As the pre-Parthenon’s column drums were 
re-used, an additional drum was required in each column in order to 
achieve a height of 10.43 m for the columns. The effort demanded by this 
task strongly suggests that Ictinus, architect of the Parthenon, intentionally 
invited comparison between the two structures." The new proportional 
scheme which Ictinus applied to the facade of the Parthenon and the 
addition of two columns ensured that the temple, which was the same 
height as that at Olympia, nonetheless covered a greater area. 

Trumping the temple of Zeus in terms of size, the designers of the 
Parthenon appear also to have engaged their counterparts at Olympia in a 
contest of sculptural decoration. Whereas on the temple of Zeus a Doric 
frieze with twelve sculpted metopes adorned the cella wall above the 
pronaos and opisthodomos, a continuous Ionic frieze embellished the 
Parthenon. Replacing a staccato series of metopes with an uninterrupted 
frieze emancipated the sculptors from the limitations of two-figure 
compositions, allowing them to depict a scene of greater complexity 
involving many more and varied participants." This appears to have been 
a deliberate enlargement of the original design of the Parthenon, intended 
to expand its sculptural programme. Regulae and guttae on the upper 
section of the architrave blocks in the pronaos and opisthodomos testify 
that a Doric frieze had originally been contemplated. "^ Indeed, it has been 
suggested that the metopes carved for this frieze were not abandoned with 
the change of design but moved to the exterior. The Parthenon metopes, 


?' On the shrine, see Korres 1997, 227-9; Hurwit 1999, 23. 

3 Curtius and Adler 1892, 6; Coulton 1977, 114; Hurwit 1999, 166; 2005, 138. 
Columns at Olympia range between 10.42 and 10.44 m, while those of the 
Parthenon are 10.43 m. The height of both temples from ground to apex was 
approximately 20 m. 

24 Coulton 1977, 114; Hurwit 1999, 166-7; 2005, 138. 

?5 Neils 2001, 36-7. 

20 Wesenberg 1983, 57-86; Korres 1994, 33; Neils 2001, 38. 
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appearing atop each of the four exterior colonnades, further extended the 
sculptural programme and could not have failed to make a more 
immediate impact than those of the temple at Olympia, limited to the two 
inner porches. It is true that the twelve Olympia metopes, each 1.6 m along 
each side, were larger than those of the Parthenon, which were only 1.25 
m wide x 1.20 m high.” But what the Parthenon metopes lacked in size, 
they more than made up for in quantity. Ninety-two carved metopes 
adorned the exterior of the temple, unparalleled and never outnumbered.^" 
The pediments of the Parthenon stole from Olympia the claim of being the 
largest in the Greek world. The pedimental space was only slightly larger 
than at Olympia, 28.8 m wide x 3.47 m high at the centre, but each was 
crammed full with around twenty-five larger-than-life-size sculptures 
depicting the birth of Athena on the east and the contest between Athena 
and Poseidon for patronage of Athens on the west.” The architectural 
decoration of the Parthenon was executed in Pentelic marble. This fabric 
was not as conducive as Parian marble to carving fine details and was 
neither as expensive nor as difficult to acquire for the Athenians, since it 
derived from a local source.” While not as prestigious a material as Parian 
marble for sculptural work, Pentelic marble did allow the Athenians to 
work in marble not just the sculptural programme, but the entire temple as 
well, producing one of the first all-marble temples in the Greek world.?' 
Undeniably, the most expensive element of the sculptural programme 
of the Parthenon, and the most spectacular, was the chryselephantine 
statue of Athena Parthenos (Fig. 4). It was not inevitable that the 
Parthenon would be furnished with an axial, central and permanent statue, 
far less one of the size and cost of the Parthenos. The assumption that all 
temples possessed a cult statue prior to the fifth century, or even the 
Hellenistic period, has recently been reassessed.” Other temples on the 
Acropolis already accommodated old, wooden, portable images of Athena 


*7 Rehak 1998, 203. 

?5 Neils 2001, 27, 36. 

? Palagia (2005, 231) briefly compares the two pediments. Tympanum height of 
the temple of Zeus: 3.44 m; of the Parthenon: 3.47 m. 

30 On Pentelic marble, see Neils 2001, 74-5. 

?! See above, nn.16, 19. 

? For instance, the temple of Apollo in the panhellenic sanctuary at Delphi could 
not have housed an image of the god within its cella, given the subterranean 
chambers which occupied this position, and the temples of Magna Graecia also do 
not appear to have possessed a temple image: Ridgway 2005, 112. Ridgway (2005, 
113) has shown that the proliferation of such images occurs in Periclean Attica, 
perhaps in response to the Parthenos. 
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Polias and Athena Nike venerated, in part, because they were believed to 
be acheiropoietic; they dropped from the sky or materialised in bushes or 
by the seashore.? A monumental chryselephantine statue was different in 
conception entirely. Such a statue was ostensibly the work of a 
contemporary sculptor, and as such could be loaded with symbols and 
political meanings important to those who paid for it and could enhance 
the status of the patron." 

Phidias’ Athena embodied the power and might of the Athenians. The 
goddess was depicted armed, but with her spear and shield at rest. In her 
right hand she held a chryselephantine Nike. The medium chosen also 
disseminated messages of status and power. In the hierarchy of sculptural 
materials, chryselephantine ranked first, representing as it did a substantial 
investment to acquire the necessary gold and ivory. In the case of the 
Parthenos, the equation of precious material with civic strength was 
conspicuous. The removable gold sheathing, weighing 40-50 talents, 
manifested the state reserve which could be accessed in case of 
emergency." 

Importantly, the statue also added to the overall sculptural programme 
of the temple, enhancing its prestige in that field. Additional surfaces on 
the goddess' appurtenances provided space for the expansion of the 
temple's decorative programme, and the iconography of the subsidiary 
decoration of the Athena amplified the mythological themes found 
elsewhere in the sculptures of the temple. Her shield was decorated with 
scenes of the Gigantomachy on the interior and Amazonomachy on the 
exterior and her sandals bore a Centauromachy. In addition, the base of the 
statue was 8.064 m wide x 4.10 m deep and carried a frieze depicting the 
birth of Pandora. The statue was 12.73 m tall with this base, and 
provided a focus for the interior of the temple, fitting comfortably within 
the widened cella. 

The statue and cella were unmistakably conceived and planned as an 
integral whole. The building accounts of the Parthenon indicate that funds 
were allocated for the Parthenos from the beginning of the project (IG T? 
436-51, 453-60). The Parthenon alone could claim to have bested the 
temple of Zeus in its dimensions, embellishment and building materials, 
but the Parthenos raised the stakes even further. This was a statue built on 


33 Paus, 1.26.7; Ridgway 1992, 120-7 (Athena Polias), 135-7 (Athena Nike). 

* Ridgway 2005, 113. 

35 Lapatin 2001, 64-5. 

36 40T: Thuc. 2.13.5; Plut. Mor. 828b. 44T: Philoch. in Schol. Ar. Pax 605. 50T: 
Ephorus apud Diod. Sic. 12.40. 

37 Lapatin 2001, 69. 
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an unprecedented scale. If Pausanias’ ecphrastic account of the Acropolis 
is indicative of the features which captured the ancient viewer’s attention, 
then the statue, along with the temple’s pediments, eclipsed the extensive 
metopal decoration and frieze.” The physical qualities and costliness of 
gold and ivory far excelled marble, whether Parian or Pentelic, as a 
medium for sculpture. With the chryselephantine Athena Parthenos, the 
Athenians forever raised the standard for prestigious religious spaces. 
Indeed, in the estimation of Philostratus, writing in a later period, a small 
temple with such a chryselephantine statue trumped a large temple without 
one. The statue of Athena Parthenos was dedicated at the Panathenaic 
festival of 438 B.C., heralding the second round of emulative competition 
between the sanctuaries of Olympia and the Acropolis. 


Round Two: The Athena Parthenos and the Statue of Zeus 


The Parthenon indisputably transcended the temple of Zeus in both the 
architectural and sculptural fields. The Athenian temple had challenged 
both the size and the embellishment of Zeus’ temple and won quite 
convincingly. Those in control of Olympia could not easily modify the 
dimensions of their temple, nor rebuild it of marble, nor could they 
enhance the metopal and sculptural programmes already in place. A new 
temple would place an exorbitant strain upon their recently-emptied 
coffers. Yet a desire to respond was ignited. Energy and resources were 
channelled into efforts to regain pre-eminence for Zeus’ sanctuary. The 
Eleans commissioned a monumental chryselephantine statue of their own. 
A decade or so after the completion of the Athena Parthenos, the Eleans 
were prepared to alter the interior of the temple of Zeus and embark upon 
a project intended to answer Athenian claims to possess the most 
grandiose sacred precinct.*! 


38 Pausanias (1.24.5-7) does not describe the Parthenon metopes or frieze, and only 
briefly refers to the temple pediments, spending most time detailing the statue of 
Athena and its subsidiary decoration. 

? On gold and ivory, their cost, value, and difficulties in acquisition, see Lapatin 
2001, 7-21. 

? Philostr. VA 5.22: €yó 8€ és Lepdv mapeA0Qv TOAAG dv FStov Ev avTQ 
wLKp®@ SvTL yapa EAEbavrös TE Kal xpvoo0 toot Ti Ev peyddrw 
KEPAHEODV TE Kal dadaAov. 

^! The considerable alterations made to the interior of the temple after the columns 
were in place make it clear that the statue was not part of Libon's original designs. 
Part of the stylobate was resurfaced; a pool was carved into the floor in front of the 
statue; stone and metal screens were affixed across the cella and between columns; 
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Adjudicated on dimensions and mass, the statue of Zeus at Olympia 
prevailed. Based upon the measurements for the statue which Callimachus 
gives in his sixth Jambus, Lapatin has calculated that the Zeus was around 
13.36 m high on its statue base.“ This may have been only slightly taller 
than the Athena which was c.12.73 m tall with its base, but what counted 
was that it was taller. Would the ancient viewer have been cognisant of 
this fact? Certainly the measurements of the Zeus were known. Pausanias 
(5.11.9) mentions that the height and breadth had been measured and 
recorded, though he does not indicate where they were transcribed or 
whether such details were openly available. Callimachus provides them in 
Iambus 6, the irony of which surely pivots around attempts to describe the 
Zeus in empirical terms, suggesting that the statue's dimensions were 
known and a critical part of ancient appreciation of the work, whether 
Callimachus and Pausanius approved or not." Size and measurement were 
indices of greatness and wonder in Herodotus' Histories, written in the 
period contemporaneous with the statue, and it comes as no surprise that 
the critical dimensions of the Zeus, destined to become one of the Seven 
Wonders of the Ancient World, were known widely from the time it was 
first installed. 

The measurements of the statue were known in antiquity, but it was the 
impression of size which had the more lasting impact upon the viewer. 
The remit which Phidias received from his Elean patrons must have been 
to create a statue larger than the Athena. Assigned this task, Phidias was 
restricted somewhat by the narrow dimensions of the interior of the 
Olympia temple, but these he used to optimum advantage (Fig. 5). 
Phidias was later remembered for his skil in making the optical 
refinements necessary to overcome the proportional distortions inherent in 


wooden stairways leading to the architrave were added. See Hurwit (2005, 140 
n.30) on ways the staircases and screens may have emulated the Parthenon. The 
modifications could have been made at any stage after the colonnade of the cella 
was completed, but a date in conjunction with the production of the statue is 
supported by ceramic finds from the ergasterion. This structure replicated the cella 
of the temple and was clearly constructed for the purpose of creating the statue. 
Associated finds suggest a date in the 430s B.C., if not slightly later: Mallwitz and 
Schiering 1964, 135-277, esp. 272; Mallwitz 1972, 255-66; Schiering 1991. 

? Lapatin 2001, 81. 

9 On the irony within Callimachus’ Jambus 6, see Hunter 1997, 50-1; Kerkhecker 
1999, 170; Priestley, this volume. 

^ On the measurement of wonders in Herodotus, see Hartog 1988, 230-7; 
Priestley, this volume. 

55 The cella walls were aligned with the column one from the corner on the hexastyle 
temple of Zeus, creating a cella much narrower than that of the Parthenon. 
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working on a monumental scale.” Possessing such knowledge of optical 
effects, Phidias must have been aware of the impact which an image filling 
the limited space of the cella would have upon the viewer. Working in the 
ergasterion, which replicated the interior of the temple, the sculptor 
created a statue which dominated the temple interior, giving the illusion 
that, though no more than a metre separated the two, the Zeus was much 
larger than the Athena. It is likely that the pool lined with dark Eleusinian 
limestone, an element added to the temple at Phidias’ behest, amplified 
this effect. The vision of the 13 m high statue was doubled by its 
reflection. The Zeus was also on a larger scale than the Athena, adding to 
this impression of mass. Seated Zeus was taller than the Athena, so clearly 
standing he would have towered over the goddess. Each body part would 
also be proportionately larger than the Parthenos. Strabo (8.3.30) may 
have objected that the statue would break through the temple roof had it 
chosen to stand, but the choice of proportion was deliberate. 

The Zeus at Olympia also allowed the custodians of Olympia to 
furnish their temple with an image wrought of suitably prestigious 
material. The statue thus went some way towards redressing detrimental 
comparisons which might previously have been made between the levels 
of conspicuous consumption involved in creating each structure. With the 
installation of the statue of Zeus, the pavement of the naos stylobate was 
removed and renovated. The first third remained the white limestone of the 
original flooring but the next section of pavement was replaced by a 6.50 
m square pool of contrasting dark Eleusinian limestone together with a rim 
of Pentelic marble." Hurwit has suggested that the use of Pentelic rather 
than Parian marble indicates the influence of the Parthenon, but if this 
material was intended consciously to evoke the Athenian temple, it failed 
in the case of Pausanias, who mistook the stone for Parian.** Nonetheless, 
with the remaining third of the naos floor occupied by the base of the 
statue, a significant proportion of the interior of the temple had been 
upgraded to marble. 


^5 Johannes Tzetzes (Chil. 8.333-69) tells the story of a competition between 
Phidias and Alcamenes for the commission of two statues of Athena to be 
displayed at a height on top of columns, in which Phidias demonstrated skill in 
making the necessary corrections to the details of his work so that it would not 
appear distorted to the viewer below: Lapatin 2001, 73. Lucian (Pro Imaginibus 
14) relates that Phidias adjusted certain features of the Zeus in response to 
comments on its proportions made by early viewers. 

?' Dörpfeld 1892: 11-16; Mallwitz 1972: 228-9. 

^5 Paus. 5.11.10; Hurwit 2005, n.30. 
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The statue itself, of course, required large amounts of extravagant 
materials. The Athena Parthenos, draped in 40 talents of gold, was clearly 
the more expensive of the two chryselephantine works. Zeus, unhindered 
by the modesty befitting a goddess, had more flesh exposed, requiring 
significant quantities of ivory to execute the broad expanse of his bare 
chest." It was the use of ivory, thought to mimic the appearance of the 
flesh of divinities, which made the more significant impression upon the 
viewer." Indeed, it was the ivory which Philo Byzantinus emphasised in 
his description of the Zeus as one of the Seven Wonders, musing that 
elephants had been created to supply Phidias with raw materials for the 
Zeus.” It is no wonder that it was the ivory-chested Zeus rather than the 
gold-clad Athena that was said to have added something to the religious 
experience and awe of the beholder, according to Quintilian (/nst. 12.10.9). 

The parts of the Zeus which were clothed undoubtedly enhanced the 
beauty of the statue. Zeus’ clothing was less costly, but the gilded glass 
mantle, inlaid with jewel-like glass, must have been stunning to behold. 
The full impact of the prestigious materials used to create the statue and its 
setting was probably felt on ritual occasions when hymns were sung and 
incense burnt. A multi-sensory experience was thus orchestrated in which 
the luminescent radiance of the god's ivory flesh and the glittering sparkle 
of Zeus’ drapery, dynamically lit by the flickering light from the reflective 
pool, a feature which the Parthenon did not possess at the time the Zeus 
was installed, enhanced the sense of sacred awe. The effect is poetically 
described by Lapatin: 


Glimmering in the half-light of the temple, reflected in the shallow, 
mirror-like pool set into the floor, the statue’s gilded glass drapery, with 
figures shimmering as if through silk, would have surely contributed to the 
awesome effect of Pheidias’ Zeus and, perhaps, facilitated that statue’s 
eclipse of the chryselephantine Athena.” 


Though of lesser cost, materials of prestige had been utilised well at 
Olympia to reinvigorate the temple interior and leave a lasting impression 
of grandeur upon visitors to the site. 

In one other way the Zeus achieved primacy. While it was infeasible 
for the Eleans to enlarge the Doric frieze or the pediments already in place 


® On the challenge of working ivory to create monumental works with large 
surface areas, see Lapatin 1997, 663-82; 2001, 74-5. 

50 On the connection between ivory and the divine, see Lorimer 1936, 14-33; 
Lapatin 2001, 15-16. 

>! [Philo Byzantinus] 1858, §3. 

52 Lapatin 2001, 83. 
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on the completed temple of Zeus, the subsidiary decoration of Phidias’ 
Zeus created an opportunity to respond to the challenge which had been 
made. Sculptural embellishment in relief on the Athena statue was 
restricted to the contoured surfaces of her shield, helmet and sandals.? 
Zeus' throne and footstool, in contrast, presented areas more analogous to 
the decorative zones of a building.°* Indeed, the width of the throne, 6.54 
m, was comparable to the width of the facades of some of the larger 
treasury-houses at Olympia. The tectonic nature of the throne allowed 
Phidias to augment the sculptural programme of the temple entablature. To 
the dual-figured metopes and restrained pediments were added complex 
narrative mythological scenes. The footstool was decorated with an 
Amazonomachy in relief, most likely disposed as a continuous frieze. 
Pausanias describes scenes depicting the Theban children ravished by 
sphinxes and the slaughter of the Niobids ‘on each of the two front feet,’ 
though Harrison considers these to have been positioned on the sides of 
the seat of Zeus’ throne." If surviving Roman reliefs of this scene derive 
from Zeus’ throne and not some other monument in Athens, it is possible 
to gain some idea of how they would have appeared." The throne 
kanones, the bars between the four legs, carried sculptures which seem to 
have been in the round. There is no way to gauge the height of these 
figures, nor their arrangement, but the impression must have been similar 
to that of a pedimental group. Pausanias tells us that the bar facing the 
entrance bore a representation of an athletic contest composed of eight 
figures, the other bars an Amazonomachy with twenty-nine figures. Three- 
dimensional Nikai, Seasons, and Graces also adorned the throne. Screens 
which restricted passage underneath the throne were decorated with 
monumental wall-paintings, further contributing to the grandeur of the 
statue. The impact of such a combination of so many elements elsewhere 
found on monumental public buildings — wall-paintings, multi-figure 
groups of sculptures in the round, friezes in relief — must have been 
lasting. 


55 Schweitzer 1940, 187-91; 1957, 12. 

*4 Pausanias (5.11.4) records that it was not possible to go underneath the throne as 
one could with the throne at Amyclae, since ‘there are screens constructed like 
walls which serve as barriers.’ 

55 Callimachus (Ja. 6.29-36) states that the width of the throne was the same as that 
of the base, which measures 6.54 m in the physical remains: Mallwitz 1972, 229. 
On the treasury houses, see Mallwitz 1972, 163-210. 

°° Harrison 1996, 60-1. 

5 Harrison 1996, 60-1. 
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Of the two chryselephantine colossi, it was the Zeus which accomplished 
greater renown. It was the Zeus which is mentioned more times in the 
literary sources, the Zeus which is described more than any other Greek 
statue.” It was the Zeus, and not the Parthenos, which entered the 
catalogue of wonders of the ancient world. If enhanced status brought this 
everlasting kleos, then the Zeus had achieved its aim. 


58 See Lapatin, this volume. 
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Figure 1: Plan of the hexastyle pre-Parthenon, with a stylobate measuring 23.5 x 
66.9 m. Plan: courtesy of M. Korres. 
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Figure 2: Plan of the hexastyle Temple of Zeus at Olympia, with a stylobate of 
23.5 x 66.9 m. Plan: after W. Dorpfeld, Olympia II: Die Baudenkmäler von 
Olympia (Berlin 1892) pl. 9. 
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Figure 3: Plan of the octastyle Parthenon. Plan: courtesy of M. Korres. 
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Figure 4: Reconstruction of the Athena Parthenos in Nashville, Tennessee. The 
original chryselephantine statue was the most expensive element in the sculptural 
programme of the Parthenon. Photo: after J. M. Hurwit, The Athenian Acropolis 


(Cambridge 1999), p. 22, fig. 132. 
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after H.-V. Hermann, Olympia: Heiligtum und Wettkampfstatte (Munich 1972), p. 


the interior of the Temple of Zeus added to the perceived size of the statue. Drawing: 
131, fig. 92. 


Figure 5: Reconstruction of the Statue of Zeus at Olympia. The narrow dimensions of 


CHAPTER FOUR 
NIKE, DIKE AND ZEUS AT OLYMPIA 


DIANA BURTON 


The iconography of Phidias’ great statue of Zeus at Olympia is 
remarkably complex, showing an intricate and carefully nuanced view of 
the god.! The statue does not survive, and there are few copies, but we are 
fortunate to have Pausanias’ detailed description.” Pausanias describes the 
god as enthroned, crowned with olive, with sceptre and eagle, and 
surrounded by myths both on the throne itself and on the painted panels by 
Panaenus surrounding it. One of the most distinctive and immediately 
recognisable features of the statue, however, is the appearance of 
personified Nike (Victory) standing on the god's right hand. Given the fact 
that Zeus conspicuously lacks his usual thunderbolt, it is not surprising 
that scholars should have linked its absence to Nike's presence. Arthur 
Cook sees this switch as part of a more complex move on Phidias' part to 
make Zeus into a milder, more majestic, and less violent figure, ‘not so 
much the stormy strength of the thunder-god as the tranquil supremacy of 
the victor.” More recently, along the same lines, Ken Dowden describes 
the substitution as ‘a modernising change...Nike is somehow more 
sophisticated than a thunderbolt and more suited to this static pose." 
Concurrently, the thunderbolt is related to dike; specifically to an early, 
violent form of dike that, it is implied, must be softened and modified to be 
acceptable to the religious and intellectual thought of the classical period. 
In effect, Nike is associated with a ‘transition from might to right,’ as 


! On the iconography of the statue as a whole, see Burton (forthcoming). 
Bibliography for different parts of the iconography is given below. 

? Paus. 5.11.1-8. On copies, see Lapatin 2001, 80 n.186 for refs., with figs. 189-93; 
Shefton 1982 on the Baksy krater; Richter 1966 on gems; LIMC s.v. ‘Zeus’ 89 for 
echoes in sculpture, lamps and painting. Also now Lapatin, this volume. 

? Cook 1914-40, 11.735 (talking in general about images of Zeus enthroned), 11.758 
(on Phidias’ Zeus specifically). 

^ Dowden 2006, 26; cf. Harrison 1996, 60 n.208. 
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Cook puts it^ The implication is that dike is a darker, harsher aspect of 
Zeus than nike. But is nike really a softer option? In this paper, I will 
examine this relationship between nike and dike in more detail, in order to 
establish exactly how each functions as an aspect of Zeus at Olympia, and 
I will argue that the two are inseparable and interdependent. 

What precisely is dike? The word is often loosely translated as 
‘justice,’ but it is not justice in the way we think of it; instead it reflects 
custom, established hierarchy and order.) Dike consists in each living 
being within this hierarchy possessing, and staying in, its specific position 
in the order of the cosmos. When Zeus imposes dike, he is very much 
defending his place at the top; the hierarchy in question is not only the one 
that he is at the head of, but also the one that he established and (given the 
cyclical pattern of Greek succession myth) could potentially lose. It is his 
position as ruler of all that is held in place by dike, and this is achieved by 
finding a place for every other being in the cosmos, and keeping them in it. 
It is not surprising, then, that the word also comes to refer to both the trial 
and the penalty in legal contexts. Hence the pre-eminence of the 
thunderbolt among Zeus' attributes; it 1s, first and foremost, used for 
enforcing dike, employed against those who try to cross its boundaries and 
pass into a sphere not their own, usually from the mortal to the divine — in 
short, those who commit acts of hybris. It is not the only device for 
returning transgressors to their proper place, but it is the most spectacular, 
and it is instantaneously effective. It is Zeus’ most common attribute in 
art; whether depicted as striding warrior or as king enthroned, the 
thunderbolt is there, and even when he merely holds it and does not wield 
it, it is a reminder of his dike and his ruthlessness in maintaining it.’ The 
dike of Zeus is deeply rooted in the ambivalence of Greek thought about 
monarchical power; although Zeus’ justice is ultimately beneficial, it 
nonetheless embraces tyrannical violence. This world order, ordained and 
upheld by Zeus, must by definition be just, but its individual applications 


5 Cook 1914-40, IL737; in the broader context, see his chapter on ‘Gradual 
Elimination of the Thunderbolt,’ II.722-64. 

$ LSJ s.v. 8(kn; see Lloyd-Jones 1971, ix and passim; Stewart 1983, 142-4. 

7 Standing or striding warrior: e.g. LIMC, ‘Zeus’ 62*; enthroned: e.g. LIMC, 
‘Zeus’ 198*. The thunderbolt appears in both standing and seated types, often 
along with other attributes (e.g. eagle, sceptre, wreath, phiale, throne, etc.; see 
Arafat 1990, pl. 30b for an example of Zeus with all of these). Given its frequency, 
its significance goes well beyond simply identifying the god, especially given the 
range of other attributes available and the fact that Zeus often holds it when he is 
seated and is therefore not in a position to use it. 

* Stevenson 1992, 432. 
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are not always comprehensible to mortals, and vary widely in their 
importance and in the emotions they arouse in the beholder.? 

Much has been written about dike and its expression on the exterior 
sculptures of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. The pediments depicted the 
race between Pelops and Oenomaus with Zeus adjudicating (on the east), 
and the Centauromachy with Apollo flanked by Theseus and Pirithous at 
its centre (on the west); twelve metopes across the ends showed the 
labours of Heracles, helped on occasion by Athena. These sculptures have 
often been read as embodying dike in the form of the punishment of 
hybris: Zeus, Apollo, and Athena act with the mortal heroes to restore the 
order of the world by punishing those who have endangered it. The 
suppression of Aybris by dike and consequent establishment of order lead 
not only to immediate benefits for the hero, but also to peace on a broader 
front for others dwelling in the area. Although violence may be needed to 
restore dike, and in art she (Dike) is shown asserting herself with some 
force, the state that she herself represents 1s characterised by an absence of 
violence." This is neatly encapsulated by the family tree of Dike in 
Hesiod: she is the daughter of Themis and sister of Eunomia and Eirene 
(Order and Peace).'” 

Dike, then, is undoubtedly a powerful aspect of these sculptures. But to 
look solely at these elements of dike and the punishment of Aybris leads to 
a danger of overstating their importance. Where there are losers, there are 
also winners. Judy Barringer has argued strongly for the prevalence of 
motifs connected with victory on the sculptures, both athletic. and 
military." This is all the more persuasive because the sculptures do not 
evoke pity for the defeated. The xenia-betraying licentiousness of the 
centaurs and the iniquities and arrogance of Oenomaus on the exterior of 
the temple of Zeus do not encourage sympathy for them, even as 
(ultimately) victims of punishment, nor do we pity the monsters and 


? On the inscrutability of Zeus’ justice, see Lloyd-Jones 1971, 80-8 and passim. 

1° Kadara 1971, 19; Hurwit 1987, 6-7; Knell 1990, 87-8 on the Centauromachy; 
against which Tersini 1987, 140; Raschke 1988, 47; Sinn 1994, 598-601; Stewart 
1997, 191-5; Stewart 2008, 98-101. 

! Shapiro (1991, 41) notes that Dike as the antithesis of hybris in Hesiod (Op. 
217-18) appears to be a passive figure, but is quite violently active in her rare 
appearances in archaic art, in which she fights Adikia (LIMC s.v. ‘Dike’ 1-3 with 
comments ad loc). 

? Hes. Theog. 901-2. West (1966, 407) notes that eunomia ‘implies not so much 
having good laws, as a condition in which the laws are observed.’ 

3 Barringer 2005, esp. 238-9; 2008, 51-2. For the athletic references, see Raschke 
1988 and Rehak 1998. 
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foreigners disposed of by Heracles. Our interest is vested in the young 
Pelops, Pirithous, and Theseus on the pediments. Heracles, too, is shown 
beardless and weary, unprecedentedly young and vulnerable on the first 
metope, which sets the tone for the viewer’s perception of the hero in 
subsequent labours. Admiration for the victors is at least as strong as 
satisfaction over hybris punished; nike shines brighter than dike. 

To an extent, this could be regarded as a glass-half-full, glass-half- 
empty question: two different ways of seeing the same thing. The presence 
of victory necessarily entails defeat, and the imposition of justice requires 
someone to administer it and generally someone to gain by it. Tom 
Stevenson has pointed out that the antithetical images of Zeus as 
benevolent father and selfish tyrant always have ‘a certain uncomfortable 
fluidity’ between them.'* From this point of view, nike and dike become 
two inextricably entwined themes. Zeus’ nod to Thetis in the Miad, on 
which Phidias is said to have based his statue, promises Achilles both 
justice and victory. The athlete striving to surpass others and achieve 
nike comes perilously close to losing his place in the divine hierarchy and 
upsetting dike. Victory odes reflect not only on the splendour of those who 
reach the prize, but on the risks they run in raising themselves above the 
common lot of mortals. As Evelyn Harrison notes, *warnings against the 
temptation to try to rise above human limitations are an integral part of the 
songs of praise that celebrate victory in the games. The greater the prize, 
the greater the danger, and the warnings are apotropaic in a very real 
sense." ^ Nike, therefore, represents not only the overcoming of obstacles 
in order to reach victory, but, by association, Nike may act as a reminder 
of the obstacles themselves. The effort involved in this is evoked by 
Pindar, who describes the victorious athlete who ‘fell upon the knees of 
golden Nike’ (xpvoéas Ev yovvaoıv nírovra Níxas)."" 

If nike 1s a strongly implicit presence on the exterior, she is yet more 
dominant on the statue itself. Most visible is the Nike standing on Zeus’ 
right hand. Like Zeus himself on the exterior of the temple, she too brings 


^ Stevenson 1992, 432-3. 

> IL 1.528-30. Many ancient commentators noted this passage as Phidias' 
inspiration, e.g. Dio Chrys. Or. 12.25-6; Eust. Il. 1.528 (SQ 728); Macrob. Sat. 
5.13.23; Strabo 8.3.30 (353-4); Val. Max. 3.7 ext. 4. 

6 Harrison 1996, 62. 

7 Isthm. 2.26 (of Nicomachus’ victory at Olympia); cf. Euthymenes, who falls 
twice into her arms (Nem. 5.42). These are the only two mentions of personified 
Nike in Pindar. 
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a taenia (‘wreath’) for the victor." The way in which Nike alights lightly 
in Zeus’ hand is uniquely Phidian, appearing elsewhere only on the Athena 
Parthenos.” Nike in the hands of Zeus turns away from the onlooker and 
towards her bearer; she does not belong irrevocably to the onlooker, but 
alights fleetingly before moving on.” The contrast between the enduring 
statue and her momentary pose captures the tension between the fleeting 
moment of victory and the enduring fame it provides. In addition, her 
companion-nikai at the feet of the throne are already engaged in the 
victory-dance to honour Zeus. The taenia, and the dance, may be for the 
athletes lined up along one crossbar of the throne, or for Heracles and 
Theseus defeating Amazons around it, or for Zeus himself — or for all of 
them. Even for a viewer who saw dike as the primary theme on the 
exterior sculptures, the emphasis on visible victory inside the temple may 
have operated to make him reconsider. The later addition of nikai as 
acroteria on the exterior could also be seen as a reaction to her presence 
inside, particularly as they were not the most common choice of acroteria 
for the region at the time.*' Nike is, however, a ‘modernising’ addition 
only in the iconographical sense. Her connection in cult with Zeus goes 
back at least to the archaic period and although it is not as visible in art as 
in literature, it certainly predates Phidias.” At Olympia, too, the 
association is of long standing; the victory monuments at Olympia are 
clustered around the temple of Zeus, as is appropriate for a quality so 
closely associated with him.” 


18 For the painted taenia held by Zeus on the east pediment, see Brinkmann 2003, 
79 and fig. 317.1-2. 

P? In spite of Nike's close association with Athena and Zeus, the use of the figure 
of Nike as an attribute of the deities in this way is without iconographic parallel: 
Thöne 1999, 112 with discussion of other deities holding living things, which she 
argues to be typologically different. Coins depicting Phidias’ great bronze Athena 
on the Acropolis in Athens may show Nike on her hand, flying away rather than 
towards the goddess, but this is uncertain (Harrison 1996, 31-4). 

? As argued by Thóne (1999, 113), who is speaking of the Athena Parthenos, 
though the same holds true of the Zeus. Thöne notes that she embodies not an 
irrevocable attribute, but a fleeting condition; she does not show, as is usually 
assumed, the giving of victory by the deity, but rather is a symbol of confidence 
and competence in victory (‘Tiichtigkeit und Seighaftigkeit’). 

4 Goldberg 1982, 195, 198. On these acroteria, see Robertson 1975, 284-91; 
Schultz 2001, 30-1, 36 with further bibliography. 

» E.g. early coinage of Elis depicting Nike: LIMC, ‘Nike’ 53 with Alexandra 
Goulaki-Voutira's comments (p. 897). 

? Barringer 2010, 171, 176; see also LIMC, ‘Nike’ 29-31. 
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What kind of victory is celebrated here? In view of the prominence of 
the games, Nike is clearly athletic. However, the finds at Olympia also 
indicate that the site had a strong military aspect. These finds include an 
exceptional number of helmets and other armour and weaponry, and Zeus 
himself (in particular Zeus Olympios) was often the recipient of such 
offerings.” Given this aspect of the sanctuary, and the close association 
between war and sport, it is tempting to see Nike as signifying military 
victory as well. Against this, Cornelia Thóne has argued that Nike is 
virtually never depicted in a military context until the late fifth century 
B.C., with Paeonius’ Nike at Olympia being the turning point, as she 
reflects private victory brought about by individual arete.” It is true that 
there are few images that have specific military references in them — but 
there are many that are not specific in regard to the type of victory at all. 
Nike flying with a taenia or dancing in a chorus could as well be 
celebrating the feat of a warrior as an athlete, especially if one individual 
is both, like Heracles and Theseus and perhaps the young athletes on the 
throne. 

Dike, however, is also depicted on the statue of Zeus, albeit with a very 
different effect from the exterior sculptures. On the arms of Zeus' throne 
are depicted the deaths of the young Niobids, and youths mauled by 
sphinxes.Ó This is the opposite end of the spectrum from the heroes 
overcoming villains on the exterior; these victims are far more pitiable and 
far less guilty — ‘beautiful, both physically and morally." Dike is shown 
to be somewhat arbitrary: not all crimes are punished, not all good men 
live well, and not all those who suffer are directly guilty. Zeus’ imposition 
of dike 1s here depicted as problematic, as it seems disproportionate to the 
original offence. One slip in an otherwise (apparently) blameless life has 
cost Niobe dearly, but her children and Amphion pay the price as much, if 
not more, than she does." The Niobids are not, strictly speaking, innocent, 


24 Barringer 2010, 166-77. 

^5 Thöne 1999, 114-19. 

?6 Paus, 5.11.2. For a tentative reconstruction of the Niobid panels from Roman 
copies, see Vogelpohl 1980; on the debated Roman copy of the sphinx, Eichler 
1960. For interpretations, see among others Fink 1967, 40-64; Simon 1985, 33-4; 
Harrison 1996, 61-2. 

°7 Harrison 1996, 61. Shefton (1982, 164) describes this as ‘a new feeling of pity 
for the human predicament.’ 

28 The fact that she is the daughter of Tantalus does put her at a disadvantage, as 
such misfortunes run in families in Greek myth. Sappho fr. 142 V, *Leto and Niobe 
were exceedingly good friends’ (Aáro kal Nıößa uáAa pev otra fjoav 
ératpat), may indicate that Niobe, like her father, was raised above her lot and 
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tainted as they are by their mother’s hybris, but they are awkwardly close 
to it. There are certainly other, more easily justified punishments that 
could have been depicted here; the Gigantomachy itself, for example, 
would not have been out of place, particularly given the hierarchical nature 
of dike outlined above. So why the Niobids? The answer surely lies in the 
nature of the justice here meted out. These myths show that maintaining 
the hierarchy can be a vindictively cruel process. Zeus does not punish the 
innocent, but guilt comes in varying degrees. The scenes depicted here, 
and the way in which they are presented, ask the viewer to question the 
nature of Zeus’ dike in a way in which the older sculptures on the exterior 
do not. The emphasis is on the interactions between gods and mortals, but 
more specifically between the powerful and the vulnerable. The 
Centauromachy and the race between Pelops and Oenomaus are battles 
between mortals of (more or less) equal strength; even Heracles is 
depicted at various points as struggling and weary. The Niobids and the 
gods, however, are so far apart in strength and status that there is no 
contest, only the spectacle of the immensely powerful destroying the 
completely defenceless. The same is true of the sphinxes; the nature of the 
myth here is debated, but the contrast between the powerful semi-divine 
hybrid and the youthful victim probably echoed the Niobid myth.” Dike 
for the Greeks, unlike justice for us, does not presuppose equality, and 
here it is deliberately inequitable.” The harsh and arbitrary aspect of Zeus’ 
character illustrated here, and the questions it raises, are echoed on 
Panaenus’ painted screens surrounding the statue. Subjects such as the 
rape of Cassandra, the death of Penthesilea, the imprisonment of Theseus 
and Pirithous, and the punishments of Prometheus and Atlas engage the 
viewers’ sympathies for the victims as much as, if not more than, their 
admiration for the victors. Thus, although Zeus’ thunderbolt is not 
present, its power and the dike it enforces are evoked by these images. 
However, these scenes are not immediately obvious to the viewer; the 
Niobids and sphinxes on the arms of the throne are not visible from in 


fell harder as a result. Amphion may have incurred the wrath of the gods separately: 
Gantz 1993, 539-40. 

? Weidauer (1980, 79) considers the Sphinx as Todesdämon symbolising ‘die 
Macht des höchsten Gottes über Leben und Tod;’ cf. Moret 1984, 26; Simon 1985, 
34. Vollkommer 1991 argues that the Sphinx depicted was not the Theban Sphinx, 
but a ‘Löwenfrau’ whose myth does not survive in the literature. 

°° Zhu 2003. 

3! See Völcker-Janssen 1987 for a detailed discussion of these panels; he argues 
(14-16) that the depiction of Theseus and Pirithous shows them imprisoned in 
Hades. 
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front of the statue, nor are the figured panels, so the visitor would have to 
walk around to the side of the statue to see them.” Nike, on the other 
hand, is clearly visible at the moment the viewer first sets foot in the 
temple and sees the statue gleaming in the dimness.? 

There seems a contrast here between the bright dance of the nikai at the 
front of the throne and the grim evocation of dike around the sides. In what 
follows, I would like to use the familial relationships of the personifications 
of Nike and Dike to explore their character and interaction further. 

This harsh dike has parallels in the Zeus of Aeschylus’ Prometheus 
Bound, with the difficulty of understanding his justice, and with the 
arrogant, tyrannical and cruel imposition of his new regime. Aeschylus' 
Zeus shows many of the features typical of the tyrant; he is brutally 
violent, suspicious, and lecherous.” His character is delineated by his 
henchmen, Kratos and Bia (Supremacy and Violence). These two had been 
associated with Zeus since Hesiod, along with their siblings Nike and 
Zelos (‘Spur to Emulation"). The relationship is crucial in the Theogony, 
in which the voluntary change of allegiance of the four and their mother, 
Styx, solidifies Zeus’ rule and (implicitly) ensures his victory over the 
Titans.”° If Zeus’ dike is a just world order and established hierarchy, then, 
in Hesiod at least, the four siblings are the means by which it is attained 
and maintained. All four are vital to Zeus; where he goes, they go, and 
they dwell with him for all time (Hes. Theog. 383-8, 400-1). If Dike, 
Eunomia, and Eirene show the benefits achieved by Zeus' rule, then 
Kratos, Bia, Zelos, and Nike embody the work needed to get there. 

In the Prometheus Bound, too, Kratos and Bia are important supporters 
of Zeus — but Zelos and Nike are absent from the bleak and tyrannical 
world of Aeschylus' tale. Zelos is no part of Zeus' character here, as Zelos 
incurs not only envy but competitive aspirations; the last thing Zeus 


?? The panels in the front were painted plain blue: Paus. 5.11.5. 

3 The question of who could enter the temple and see the statue is frustratingly 
unanswerable in the current state of our knowledge. Price (1999, 57-8) suggests 
that the doors were left open at the Olympic festival so that people could look in — 
but whether they could walk around it or not is another matter (Pausanias clearly 
did). See Corbett 1970 on access to temples in general; Tanner 2001, 262 on 
viewing as ritual practice. The athletes may have been crowned in the temple on 
the last day of the festival, though this is debated: Lee 2001, 69-74. On the 
arrangement of the panels, see McConnell 1984. 

34 Griffith 1983, 7-10, 220 ad 736-7 and passim; Seaford 2003, 99-101; O'Sullivan 
2005a, 140-1. 

35 Hes. Theog. 383-403; Wilson 2007, 257 for the translations; cf. West 1966, 272 
on Zelos: “Glory”, not envying but being envied.’ 

36 See West 1966, 272 on the parentage of the four. 
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desires is for others to emulate him. In the less tyrannical portrayal of the 
deity where all four siblings are active, Zelos acts to counterbalance the 
potential dangers of too much power, indicating a god who, albeit within 
limits, encourages the upwardly mobile. In spite of her somewhat 
explosive siblings, however, Nike herself keeps clear of acts of violence; 
rather, she tidies away the mess and beautifies the results of her brothers’ 
actions. As Peter Wilson puts it, her task is ‘to aestheticize a widely 
permeated ideology of glamorous supremacy.’” The greater sophistication 
of Nike posited by Dowden is at least partially due to this ability to put the 
right spin on events.” Nike, with her role of showing victories in the most 
attractive possible light, is also not required by a god who is (at this point) 
more concerned with achieving power than with dressing it up. The Zeus 
of the Prometheus Bound acts without proper sanction, by ‘customs that 
have no law to them’ (veoxpots 8€ Sr) vönoıs Zebs ád0éros kparóvet, 
149-51).? The result is still dike; but justice, order, and peace imposed by 
strength and force have a hard and unattractive look without the 
beautifying effect of Nike. Her prominence on Phidias’ statue is thus 
critical for establishing that this Zeus is not the Zeus of the Prometheus 
Bound." Yet her presence does also imply the presence of her siblings; as 
noted above, victory does entail effort, and the greater the victory, the 
more work by Kratos, Bia, and Zelos behind the scenes for Nike to tidy 
up. 

Dike thus arguably depends on a balance of power between the four. If 
it is supremacy and violence that bring Zeus to power, it is the more 
elusive and subtle assets of the glory of victory and the spur to achieve it 
that make his order palatable. Zelos and Nike imply a flexibility to Zeus’ 
hierarchical dike. It 1s, after all, possible to improve one's place in it — 
within limits. Zelos provides the spur to do so, and Nike provides 
affirmation of one's new position. The throne and panels of Zeus at 
Olympia explore this by depicting both the winners and losers in this 
struggle. Nike's brothers are vanishingly rare in art."' Like Dike, however, 
they are manifest in the myths chosen. Zelos, too, is implicit in the statues 


37 Wilson 2007, 287 and 258: ‘Her principal task, put simply, is to bring a vision of 
beauty and transcendence to those areas of mortal life — and there are many in the 
Greek world — where her brothers are active.’ 

°® Dowden 2006, 26. 

3° Trans. D. Grene; see Griffith 1983, 117 ad loc. 

4 The Prometheus panel itself showed Heracles about to release Prometheus, 
further expanding the range of dike for the viewer to consider: Völcker-Janssen 
1987, 22-4. 

^' LIMC s.v. ‘Bia et Kratos’ lists only three images; there is no entry for Zelos. 
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of athletes on the cross-bars of the throne, and in the heroes Heracles and 
Theseus, as well as the whole atmosphere of the sanctuary and the games. 
Nike thus, in effect, takes on the guise of an attractive and flexible aspect 
of dike. 

Given the beautiful Nike and the strict (to say the least) Dike that we 
have arrived at here, the two seem curiously misplaced in their family 
trees, like infants swapped at birth. Surely the delightful Nike would make 
a better companion to the gentle Eirene and Eunomia, and the tough 
background from which she actually springs would better suit Dike. Dike, 
however, is both necessary to her sisters and also just as much a reason for 
human rejoicing as they are; and Nike owes her existence to that of her 
brothers. The complex relationships between Nike and Dike and their 
siblings demonstrate the contradictory nature of the god to whom they 
belong. The statue of Zeus is ‘both celebratory and tough-minded;’” and 
while it would be easy to see Nike as the former and Dike as the latter, it is 
clear that Nike is also formidable, and Dike should be praised.” 


? Osborne 1998, 183 describing the Parthenon. 

® I am grateful to the organisers and participants of the ‘Statue of Zeus at Olympia 
Conference,' University of Queensland, July 2008, for a stimulating and enjoyable 
conference. Thanks also to Jeff Tatum, Tom Stevenson, and the anonymous 
reviewers for their kind and helpful comments and suggestions. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE LEGACY OF THE PHIDIAN ZEUS 
AT OLYMPIA 


JUDITH M. BARRINGER 


The colossal seated statue of Zeus by Phidias, made c.430 B.C. for the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia, was legendary already in antiquity.' Its size 
and splendour, together with its richly decorated throne, were remarked on 
with admiration by numerous ancient writers. Although the work itself no 
longer survives, we have Pausanias’ lengthy description of it, together 
with briefer mentions by other ancient authors,” and scholars have 
endeavoured to discern the Phidian Zeus’ appearance in other media.’ Less 
attention, however, has been given to echoes of the statue at the site of 
Olympia itself. Subsequent military victory monuments at Olympia appear 
to have taken inspiration from the Phidian Zeus, but rather than directly 
copying the colossal statue, the later works reflect the Phidian statue’s 
materials, orientation, attributes, and themes of sovereignty. It may be that 
more direct echoes existed but the evidence is lacking: although hundreds 
of inscribed bases survive from Olympia, and Pausanias describes others 
that are not extant, the statues themselves are lost. Nonetheless, it is clear 
that, beginning with Philip II, Hellenistic rulers made allusions to the 
Phidian Zeus in their own military victory monuments at Olympia in an 
effort to equate themselves both to heroes and to the god. In this way, the 
Phidian Zeus contributed to the idea of the Hellenistic ruler portrait, both 
at Olympia and elsewhere. 

Shortly after the completion of the temple of Zeus' cult statue, the 
Messenians and Naupactians dedicated an extraordinary military victory 
monument, which was clearly inspired by the temple's colossal image, 30 


! Vlizos (1999, 19-21) offers a good discussion of scholarly opinion on the date. 
? Paus. 5.11; Strabo 8.3.30; Dio Chrys. Or. 12.50-52. 
? Lapatin (2001, 80) gathers the evidence; cf. Lapatin, this volume. 
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m to the east of the fagade of the temple of Zeus (Figs. 1-3). A winged 
Nike, 2.16 m from the plinth to the top of the head, flies through the air 
and extends her left leg forward in preparation to alight atop an 8.45 m 
high, triangular marble pillar." Flying beneath her feet from an amorphous 
cloud is an eagle (his wings were added separately) that raises her off the 
pillar, which, together with her outspread wings (now largely missing), 
created the illusion of the figure being in mid-air;° this conceit is abetted 
by the drapery that presses close to the front of her body and, anchored by 
her hands, billows out behind her. The triangular-shaped base bore an 
inscription on its east or front side, which states that the monument is a 
dedication from the Messenians and Naupactians and names Paeonius of 
Mende as the sculptor (/VO no. 259). Pausanias (5.26.1) reports that the 
Messenians alone made the Nike dedication in honor of their victory at 
Sphacteria, which we know took place in 425 B.C., that it was funded 
from war spoils, and that the monument was sculpted by Paeonius of 
Mende. On historical and stylistic grounds, the statue is usually dated 
c.420 B.C. Shields were attached to the pillar on its three sides as we can 
see by the cuttings and the ‘ghosts’ that they have left behind, so the pillar 
was a tropaeum, one of many that dotted the site. It stands among a series 
of fifth-century military victory monuments clustered at this end of the 
temple, so its location is ‘normal’ in this respect. But the size and position 
of the monument, together with the over-life-size marble statue, set this 
monument apart and made it immediately visible to anyone within the 
Altis. Its placement just in front of the temple compelled passersby on the 
north-south route into the Altis, which passed just in front of the temple, to 
notice it. 

The Nike for the Messenian and Naupactian monument was only one 
of several created by Paeonius for Olympia, which worked in concert, 
visually speaking. The inscription on the triangular pillar states that 
Paeonius also produced the Nikai acroteria for the temple of Zeus, which 
Pausanias (5.10.4) indicates were of gilt bronze and stood over the centre 
of each pediment. Hólscher estimates their date c.430 B.C., just when the 
Phidian Zeus was underway.’ For an ancient visitor walking along the 
north-south access route into the Altis, the Nike atop its high pillar 
celebrating the victory of the Messenians over the Spartans stood slightly 
to the south, and in front, of the temple; the viewer could read the 


^ On the pillar and its reconstruction, see Herrmann, K. 1972. 
> On the use of Parian marble at Olympia, see Herrmann 2000. 
é Kreikenbom 2004, 198. 

7 Hólscher 1974, 75-6. 
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inscription and then see — juxtaposed to it in the background — another 
Nike by Paeonius perched atop a shield on the peak of the temple's east 
pediment (Fig. 4). This was no accident but was intended to draw 
connections between the two monuments in the viewer's mind. The shield, 
which was dedicated by the Spartans to celebrate their victory at the battle 
of Tanagra in 456 B.C., is another victory monument, but the Nike added 
atop it c.430 B.C. was intended as a response to this Spartan victory 
boast.’ Moreover, as Hölscher points out, the victory referred to by the 
Nike on the pillar belongs not just to the Messenians or Naupactians, but 
also to Paeonius, who won the right to fashion the temple's acroteria in a 
contest." 

The concept of victory is conveyed also by the temple of Zeus' 
architectural sculpture, its pediments and metopes, as I have argued 
elsewhere, '? and this aspect was emphasised not only by the Nikai on the 
temple's pediments, but also by the Nike held in Zeus’ outstretched hand 
within. Like the Phidian Athena Parthenos of c.438 B.C. in the Parthenon 
that preceded it, the Phidian Zeus held a winged Nike, perhaps three times 
life-size, in his right hand." Pausanias describes the Nike as 
chryselephantine, although fragments of glass drapery or glass moulds for 
drapery found in Phidias’ workshop at Olympia have prompted modern 
scholars to opine that the Nike's drapery was probably of gilt glass, at least 
in part." Pausanias adds that she wore a ribbon and a stephanos or crown 
on her head. Beyond this, we have no further direct evidence of the Nike's 
appearance. 

However, if we assume — and it is admittedly uncertain — that the Nike 
carried by the Zeus statue replicated the pose of that held by the Athena 
Parthenos," we know a little more. The earliest extant depiction of the 
Athena Parthenos, whose Nike was estimated to stand about 1.85 m high, 
occurs on a clay token found in the Athenian Agora in an early fourth 
century B.C. context. Although it is difficult to discern the Nike figure 
with great precision, it is clear that the figure is in movement, indicated by 
the backswing of the garment, and that her wings are slightly raised (Fig. 
5).'* In other words, she seems to be in flight or just alighting on Athena's 


* Hólscher 1974; 2002, 342. 

? Hólscher 1974, 76. 

1 Barringer 2005. 

! Paus. 5.11.1.2; LIMC 6, s.v. ‘Nike,’ 868 no. 205 [A. Goulaki-Voutira]; Schiering 
2001, 169. On the size of the Nike, see Lapatin 2001, 81-2. 

12 Lapatin 2001, 81-3. 

'3 LIMC 6, s.v. ‘Nike,’ 868 no. 195 [A. Goulaki-Voutira]. 

14 Camp 1996, 241-2, pl. 70 no. 20. 
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hand. The same attitude for the Parthenos Nike is attested in slightly later 
non-Athenian coins and in much later Roman copies of the cult statue." 
The same may have been true for Phidias’ rendition of the Nike held by 
Zeus as well. 

The location and pose of the Nike on the Messenian and Naupactian 
monument seem to form a direct response to the Nike held by the Phidian 
Zeus within the temple, whose throne was also adorned by dancing Nikai. 
While one could argue that the Athena Parthenos’ Nike was the 
inspiration, it would stretch the limits of credibility to think that the much 
closer Nike at hand - literally held by Zeus in the temple just behind the 
triangular pillar — was ignored in favour of the Athenian model, 
particularly since Zeus appears on the Messenian and Naupactian monument 
in the form of an eagle, like that perched atop the Phidian Zeus’ sceptre. 
Moreover, all around the temple and in the Altis were numerous statues of 
a striding or standing Zeus of various sizes, military thank-offerings from 
an array of poleis. One would have expected the Messenians to choose yet 
another statue of Zeus for their victory monument, but instead they 
selected a Nike like that held by the colossal Zeus, which itself was funded 
by spoils of war from Elis' defeat of Pisa (Paus. 5.10.2). 

Other monuments at Olympia also echo the Phidian Zeus. The 
Philippeion was begun — and perhaps finished — by Philip II, a three-time 
Olympic winner (356, 352, and 348 B.C.), as a victory monument for his 
triumph at the battle of Chaeronea in 338 B.C. (Fig. 6).'° The circular 
structure, 15.24 m in diameter, with an exterior peristyle of eighteen Ionic 
columns and nine interior engaged Corinthian columns," is located north 
of the temple of Zeus, at the west end of the Altis, where by the fourth 
century B.C. — and possibly earlier — a low wall marked off the Altis from 
the path running north-south down the western side of the Altis. ^ Within 
the structure, according to Pausanias, was a curved base that supported 
five statues by the well-known sculptor Leochares: Philip and Alexander, 
Amyntas (Philip’s father), Olympias, and Eurydice.'” The last two had 


'S E.g. Ridgway 1992, no. 57, fig. 84. 

16 Although Pausanias says that the monument was erected after the battle of 
Chaeronea, he does not explicitly make a cause-and-effect link. Even so, scholars 
have reasonably inferred that this is his meaning. See Seiler (1986, 89, 100), who 
notes that this victory monument differs from all others in the sanctuary; cf. 
Hintzen-Bohlen 1992, 26; Lapatin 2001, 117; Schultz 2007, 205, 221; 2009, 126. 
On the architecture, see Townsend 2003, a response to Miller 1973. 

'® Mallwitz 1972, 121-2. 

I? Paus. 5.20.9. Note, however, that Pausanias! text is lacunose here, and other 
proposals have been suggested. See Palagia 2010, who gathers the bibliography 
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already been moved to the Heraion by the time that Pausanias (5.17.4) 
arrived at the site in the mid-second century A.D. 

The arrangement of the statues within the Philippeion has been the 
subject of debate: one of the key issues concerns the central figure — 
whether Philip or Alexander” — and the reconstruction depends on which 
ruler completed the structure: whoever completed the building can be 
expected to have had his statue in the central location. Although 
Pausanias describes the sculptures as being chryselephantine (we might 
recall his saying the same about the Nike held by the Phidian Zeus), the 
extant bases have cuttings for the insertion of marble plinths, which 
suggests that the life-size statues were entirely or partially of marble.” To 
reconcile Pausanias’ text with the physical evidence, scholars have 
suggested that what Pausanias saw were gilt marble statues," or 
chryselephantine statues on a wooden frame inserted into a marble lower 
portion.” Whether gilt or partially chryselephantine, such rich treatment, 
particularly the latter in large-scale was usually reserved for images of 
deities. 


and argues that the Eurydice referred to is not Philip's mother, but his last wife 
Cleopatra, and that Amyntas, not Philip, should be placed in the centre of the base. 
Contra: Schultz 2009, 143, 165 n.7. 

? Although see n.19. 

?! Favouring Philip as having completed the monument himself: Schultz 2007, 
208-9; 2009. Those in favour of Alexander include Herrmann, H.-V. 1972, 171; 
Seiler 1986, 89; Romano 1990, 71; Hintzen-Bohlen 1992, 29; Hitzl 1995, 12; Lóhr 
2000, 117; Siebler 2004, 28. Huwendiek (1996, 156-7) reasons that Philip can 
scarcely have planned to include Olympias since he had disavowed her and 
married Cleopatra, the illegitimate daughter of Attalus, from whom he wished to 
have a male heir, and that Alexander finished the project by replacing Cleopatra's 
statue with Olympias and including his own. Lapatin (2001, 116-17 esp. n.197) 
echoes this thinking and stresses that Alexander altered Philip's original plan in 
order to emphasise himself as the rightful heir to Philip through Alexander's 
mother Olympias in order to counter the threat posed by a pregnancy of Cleopatra. 
Huwendiek (1996, 157, 159) further suggests that Philip intended an analogy 
between his parents and Cronus and Rhea, who were both worshipped nearby at 
Olympia, and another between Hera and Zeus and Cleopatra and himself. 

? Despinis 2004, 254-5; Schultz 2007, 220; 2009, 152-3. 

3 Schultz (2007, 221) acknowledges that the gilding may post-date the building 
and the group's creation; cf. Schultz 2009, 154. Contra: Krumeich 2008, 80 n.41. 
Jacquemin (2001, 296) and Eckstein (1969, 127 n.2) view them as marble and do 
not mention gilding. 

24 Hitzl 1995, 12 n. 43; Schmidt-Dounas 2000, 104; Despinis 2004, 255. For a 
response, see Schultz 2007, 231 n.107; 2009, 152-3. 
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Gilt bronze statues, such as the Nikai atop the temple of Zeus, 
appeared in the Altis long before the Philippeion but none had an 
architectural frame around it,” and the architecture and its placement are 
critical to the interpretation and reception of the statue group. Like the 
temple of Zeus, the Philippeion seems to have been oriented to the east," 
perhaps aligned with the Altar of Zeus." The west side of the Altis houses 
a concentration of sacred structures: the Heraion of c.600 B.C., which was 
almost certainly first dedicated to Zeus before the later temple was 
constructed c.470-456 B.C. further south; the Pelopion, the hero shrine to 
Pelops; and the ash altar to Zeus, which had been in use for centuries. The 
sacrifices at the ash altar also were instrumental to the operation of the 
oracle at Olympia, whose signs were read in the flames that consumed the 
sacrificial victims; it was frequently consulted on military matters in the 
sixth through the fourth centuries B.C.” It was here that the prominent, 
eye-catching Philippeion found its place — surely a choice negotiated 
between the ruler and the Elean officials in charge of the site to suggest 
that this building should also be regarded as sacred. 

The central statue in the Philippeion would have been aligned with the 
doorway, thus looking east, and with its gilding or chryselephantine 
material conveyed the idea of a cult statue set within an architectural 
frame,” like the Phidian Zeus seated in the temple nearby. There is no 
evidence for cult worship at the Philippeion, nor written evidence to 
indicate that Philip was worshipped with Zeus at Olympia, but it is clear 
that this happened elsewhere: an inscription from Eresos on Lesbos dating 


?5 On the significance of the frame, see Schultz 2009, 154-8. A gilt statue of 
Alexander I was dedicated at Olympia, but it is not clear what the primary material 
was. See Solin. 9.13; Krumeich 1997, 25-7. 

26 For a southeast orientation, see Seiler 1986, 90. 

27 Posited by Schultz 2007, 232 n.30; 2009, 163. 

°8 See Barringer 2009, 223 n.2 for full bibliography. 

?? Pind. Ol. 6.4-5, 6.64-70, 8.1-3; Hdt. 8.134.1, 9.33-36; Soph. OT 897-9; Xen. 
Hell. 4.7.2; Strabo 8.3.30; Paus. 5.13.11; Plut. Agis 11.3. In addition to these texts, 
there are numerous ancient inscriptions that deal with the oracle, seers, and 
proxenoi, who aided the seers. For further bibliography, see Taita 2004-2005. 

30 Cf. Borbein 1973, 67; Siebler 2004, 28. Lapatin (2001, 118), however, claims 
that chryselephantine alone does not endow a figure with divine meaning. Some 
scholars think too that the images would not so much resemble cult statues as 
offerings in a treasury: Hintzen-Bohlen 1992, 27; Schmidt-Dounas 2000, 114; 
Krumeich 2007, 169. 

?! Cf. Borbein 1973, 66-7; Hintzen-Bohlen 1992, 133; Krumeich 2007, 169. 
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from the time of Alexander the Great mentions altars to Zeus Philippios." 
The circular shape of the Philippeion recalls heroa elsewhere," and its 
placement within the Altis adjacent to the Pelopion and Heraion and near 
the altar would have visually linked the structure with these other sacred 
buildings to suggest an elevation of Philip and his family to the ranks of 
heroes or gods. ^ The fourth-century Athenian orator Isocrates, in his 
address to Philip (Philippus 5.143-5), likened Philip to Pelops and 
Heracles. Some scholars have suggested a dynastic link of the Macedonian 
royal house to Heracles via the Argead line, which would further explain 
close proximity to the Pelopion: Alexander I of Macedonia competed in 
the Olympic games c.500 B.C. in spite of opposition that he was not a 
Hellene; he was able to prove his descent from the Argives, and thus went 
on to win at the stadium.” 

The use of a curved base as the format for the statues also advances 
this argument. While Philip may have taken inspiration from the fourth- 
century B.C. Argive Monuments at Delphi, which depict family groups, in 
order to underscore his Argive connections, a more immediate source at 
Olympia is likely to have played a greater role. Two of the most imposing 
military victory monuments at Olympia were statue groups set on curving 
bases, both from the second quarter of the fifth century B.C., the Achaean 
and Apollonian monuments (Fig. 1). Aligned with the path from the west 
that runs along the south side of the Altis was the Apollonian dedication, a 
major military victory monument mentioned by Pausanias (5.22.2-4) and 
confirmed by archaeological finds in situ. The monument's inscription, 
surviving in part, and Pausanias’ account indicate that this dedication to 
Zeus was made by the people of Apollonia in Illyria, a colony from 
Corinth and Corcyra, and was erected with a tithe of the spoils from their 
conquest of two cities, an event that scholars date in the first half of the 
fifth century B.C. Together with Pausanias' description, the blocks 
indicate that the base, 13 m in diameter when restored, supported thirteen 


?? Habicht 1956, 14-16. Philip was worshipped together with Artemis at Ephesus, 
as Habicht points out. 

? Herrmann, H.-V. 1972, 171; Borbein 1973, 66-7; Hintzen-Bohlen 1992, 27. 

? Miller 1973, 192; Seiler 1986, 101-3. Huwendiek (1996, 155-6) notes that heroa 
or tholoi are usually near temples in sanctuaries and raises the possibility that the 
Philippeion is intended as a Aeroon. Siebler (2004, 28) even refers to the 
Philippeion as a *Rundtempelchen.* 

35 Hdt. 5.22; Hintzen-Bohlen 1992, 26-7. 

?6 Schultz 2007, 212; 2009, 136-8. 

37 Seiler 1986, 100-2. Schultz (2007, 212; 2009, 136, 138-9) mentions the Achaean 
base but says nothing about the Apollonian base at Olympia. 
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over-life-size bronze statues: Zeus in the centre, flanked by Thetis and 
Himera (supplicating Zeus), then pairs of opposed Achaean and Trojan 
heroes, and at the ends of the base, Achilles on one side and Memnon on 
the other.” The second monument was dedicated by the Achaeans in the 
southeast of the Altis to the west of the north-south path leading into the 
temenos. Over-life-size, free-standing bronze figures stood on a long, 
curved base facing east and turned slightly to the north, that is, toward the 
open area south of the stadium and ash altar. Pausanias’ account can be 
paired with the extant remains: poros foundations and one level of the 
curving base, which was truncated at the north end (including the 
foundations), and, opposite it, two levels of foundation and one level of 
the base of Nestor.” Together, the extant remains and Pausanias! account 
indicate that the monument originally depicted nine Achaean heroes, 
armed with shields and spears, including Odysseus, Agamemnon, and 
Idomeneus, drawing lots from Nestor's helmet to determine who would 
meet Hector in single combat. Although the two imposing groups 
commemorated actual historical events, both employed mythological 
figures from the Trojan War as emissaries for the Achaeans and 
Apollonians, thus heroising the victors. The Philippeion's curving base 
with the ruler flanked by his family echoed these earlier monuments and 
visually implied an association with the heroes depicted by them. 

Directly across the Altis from the Philippeion and the temple of Zeus, 
two monumental statues towered over the sanctuary in the Hellenistic 
period (Fig. 1). A 24 m long base, with an exedra at its middle point, 
running north-south was framed at either end by two 8.89 m high Ionic 
columns of marble, each of which supported a single statue, for a total 
height of 12-13 m (Fig. 7). The foundations of the monument and parts of 
the columns survive but we possess no fragments of either statue. 
Inscriptions on the base (ZVO nos. 306-7) indicate that the statues were for 
Ptolemy II and his wife, Arsinoe II, and that this monument was erected 
by the important and powerful nauarch (*naval commander") Callicrates, 
son of Boiscus, of Samos, sometime between the marriage of Ptolemy II 
and Arsinoe II in 278 B.C. and the latter's death in 270 B.C., since 
Arsinoe is still referred to in the inscription as Bac(Atoca (‘Queen’).” 
Because Callicrates 1s not yet labelled as nauarch, the dedication may pre- 


38 Eckstein 1969, 16-22; Barringer 2009, 231-5. 

3° Paus, 5.25.8-10; Eckstein 1969, 27-32; Barringer 2009, 229-31. 

? Hoepfner 1971, 51-2. On the date of the marriage, see the summary in Hauben 
1970, 35 n.3. Müller (2009, 265-6) summarises the early scholarship in her study 
that focuses on the historical and political context of the Ptolemaic couple. 
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date his appointment to this office and may commemorate the marriage of 
the royal couple."' 

The materials used for the monarchs' statues and the size, composition, 
and placement of the monument on the east side of the Altis are a rejoinder 
to the monuments facing it on the west side. Hoepfner has noted that the 
monument was carefully sited so that the two columns have precisely the 
same angle with respect to the southeast-corner column of the Heraion and 
the northeast-corner column of the temple of Zeus in order to draw a 
connection between the royal Ptolemaic couple and the divine couple." 
The former's sibling marriage was likened to that of Zeus and Hera, the 
two chief deities worshipped at Olympia, in poetry, and was surely in the 
minds of contemporary spectators at the site." The orientation of the 
monument with respect to the two temples is hardly accidental and, for the 
attentive viewer, would underscore an analogy between the Ptolemaic 
rulers and their divine counterparts. Moreover, Callicrates became priest 
of the dynastic cult of the Theoi Adelphoi in 272/1 B.C., and we might 
posit that his connection with this cult may be further evidence of the 
intended link between the royal couple and Zeus and Hera at Olympia." In 
addition, Theocritus’ poem makes allusions to Ptolemy as Zeus throughout 
the poem and calls attention to Ptolemy's descent from Heracles, the son 
of Zeus." These references echo the claims of Philip II in respect of the 
two chief figures of Olympia itself. 

Hoepfner speculates that the statues, which are not extant, were gilt, 
and Hintzen-Bohlen thinks they may have been bronze." While we do not 
know the occasion for the Ptolemaic dedication, its patron, a highly 
competent and successful naval commander, and the historical context 
suggest that the monument honoured Ptolemaic dominance on the seas, 
which persisted until Ptolemy II’s navy was defeated by Antigonus II 
Gonatas in 261 B.C. in the Chremonidean War, perhaps even a specific 
battle. Like the Philippeion, the Ptolemaic monument alludes to real 
individuals, and celebrates a dynasty and familial relations, as well as 
military dominance. The Ptolemaic Monument surely takes its cue from 
the first dynastic monument on the site (while the earlier Achaean and 
Apollonian bases were dynastic, they do not allude to real individuals). 


^! Hauben 1970, 36. 

on Hoepfner 1971, 45, Beilage 1. 

® Theoc. Id. 17.131-4; Hintzen-Bohlen 1992, 78-9. For the literary analogy of 
Hellenistic kings to Zeus, see Levi 1970. 

^ Bing 2002/3, 244. 

45 Samuel 1993, 181. 

“© Hintzen-Bohlen 1992, 77. 
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The positioning of the later Ptolemaic monument on the far side of the 
Altis from the Philippeion, which is the monument furthest west, seems a 
direct response to the earlier Macedonian dedication and stakes a claim to 
the eastern side of the Altis. Moreover, the portrait statues atop the 
columns towering high above the Altis were counterparts to the Nike of 
Paeonius, the military victory monument on the other side of the Altis to 
the south, which stood at nearly the same level (Figs. 1-3). 

While a response to the Philippeion, the Ptolemaic Monument also 
surpassed it in scale and in audacious claim," and overshadowed the 98 m 
long Echo Hall made of marble and limestone standing immediately to the 
east of it (Fig. 1). The Echo Hall, which was never completed, was 
standing when the Ptolemaic Monument was constructed just 2.40 m in 
front of it. The patron of the Echo Hall is unknown; some regard it as a 
Macedonian commission because of architectural similarities with the 
Philippeion," and it is dated to the second half of the fourth century B.C. 
on the basis of pottery. The building, with its forty-four Doric columns, 
served as a viewing point for visitors, as a preparation place for athletes, 
and also demarcated the eastern boundary of the Altis. The Ptolemaic 
Monument stands just a few feet directly in front of the Hall, thus partially 
obstructing the view of it from the Altis, one monument elbowing out 
another for prominence. If the Echo Hall was a Macedonian commission, 
then the assertions about the political aims of the Ptolemaic monument 
receive further support. 

This brief survey provides a picture of the influence of the Phidian 
Zeus on the Altis at Olympia. Both the statue's iconography and meaning 
were adopted by later patrons to trumpet their own military victories and 
to liken themselves to the supreme ruler, but this was not done by 
wholesale copying of the image — at least so far as we know. The wish to 
liken oneself to Zeus is attested in many ways for Philip II and subsequent 


47 Hoepfner (1971, 47) points to Egyptian obelisks as the inspiration for the 
monument's unusual design (contra Grossmann 1974, 699), though he also notes 
that a predecessor to a two-columned statuary monument is attested by a pair of 
Ionic capitals of the late fourth century B.C. at Olympia that once held statues. 

^5 Cf. Hintzen-Bohlen 1992, 78-9. 

® Siebler 2004, 29. According to Koenigs (1984, 2), the form of the marble 
stylobate is similar to that of the Philippeion, suggesting the same workmen, 
though not necessarily the same patron. Koenigs also notes that Curtius had earlier 
considered the Hall to be a Ptolemaic commission, but Koenigs does not find this 
credible on the basis of the Hall’s stylistic properties. See also Bringmann and von 
Steuben 1995, 456-7, who summarise the earlier scholarship. 

50 Koenigs 1984, 1. 
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Hellenistic rulers — in coinage, rituals, poetry, and in monuments elsewhere. 
At Olympia, such aims found a ready source of imagery in the majestic, 
colossal statue of Zeus. Later Roman emperors, such as Augustus and 
Claudius, also took a cue from the Phidian statue for their portraits at 
Olympia and elsewhere but that material lies beyond the scope of this 
essay. 


>! I wish to thank Tom Stevenson for his gracious invitation to the Phidian Zeus 
conference in Brisbane and the conference participants, whose questions and 
discussion helped refine this work. I am also indebted to Hans Rupprecht Goette 
for photographs and for reading and discussing this text with me. 
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Fig. 1: Plan of Olympia, c.200 B.C. 1) Temple of Zeus; 2) Workshop of Phidias; 3) 
Philippeion; 4) Heraion; 5) Metroon; 6) Echo Stoa; 7) Ptolemaic Monument; 8) 
Pelopion; 9) Stadium; 10) Bouleuterion; 11) Area of Ash Altar of Zeus; 12) 
Southeast Building; a) Achaean Monument; b) Plataean Monument; c) Apollonian 
Monument; d) Nike of Paeonius; e) Praxiteles Monument; f) Eretrian Steer 
Monument; g) Zanes bases. Plan: adapted by H. R. Goette after H.-V. Herrmann. 
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Fig. 2: Pillar of the Nike of Paeonius, Olympia. Photo: H. R. Goette. 
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Fig. 3: Nike of Paeonius, Olympia Museum. Photo: H. R. Goette. 
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Fig. 4: Reconstruction of the East Fagade, Temple of Zeus, Olympia. Drawing: 
after P. Grunauer, ‘Zur Ostansicht des Zeus Tempels,’ Olympische Bericht 10 
(1981) 256-301, Taf. 29. 


Fig. 5: Terracotta token depicting Athena Parthenos. Agora Museum MC1353, 
Athens. Photo: Agora Excavations, The American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. 
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Fig. 6: View of the Philippeion, Olympia. Photo: H. R. Goette. 
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Fig. 7: Reconstruction of the Ptolemaic Monument, Olympia. Drawing: after W. 
Hoepfner, Zwei Ptolemaierbauten, AM Beih. 1 (Berlin 1971) Beil. 21. 


CHAPTER SIX 
REPRESENTING ZEUS 


KENNETH LAPATIN 


Phidias’ monumental chryselephantine statue of Zeus Olympios was 
the most famous artwork of the ancient world. Though lost, it can be 
envisaged clearly thanks to the detailed description of the second century 
A.D. traveller Pausanias, more abbreviated accounts of other Greek and 
Roman authors, and ancient representations in multiple media: statues and 
statuettes, reliefs, paintings on walls and vases, mosaics, gems, coins, and 
lamps.' I deliberately use the term ‘representations,’ rather than ‘copies,’ 
for how can the masterpiece of the greatest sculptor of the ancient world, 
an enormous statue fashioned of precious materials with a wealth of 
subsidiary iconography, be ‘copied’ at a considerably smaller scale and in 
other materials? While these second- (and third-) generation images are 
often illustrated by scholars when the Zeus is invoked, they have not 
hitherto been exploited as potential evidence for the ancient reception of 
Phidias’ lost original. 

Some fifteen years ago, I attempted a similar exercise with regard to 
the Athenian sculptor’s other great chryselephantine statue, the Athena that 
originally resided in the Parthenon on the Acropolis.” The so-called 
Athena Parthenos received less praise from ancient authors than the Zeus, 
but it seems to have been represented more frequently, appearing, in 
addition to the media mentioned above, on gold jewellery, bone and ivory 
appliqués, terracottas, and even clothes buttons. The thesis of my 1996 
paper was that contextual analysis of ancient representations of the Athena 
— well over two hundred of which survive — might yield useful information 
about the ancient reception of the image. The Athena Parthenos on an 
Athenian coin or a state document relief meant something different from 
the same figure placed in a temple, on an altar, in a library, or on a brooch 


! For the literary evidence and a selection of the visual, see Lapatin 2001, esp. 79- 
86, 88-90, figs. 175-93. 
? Lapatin 1996. 
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or a finger ring. I concluded that Phidias’ chryselephantine Athena served 
variously as an official emblem of the Athenian state, a more general 
marker of Athens or Athenian origin, a symbol of high culture and 
learning, and an image of feminine virtue. Of course, the Parthenos also 
became one of the standard iconographies of the goddess, and thus could 
be employed in various narratives, such as Ajax and Achilles gaming.’ 

So what about Phidias’ Zeus? Its renown in the ancient world was 
unsurpassed. Greek and Roman authors mention the statue far more often 
than the Parthenos. Pausanias’ (5.11.1-11) detailed description of the 
statue is one of the fullest of any artwork that has come down to us. But 
what defines an image of Zeus as a representation of Phidias’ Zeus 
Olympios — especially when, as noted above, we are dealing with works 
considerably smaller than the massive statue at Olympia, produced in 
other media, often long after and far from the original? 

In The Types of Greek Coins published in 1883 Percy Gardner 
illustrates seven ancient coins that he believes depict Zeus Olympios and 
one that features the head of the god alone.* The last is a well known 
bronze issue, minted by the Eleans under Hadrian (to be discussed below, 
Fig. 1), but the other six depict the god holding an eagle, not a Nike, in his 
right hand. Some of these, such as the image on the reverse of drachms 
and tetradrachms of Alexander the Great minted both during his life and 
posthumously,’ certainly seem to derive from Phidias’ statue. As with 
many other representations of the god enthroned and holding a 
thunderbolt, phiale/patera, globe, or another attribute, however, they 
certainly do not represent it.° For me, a representation of Phidias’ Zeus 
Olympios must conform to Phidias’ iconography in at least its basics: the 
god should be enthroned, holding a Nike in his right hand and a sceptre in 
his left. His lower body should be draped, his chest bare, and his himation 
draped over a shoulder. At Olympia the god had an eagle atop his sceptre, 
but this detail 1s too minute to have appeared on most small-scale 
representations, such as coins and gems. The eagle, however, does 
sometimes appear at the god's side. Likewise, the many smaller figures 
that ancient authors attest adorned the throne and footstool of the Zeus at 


? Lapatin 1996, unfortunately, is not illustrated. In addition to the references 
therein for ancient representations of the Athena Parthenos, see also Lapatin 2001, 
esp. 63-79, 85-90, with further bibliography, and figs. 149-65. 

^ Gardner 1883, 213 and plates indicated. 

3 E.g. Gardner 1883, pl. 12; Franke 1964, pls. 172-3; Price 1974, pl. 11, nos. 61, 
63; Merkholm 1991, pls. 1-5. 

6 Richter (1966, 168) notes that ‘they could have been inspired by Pheidias’ statue, 
without being representations of it.’ 
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Olympia are usually absent from ancient representations on a reduced 
scale, though, as we shall see, they do occasionally appear. Of course, 
even with the presence of the principal attributes, it is sometimes difficult 
to know whether a Zeus Nikephoros represents Phidias’ statue at Olympia, 
or some ancient variation of the statue, such as the Zeus Olympios at 
Megara, at Athens, at Daphne in Syria, or some other site.’ The origin of 
specific artifacts can be revealing: Megarian coins are likely to represent 
the statue erected in that polis by Theocosmos, rather than that at Olympia, 
though the former was clearly inspired by the latter, so much so that 
Phidias is said to have collaborated on it." Some ancient images of Zeus, 
however, may merely represent the god in the Phidian tradition, and not 
any particular statue at all. Like the Athena Parthenos, the Zeus Olympios 
provided ancient artists with a new 1conographical scheme that could be 
employed for representations of the god in diverse circumstances. Unlike 
the Athena, however, Phidias’ Zeus seems to have been employed in fewer 
contexts with fewer, though no less significant meanings. 

The most plentiful ancient representations of Zeus Olympios, without 
doubt, are coins. Though miniature in scale, they depict the basic features 
mentioned by Pausanias and other ancient authors. The Hadrianic bronze 
coins mentioned above are frequently published, both in photographs and 
line drawings, though only a few examples survive: the god wears a crown 
of olive and sits on an elaborate throne, with a footstool, holding a Nike in 
his right hand and a sceptre in his left (Fig. 1)." However, this coin, with 
the head of the god on one side and the enthroned figure on the other, is a 
modern concoction: it is not one single issue — though it is often presented 
as such, even in the works of some specialists — but two. These 
provincial coins feature the bust of the emperor on the obverse, and on the 
reverse, either the head of the god or the entire statue of Zeus Olympios. I 
hope that this — and much of what follows — is not mere pedantry, for it is 
important to recognise such distinctions if we are to examine in context the 
ancient representations of Phidias’ Zeus. 


7 For these statues, attested both physically and in texts, see Lapatin 2001. 

8 Lapatin 2001, 96, fig. 196. 

? For the coins, see Gardner 1879, 48-51; Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner 1964, 70, 
pl. P 20-2; Weil 1912, pl. 10; Toynbee 1944, 67-78; Seltman 1948, pl. 28, nos. 1, 
2, 4, 5, 7, 8; Lacroix 1949a, 259-66, pl. 22, nos. 5-9; Liegle 1952, pls. 1, 3, 6, 14- 
17, 19; Franke 1984, pls. 51-2; Boardman 1985, figs. 181-2; Simon 1985, 32-3, 
figs. 21-2; Galani-Krikou 1996, 186, no. 11; Lapatin 2001, fig. 191. 

10 This error is implicit in many publications and explicit both in print (e.g. 
Furtwängler 1895, 219, pl. B; Toynbee 1944, 67; Mallwitz 1972, 23, fig. 14) and 
on-line (e.g. http://www.sikyon.com/Olympia/Coinage/coins eg03.html). 
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The Hadrianic bronze coins were minted by the citizens of Elis, who 
controlled the Olympian sanctuary, or their representatives. They have 
been attributed to the same die carver based on style and can be dated to 
A.D. 134 and 135. One example bears an additional inscription. ‘dis 
autokrator Adrianos,’ a title assumed by the emperor in the second half of 
A.D. 135. As Hadrian is known to have travelled through the 
Peloponnesus in the mid 130s, it appears that local magistrates hoped and 
expected that he would attend games commemorating the fourth 
anniversary of the death of his favourite Antinous at Mantinea in Arcadia. 
Along with other coins depicting Hadrian and Phidias’ Zeus (some of 
which were actually found at Olympia), the Eleans simultaneously minted 
coins featuring Antinous on the obverse and the local river-god Alpheus 
on the reverse. It has been suggested that the Eleans were planning a 
special festival in honour of Zeus-Adrianos and Alpheus-Antinous and 
enlisted an especially skilled die engraver to fashion images of the 
emperor and his lover along with two important deities worshipped 
locally." 

Other provincial Hadrianic coins, silver cistophoroi from Asia Minor, 
are dated by the imperial titles on their obverse to a few years earlier than 
the bronzes from Elis. The inscriptions on the reverse accompanying the 
image of the enthroned god holding a small figure in his right hand read 
IOVIS OLVMPIVS (Fig. 2). Unlike the bronze coins of Elis, more detail 
can be read here in the powerful musculature of the god’s torso and arms. 
Such coins, however, do not represent our statue, for the figure that Zeus 
holds in his right hand is not Nike, but rather Artemis Ephesia. So, again, 
we need to pay close attention. Similar coins bear the legend JOVIS 
OLVMPIVS EPHESI or EPHESIO, since Ephesus too had a temple of 
Olympian Zeus. Whether this image actually and accurately reflects a 
statue in that temple, or merely re-combines potent symbols, as is common 
in Roman art, we do not know. It has, however, been suggested that this 
coin type reflects the award of the title Olympios to Hadrian during his 
visit to Athens in the winter of 128-9, just before he proceeded to Ephesus 
in March 129, and thus marks the attempt of the Ephesians to 
communicate their recognition of that honour." Surviving Ephesian 
inscriptions name Hadrian Zeus Olympios, and the emperor is known to 
have been acclaimed publicly there by that title. In fact, Metcalf has 


!! Seltman 1948, esp. 82-4; Toynbee 1944, 67-8. For other Elean coins depicting 
the statue see, for example, Weil 1912; Franke 1984; BMC Peloponnesus 76, 60, 
pl. 16.6; Lapatin 2001, fig. 190; and note 9 above. 

12 For other cities where Hadrian was praised as Olympios, see Boatwright 2002, 
31 n.72, 85-6, 138-9, 150-3. 
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suggested that these coins, along with such acclamations, are the earliest 
surviving evidence for Hadrian’s divine pretensions, and that ‘the figure 
[on the coins] traditionally identified as Zeus is indeed Hadrian.’!? Whether 
or not that is the case, for centuries prior to Hadrian, Zeus Olympios, 
supreme among gods, served as a fitting model for mortal rulers, 
embodying as he did power, authority, and potential beneficence. The 
equation, in fact, had been made as early as Homer. '* 

So what are we to make of a beautiful Hadrianic aureus minted in 
Rome c.A.D. 134-138 depicting Zeus enthroned with a sceptre and a Nike, 
inscribed JOVI VICTORI?" Similar coins were minted in silver and 
bronze, at Rome and elsewhere. What victory is being alluded to? Is this 
Nikephoros a representation of Phidias' Zeus? Of the chryselephantine 
Zeus Olympios that Hadrian dedicated in Athens? Of some other statue? 
Or none at all, although it 1s clearly based on the Phidian model? 

Perhaps we would be on firmer ground identifying the Phidian statue 1f 
we stick to the coinage of Elis, which controlled the sanctuary at Olympia. 
Several fine issues, including silver staters that pair the head of Zeus with 
that of the nymph or personification of Olympia, an eagle, or a 
thunderbolt, do seem to reflect the Phidian image (Fig. 3).'° But even here, 
with variations in the depiction of hair, beard, and other details we face the 
question of the degree to which these images convey the style of Phidias’ 
statue vs. that of their engravers. How much are we dealing with 
conventions, which are particularly strong on coins, as opposed to 
representations of Phidias’ Zeus? 

Equally Phidian in spirit are other issues, minted further afield. These, 
arguably, are inspired by the Phidian image, but then, as Quintilian (Inst. 
12.10.9) tells us, Phidias’ statue ‘added something even to the awe with 
which the god was already regarded.’ Phidias’ conception of Zeus became 
pervasive, so that (especially with the passage of time) these images would 
seem to represent the god more than the statue, though often the 
association with Olympia — and presumably Phidias — remained present. 


3 Metcalf 1974, 66; 1980, 22-4, pl. 5, nos. 72a-75; pl. 8, nos. 116-26 (for similar 
representations of Zeus, some holding Ephesian Artemis and others holding a 
Nike, on the reverse of Hadrianic coins of Smyrna); and pls. 20-1, nos. 307-10 (for 
Hadrianic coins of uncertain origin with Zeus holding a Nike). See also Jones 
1993, 150; Friesen 1993, 114-41, esp. 118-19. 
^ E.g. Hom. II. 2.269. See the brief survey in Weinstock 1971, 300-5. 
> RIC IL, 369, no. 251; pl. 13, no. 275. 

6 Seltman 1921, 62-3, pls. 6-7; Lacroix 1949a, pl. 22, nos. 2-4; Franke 1964, 107- 
8, pl. XVII, no. 503; pl. 157, no. 504; pl. 158, nos. 505-6; Galani-Krikou 1996, 35, 
nos. 9-10; Lapatin 2001, fig. 189. 
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Such an association is brought to mind on the tetradrachms featuring the 
bearded head of the god minted by the Macedonian king Philip II, who 
apparently issued them in commemoration of his Olympic victory of 356 
B.C. and desired to capitalise on the god’s panhellenic appeal (Fig. 4). 

While the above-mentioned fourth-century B.C. coins of Elis and 
Macedon, as well as others, seem to feature the head of Zeus Olympios, it 
is on Seleucid coins, and particularly those of Antiochus IV Epiphanes 
(reigned 175-164 B.C.), that the image of the god, enthroned and holding a 
Nike, 1s most pervasive. On some of these coins the Nike turns towards the 
god and crowns him, as in Phidias’ statue (Fig. 5a). On others she turns 
away from the god to crown the first letter of the king's epithet (Fig. 5b), 
as on Lysimachus’ famous issue where a Nike perched on Athena’s 
outstretched hand crowns that king's name." Moreover, while most of 
Antiochus' coins with such reverses feature his own head on the obverse, a 
few issues bear the head of Zeus (Fig. 6)" The connotations seem 
obvious, and inscriptions that appear on these coins naming the king 
epiphanos theos nikephoros (‘god manifest, bearer of victory’) leave little 
doubt as to their message." Such nomenclature was revolutionary, for 
Antiochus was the first Hellenistic king to adopt divine epithets. In fact, 
Polybius (26.1.1) reports that contemporary wits called the king epimanes 
(‘the mad’) instead of epiphanes. 


17 On some issues the god wears a laurel crown, and so might not be associated so 
closely with Zeus Olympios. On other issues, however, the wreath has less pointed 
leaves and lacks berries, and might more plausibly be olive: Franke 1964, 116, pls. 
170-1, nos. 563, 565. See also Price 1974, pl. 11, nos. 56-7, 62; Merkholm 1991, 
pl. 1, nos. 2-3; Galani-Krikou 1996, 113, nos. 4-5; and especially Le Rider 1977. 

15 Babelon 1890, pl. XIL8-10; BMC Syria, pl. 11; Newell 1917; Merkholm 1963, 
30-1, pls. 5-10; Houghton 1983, pls. 5-6, nos. 99, 104-9. Lysimachus: Franke 
1964, pl. 176; Merkholm 1991, pl. 11, nos. 178-9, 181-2. R. D. Milns Antiquities 
Museum, University of Queensland, c019 [http://www.ug.edu.au/antiquities/c019]. 
? Babelon 1890, pl. XII.11; BMC Syria, pl. 11, no. 9; Newell 1917, pl. 4, no. 63; 
Lacroix 1949b, pl. 4, no. 1; Morkholm 1963, 31-2, pl. 10. 

? Merkholm 1963, 17-18, 30-1, 37, 68-73; CAH VIII’, 341. Morkholm dates the 
appearance of Zeus Nikephoros on the coins of Antiochus IV to c.173/2 B.C., and 
the turning of the Nike to crown the king's epithet, rather than the god, to c.169/8 
B.C., after Antiochus' first victorious campaign in Egypt. The inscription 
epiphanos theos appeared first; nikephoros was added later. Newell (1917, 28) and 
Morkholm (1963, 33) associate a rare gold issue with Antiochus' attempt to 
outshine Aemilius Paullus at the celebration of games at Daphne (see below) in 
166 B.C. Merkholm, nonetheless, is reluctant to see the king attempting to 
assimilate himself to the god. 
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Of course, it might — and should — be objected that none of these 
images represent Phidias’ Zeus Olympios at Olympia. Antiochus had a 
particular interest in the father of the gods: he began reconstruction of the 
Olympieion at Athens, which had languished since the fall of the 
Pisistratids; he dedicated a luxurious textile from Jerusalem, whose temple 
he converted into a sanctuary of Zeus, in the god’s temple at Olympia; and 
he seems to have erected a full-size replica of Phidias’ statue in the temple 
of Apollo at Daphne, a suburb of Antioch! The depictions of an 
enthroned Zeus Nikephoros on his coins, especially those minted at 
Antioch, might plausibly be taken as representations of that version of 
Phidias' Zeus, not of the statue at Olympia itself. In fact, Antiochus 
replaced the traditional reverse of Seleucid tetradrachms, a seated Apollo, 
with the Zeus Olympios; and on tetradrachms minted at Ace the legs of the 
god's throne even take the form of minute sphinxes.” An alternative 
literary tradition, however, attributes the statue at Daphne to the founder of 
Antiochus’ dynasty, Seleucus I Nikator (reigned 312-281 B.C.), who late 
in life placed a Zeus Nikephoros on the reverse of his tetradrachms (Fig. 
7).? While the obverse of these coins featured the standard Macedonian 
image of Heracles, the Phidian Nikephoros on the reverse, rather than an 
eagle-bearing Zeus, is a significant variant on the traditional coinage of 
Alexander the Great, who was often styled ‘son of Zeus.” But even prior 
to Seleucus, sometime between 306 and 301 B.C., Antigonus minted a 
similar coin, in the name of Alexander, with the enthroned god holding a 
Nike about to crown him (Fig. 8)? Here the god wears not only a 
himation, but also a Phrygian cap, apparently referring to Antigonus’ 
control of most of Asia Minor as well as much of mainland Greece and the 
islands of the eastern Mediterranean. These seem to be the first coins 
minted at  Antigoneia-on-the-Orontes, which Antigonus apparently 


?! Lacroix 1949b, 165-7; Merkholm 1963, 23, 58-9; CAH VIII’, 343, 349; Lapatin 
2001, 121. 

? Merkholm 1963, 52, pl. 14, P46. 

? The type was also struck by Seleucus’ heir, Antiochus I: Babelon 1890, pl. 1.8- 
10; BMC Syria, pl. 1, no. 4; pl. 3, no. 1; Newell 1938, pl. 4, nos. 12-18; pl. 5, nos. 
6-12; pl. 13, nos. 4-6; Newell 1941, pl. 14-15, nos. 10-13; pl. 15, nos. 1, 3-4, 11; 
pl. 16, nos. 1, 3-6; pl. 17, nos. 7-9; pl. 47, nos. 9-12; pl. 52, nos. 2-3, 11-14; pl. 53, 
nos. 1-13; pl. 54, nos. 2-4; Lacroix 1949b, 163-4, pl. 3, nos. 11-12; Houghton 
1983, pl. 1, no. 8 (no. 7 on p. 1); Merkholm 1991, pl. 9, figs. 155-6; Sheedy 2007, 
95. 

*4 Price 1991; Weinstock 1971, 301. 

?5 Newell 1941, 85, pl. 14, nos. 1-3; Brett 1955, 91, no. 686; Price 1991, 397-8, no. 
3191; LIMC 8 (1997), ‘Zeus’ no. 491. 
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planned to be his new capital. Scholars have suggested that the Nike 
replacing the eagle here is doubly resonant on account of the victory of 
Antigonus’ son, Demetrius Poliorcetes, over Ptolemy at Cypriot Salamis 
in 306 B.C. Significantly for Hellenistic warlords, the image of Victory in 
the hand of Zeus substitutes for the eagle that appeared on the coins of 
Alexander. While relatively rare on issues minted by Antigonus and by 
Seleucus I, who defeated him at Ipsus in 301 B.C., the Zeus Nikephoros 
becomes pervasive on the coins of Antiochus IV and subsequent 
generations of Seleucids throughout the Hellenistic period, down to Philip 
I Philadelphos, all drawing on Phidian iconography.” The type was 
adopted in the East by conquering Romans, appearing on coins issued by 
Gabinius, Crassus, Cassius, Caesar, Mark Antony, Augustus and the Julio- 
Claudians, Vespasian and Domitian (Figs. 9-10), and Trajan, in Rome as 
well as the East, all before the above-mentioned coins of Hadrian.” 

Zeus Olympios also appeared on coins minted by autonomous cities, 
where issues are not always conventional. At Laodicea in Syria the god 
appears opposite the turreted bust of Tyche, while at Tarsus the Phidian 
Zeus type is combined with the full figure of Tyche of the Antiochene 
type, another famous statue. Tyche, protectress of cities, commonly 
appears on autonomous city coinages of Syria, and here the Phidian Zeus 
seems to continue to project the power and majesty that it did on earlier 
Seleucid issues. At Laodicea Zeus replaces Poseidon, who appeared 
commonly on earlier coins, while at Tarsus the use of the two well known 
statue types together on coins continues well into the imperial period.” 
The Phidian Zeus type is also employed on the coins of client kings, such 


?$ Babelon 1890, passim; BMC Syria, pls 13, 17, 21-2, 25-6, 28; Newell 1917, esp. 
pls. 3-4, 7-8, 10-13; Morkholm 1963; Merkholm 1991, pls. 42-3, figs. 627-8, 630, 
634. 

?7 Aulus Gabinius, procurator of Syria, continued minting the type in the name of 
Philip: RPC I, 4124; for later Republican issues, see RPC I, 4125-35. Augustus, 
like Hadrian after him, had been identified with Zeus Olympios at Athens and in 
Asia (Weinstock 1971, 304-5); for his coins featuring Zeus with Nike on the 
reverse, see RPC I, 4108, 4150. For those of the Julio-Claudian emperors, see RPC 
I, 4109-21; and Butcher 1988, 48, 5.23; see also those listed at RPC I, 808, col. 2. 
For bronze coins of Vespasian and Domitian, see RPC II, 996-7, 1006, 1094-5, 
1214, 1393, 1729-33, 1783, 1785. See also R. D. Milns Antiquities Museum, 
University of Queensland, c078 and c080 [http://www.uq.edu.au/antiquities/c078; 
http://www.ug.edu.au/antiquities/c080]: RIC II, 194, 203, Domitian 313, 388. For 
Trajan, see Sear 1982, 91, no. 973. 

28 For Laodicea, see Merkholm 1983, 90-1; for Tarsus, see, for example, BMC 
Lycaonia, Isauria, and Cilicia, pl. 33, nos. 5-7. 
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as Tarcondimotus, a former pirate installed on the throne of Cilicia by 
Mark Antony.” 

It would be tedious — and impossible — to catalogue here all of the 
appearances of the Phidian Zeus on late Classical, Hellenistic, and Roman 
coins, but deviations from standard usage are particularly interesting, and 
analysis of them can be revelatory. For example, a bronze coin minted at 
Cibyra in Phrygia, featuring a double portrait of Domitian and Domitia on 
the obverse, not only bears the figure of Zeus on the reverse facing right, 
rather than left, but the Nike in his outstretched hand has been entirely 
replaced by the letters BY, the second syllable ofthe name for the city, the 
inscription of which begins with KI behind the throne. Thus the city seems 
to be placed in the hands of the god — a claim of special privilege. More 
interesting still is a mid third-century A.D. issue from Sardis, the 
inscription on which identifies that city as the “mother city of Asia,’ while 
on the reverse we see Zeus enthroned, holding a Nike, and surrounded by 
zodiacal signs — a further symbol of his celestial power (Fig. 11). 
Inscriptions on either side of him declare his eternal rule. Of course, 
other variants occurred earlier, and further afield.*” 

One of the last appearances of Zeus Olympios on ancient coinage is on 
a stunning aureus minted at Nicomedia (Fig. 12) that has been considered 
as evidence for the simmering hostilities between Constantine and 
Licinius, who were not only co-emperors, but also brothers-in-law. Their 
rivalry increasingly took on a religious tone, as Constantine favoured 
Christianity and Licinius embraced the supreme pagan god — partly 
because of his own beliefs, partly in opposition to Constantine. Licinius 
had initially adopted religious ambiguity in 313 as a token of good faith 
toward Constantine, who early in that year had issued the ‘Edict of Milan’ 
in both of their names. Here that position is rejected: the inscription, JOVI 
CONS, casts Jupiter as the protector of Licinius. In this context, the 


? RPC I, 3871. 

°° RPC II, 1262. 

?! Ramage 1994, no. 108. 

32 The Indo-Greek ruler Antialcides (c.145-135 B.C.) adapted the imagery of the 
Seleucid series, depicting a more fully clothed figure, suiting eastern taste, adding 
the forepart of an elephant below the Nike the god holds in his outstretched hand; 
the inscription reads ‘Basileos Nikephorou Antialkidou.’ He also issued bilingual 
coins with analogous inscriptions in Karoshti. Similar coins were minted by other 
eastern rulers, like Pantaleon (c.171-160 B.C.), who altered the goddess held by 
Zeus, as occurred later under Domitian and Hadrian. See LIMC 8 (1997), *Zeus (in 
peripheria orientali),' nos. 237, 239, 240. 
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famous statue at Olympia is probably meant to be recognised as the 
supreme deity ofthe pagan tradition.” 

Coins do not always have archaeological contexts, but because we can 
usually determine who minted them, when, and where, we can often 
recover — or at least speculate as to — the meaning of their imagery. While 
the head of the god on the fourth-century B.C. staters of Elis probably 
refers rather directly to Phidias’ statue and makes a local claim about the 
patronage of the god, the same cannot be said of similar heads on coins 
minted by other states and individuals, though they surely invoked the 
god’s absolute power, majesty, and protection. In the Hellenistic period 
the image of the Phidian statue was manipulated to serve the needs of 
competing warlords, and was adapted by those further afield, a process 
that continued under the Roman Empire. Again, except at Elis or, perhaps, 
in the exceptional case of Licinius, it is difficult to determine when and if 
we are meant to see Phidias' statue of the god, rather than Zeus himself — a 
common problem of ancient iconology across the board. 

Such problems are compounded when we leave the official, state- 
sponsored realm of coins and examine gems, for they were intended for 
more private use, and rarely can we determine who carved them, when, 
where, or for whom. Still, it seems that the power of Zeus and the benefits 
of his protection were key concepts. But even when all of the main 
attributes of Phidias’ Zeus Olympios are present, it remains difficult to 
determine whether the image 1s meant to invoke the statue or the god. A 
cornelian intaglio in Paris (Fig. 13a-b)** is something of an exception, for 
the over-sized deity almost touching the roof of its temple recalls Strabo's 
(8.3.30) misplaced complaint about Phidias not having followed proper 
proportion. Surely this was deliberate — one of several techniques 
employed by Phidias to make the statue appear still more impressive. For 
the gem-engraver and his patron, the desire to invoke the monumental 
statue at Olympia must have been significant: even the elaborate terminals 
of the god's throne are represented, though not the Horai and Charites 
described by ancient literary sources. 


33 RIC VII, 606, no. 41; pl. 20, no. 20. 

* Bibliothèque Nationale, Cabinet des Médailles no. 1421a: Richter 1966; Richter 
1971, 28, no. 55; Lapatin 2001, fig. 192. 

35 Lapatin 2001, 80-1; Taraporewalla, this volume. 

?6 Richter (1966, 169) implies that an eagle tops the god's sceptre, but the bird sits 
beside the throne. 
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Other gems that represent the type omit the temple.” What they meant 
to their owners is difficult to ascertain. Ancient gems were certainly more 
than just attractive pieces of jewellery, whether set into finger-rings or 
some other mount. Used as personal insignia, they were closely linked to 
individual identity and self-representation. Various ancient and mediaeval 
writers, moreover, record that the hard stones on which such images were 
engraved were often thought to have medicinal and magical qualities. 
Malachite, for example, was said to protect children and to be a natural 
prophylactic against danger, while Jasper was deemed helpful to public 
speakers; amethyst was thought to protect its possessors against 
intoxication, and, along with certain spells, to ward off hail and locusts, as 
well as to bring success to supplicants; agates were said to be good for the 
eyes (as were emeralds), to allay thirst, to make athletes invincible, and — 
when tied to a hair from the mane of a hyena — to avert discord at home 
(Plin. HN 37.36, 40, 57). Other stones were meant to alleviate bad breath, 
ward off storms, aid the milk flow of wet nurses, or, with the proper 
incantations, render the wearer invisible. Recent research suggests that the 
images engraved on gemstones were sometimes designed to enhance such 
effects.” Zeus, of course, was associated with the weather, justice, and, at 
Olympia, athletics. Perhaps some of these gems were intended to protect 
against storms, bring success in court, or victory at the games. Cornelian is 
the most common material for ancient intaglios, and many properties were 
ascribed to it. Epiphanius, Bishop of Constantia in Cyprus (c.A.D. 315- 
420), wrote that it could cure tumours and wounds made by iron; 
Marbodus, Bishop of Rennes in the eleventh century, apparently drawing 
on Evax, an Arab king of the time of Tiberius, reported that it drives away 
evil spirits, preserves concord, and staunches haemorrhages; Albertus 
Magnus, in the thirteenth century, ascribed to it the ability to exhilarate the 
soul, banish fear, baffle witchcraft, and function as an antidote to poison; 


37 For a selection of gems depicting an enthroned Zeus Nikephoros, see, for 
example, Furtwängler 1896, nos. 2355, 7138-42 (3 cornelian, 2 chalcedony, 1 
plasma); Walters 1926, nos. 1251-2 (1 nicolo, 1 chalcedony); Sena Chiesa 1966, 
91-3, pl. 1, nos. 1-7 (5 cornelian, 1 agate, 1 opal); Richter 1971, 28-9, nos. 53, 55- 
8 (3 cornelian, 1 jasper, 1 chalcedony); Dimitrova-Milcheva 1981, 32-3, nos. 13-16 
(1 chalcedony, 2 jasper, 1 cornelian); Tomaselli 1993, 43, nos. 1-3 (1 cornelian, 2 
chalcedony); Henig 1994, nos. 251-2 (2 comelian); LIMC 8 (1997), ‘Zeus’ nos. 
389-95, ‘Zeus/Iupiter’ nos. 188-90 (4 cornelian, 3 chalcedony, 2 glass, 1 lapis 
lazuli, 1 nicolo). 

38 Dasen 2008, for example, argues convincingly that Heracles often appears on 
red jasper, which was said to have the power to alleviate stomach maladies, 
because he was a proverbial glutton. 
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other post-antique authors asserted that it could bring victory in law suits, 
make its possessors rich, and avert nosebleeds.? Whether any such beliefs 
stand behind the ancient intaglios that represent Phidias’ Zeus requires 
further investigation. 

The god was also depicted at a larger scale, in statues and statuettes, 
but as the extremities and attributes of marble sculptures frequently do not 
survive, we cannot be sure whether we are really dealing with Phidias' 
Zeus Olympios, a later adaptation, or a generic type. Also, many preserved 
statues do not have good archaeological contexts or have been heavily 
restored. An exception is the so-called Marbury Hall Zeus (Fig. 14), a 
2.07 m Roman marble first attested in a 1691 engraving that shows it 
installed in the central niche in the gardens of the Ville d'Este at Tivoli, 
which suggests that it may have been discovered nearby at Hadrian's 
Villa. Although the head of the statue is preserved, both hands are lost 
along with the attributes they held. The left was clearly raised to hold a 
sceptre, but it is unclear whether the right held a Nike or some other 
object. The same is true of a smaller, reversed replica, dated c.100 B.C. 
(Fig. 15)."' Its provenance is unknown, but its pitted surface indicates that 
it was long submerged underwater. Whether it played a religious role in a 
private shrine of a wealthy Greek or Roman home, or functioned as a 
learned reference or a souvenir for a cultivated collector, we cannot be 
certain.” 

Such large-scale representations of the Zeus Olympios are rare (though 
Constantine’s pseudo-chryselephantine acrolithic colossus, the marble 
head, hands, and feet of which now adorn the courtyard of the Capitoline 
Museum in Rome, was surely meant to recall the Phidian image), and it is 
supremely ironic that the monumental statue was most often reproduced 
on a miniature scale. A 4.5 cm silver variant now in Boston is a rare 
survival in precious materials.” Unfortunately, it too lacks its attributes, 
though the open palm of the right hand suggests that it once held a Nike, 
or a phiale, rather than, say, a thunderbolt. In two dimensions, where 


?? King 1867, 285-6; Tagore 1897, 486; Thorndike 1923, 776-7. See also Halleux 
and Schamp 1985, 346, s.v. ‘sardion.’ 

? The statue was acquired by Gavin Hamilton, sold to James Hugh Smith Barry 
and subsequently installed in Marbury Hall, Cheshire. It was purchased by J. Paul 
Getty in 1973 and is now in Malibu, J. Paul Getty Museum 73.AA.32: Lapatin and 
Wight 2010, 148-9. 

^! Malibu, J. Paul Getty Museum 92.AA.10. 

? For the display of reduced replicas of famous statues in the ancient world, see, 
for example, Bartman 1992; and Beard 2009 for Roman use of Greek types. 

# Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 60.1449: see http://www.mfa.org/collections/. 
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defining attributes are less likely to be lost, the type appears not only on 
coins and gems, but also on lamps with all of its key attributes: throne, 
Nike, wreath, and even the eagle-atop-sceptre all appear on an example 
dated c.A.D. 150-250, said to have been found in Egypt, though probably 
made in Athens (Fig. 16). Ancient lamps bore images of all kinds, but 
this motif is uncommon. We might think it has some significance, such as 
Zeus Olympios illuminates the universe, but many, if not most of the 
scenes on lamps appear unrelated to their function. 

The Zeus Olympios type — or something close — can also be recognised 
on painted pottery, where more than in any other medium the god is 
integrated into narratives, or at least dynamic compositions, such as that 
on an Attic red-figure bell krater of c.400 B.C. from Falerii attributed to 
the *Talos Painter: Nike hovers between Zeus and Athena, represented as 
the Parthenos type, indicating how Phidian imagery became a standard 
mode of representing the gods." On an Etruscan vase of a quarter century 
later, also from Falerii, Athena seems to be sharing the victory with her 
enthroned father.“ Particularly interesting is the fragmentary krater from 
Baksy, one of the largest red-figure vases ever produced, which was 
exported from Athens in antiquity to the shores of the Crimea (Fig. 17). 
Attributed to the ‘Pronomos Painter,’ it depicts the apotheosis of Heracles: 
Zeus sits at the centre of an assembly of the gods holding a sceptre in his 
right hand while a Nike flutters between him and Athena. Sphinxes 
decorate the top of his elaborate throne, which is painted white to indicate 
ivory, and on its armrests are sketched small figures: the Niobids, as in 
Pausanias’ (5.11.2) description. 

The Niobids from the god’s throne and other subsidiary ornament of 
the Phidian image seem to have been excerpted from the Zeus and 
replicated or adapted in various media,“ separated even from association 
with the statue at Olympia. Scholars have also recognised copies of the 


^! London, British Museum 1925.11-20.35: Bailey 1961; Bailey 1988, Q3301m 
414, pl. 122; LIMC 8 (1997), ‘Zeus’ no. 315. 

Rome, Villa Giulia 2383: Arafat 1990, pl. 34; Beazley Archive Pottery database 
no. 217526. 

“© Rome, Villa Giulia 1600: LIMC 8 (1997), ‘Zeus’ no. 32. 

?! State Hermitage Museum, BAK 8: Shefton 1982; Shefton 1992; De Cesare 
1997, 29-30, 72, 89-90, fig. 26, cat. 444; Lapatin 2001, fig. 193; Beazley Archive 
Pottery database no. 7207. 

48 London, British Museum 1877.07-27.1: Pryce and Smith 1892, III, 260-3, no. 
2200 with citation of other examples. See also Furtwängler 1895, 43-4; Vogelpohl 
1980; LIMC 6 (1992), *Niobidai' no. 15; Naples, Museo Archeologico Nazionale 
9302, 9304: Richardson 1955, 158. 
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sphinxes attacking young Thebans that Pausanias says supported the 
armrests of Zeus’ throne in two burnt, fragmentary Roman groups 
excavated in the late nineteenth century in and around the sumptuously 
appointed ‘Marmorsaal’ on the southern side of the peristyle of the 
Harbour Baths at Ephesus." Carved in dark stone, perhaps imitating the 
ebony of the original, these groups were destroyed under circumstances 
not fully understood. Thus their precise original location and use remain 
uncertain. Nevertheless, the surviving fragments make clear that the 
powerful eroticism of the composition, when seen in the frontal view, 
must have been transformed into horror when viewers moved to the side. 

The enthroned Zeus on the Baksy krater dons elaborate drapery, with 
figural as well as floral decoration, and Pausanias described the garment of 
Phidias’ Zeus as being adorned with figures and flowers, which were 
probably originally fashioned from gold-backed glass.” Such garments are 
worn by gods on other late fifth- and early fourth-century B.C. vases." 
Though different in style, similarly elaborate figured drapery was 
fashioned by Damophon of Messene, who repaired Phidias' statue in the 
early third century B.C., as part of his monumental cult group at the 
sanctuary of Despoina at Lycosura in Arcadia: here a himation carved in 
marble is adorned with tassels, leaves, eagles, Nereids, Tritons, dolphins 
and other sea creatures, Nikai and incense burners, and small human 
figures or daemones wearing animal masks (Fig. 18). These doubtless 
had particular local and/or religious significance, as the lost detailed 
decoration of the garments of Phidias’ Zeus must have done. 

The obvious difficulty of analysing many of these ancient 
representations of Phidias’ Zeus in context is establishing that context, 
which all too frequently is lost to us. This, thankfully, is not true of a 
fresco excavated at Eleusis in 1888 (Fig. 19). It decorated the wall of a 
house just west of the Lesser Propylaia, behind an oblong Pisistratan 
building of blue-gray limestone thought to have been intended for storing 
the first fruits. It has been associated with the Oikos Kerykon mentioned in 
inscriptions of the late fourth century B.C. This House of the Heralds was 


® Paus. 5.11.2; Eichler 1937; Eichler 1960; Simon 1985, 33-4, fig. 34. 

5 Paus, 5.11.1; Schiering 1999; Lapatin 2001, 81-3. 

?! Eg. the ‘Pronomos vase’ from Ruvo in Naples: MANN H3240/81673: Arias, 
Hirmer, and Shefton 1962, pl. 218; F. Lissarrague in Hart et al. 2010, 94-5, no. 44; 
and a dinoid volute krater and stand attributed to the Meleager Painter in Malibu, 
JPGM 87 AE.93: Lapatin and Wight 2010, 76-7. 

3 Athens, National Archaeological Museum 1737: Stewart 1990, fig. 792; Kaltsas 
2003, 280, no. 586. 

53 Philios 1888; LIMC 8 (1997), ‘Zeus’ no. 314. 
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apparently used by members of the sacred family, the genos Kerykon, for 
their meetings and ceremonies. The fresco was found in the central of the 
three rooms on the southern side of the building. The image of Zeus is the 
focus of the preserved panel, flanked by pairs of animals. The enthroned 
god holds a Nike and a sceptre. His sandalled feet rest on a footstool. 
Unfortunately, he is preserved only up to the chin. To either side of him, 
rather damaged, are pairs of cattle and pigs, a male and female of each 
species. Bulls were important to Zeus, and pigs to Demeter. Significantly, 
when the house was re-examined by Konstantinos Kourouniotes in 1934, a 
libation trough made of marble slabs was found in the floor of this room, 
as was a small square altar of clay that had been repeatedly plastered 
over.’ There also seems to have been a similar trough as well as frescoes 
in the adjacent room, though these are completely ruined. The house, in 
the phase that has come down to us, dates to the early second century 
A.D., probably a re-building about the same time as the Greater Propylaia 
was erected and other changes were made to the sanctuary. Even here, 
with an archaeological context, it is difficult to say anything more concrete 
about the specific meaning of this representation of Zeus Olympios. Given 
that Hadrian completed construction of the Olympieion in Athens and 
commissioned a new gold and ivory statue of the god at about this time 
(the chronology at Eleusis is not entirely clear), one might wonder whether 
this fresco depicts the Phidian or the Hadrianic image dependent on it, 
though some scholars have associated the fresco with a lost painting by 
Zeuxis instead.” 

I began with an apparent paradox: of Phidias’ two great chryselephantine 
statues, the Athena Parthenos and Zeus Olympios, the Athena was 
represented more often (except on coins) and with a great diversity of 
meanings. The Zeus, however, was more thoroughly described and more 
often discussed in ancient literature, though to judge from the visual 
evidence, he served less flexibly, operating for the most part as a symbol 
of power, authority, and protection. Part of the reception of Phidias’ Zeus 
Olympios, of course, is that he served as a prototype for other 
representations of the god, as in the chryselephantine statue at Megara by 
Theocosmos (allegedly assisted by Phidias) and the later statue built by 
Hadrian in the Olympieion at Athens. Phidias' statue also provided the 
model for images of other gods, such as Polycleitus’ chryselephantine 
Argive Hera and Thrasymedes’ Asclepius at Epidaurus, both of which 
adapt Phidian iconography, as did Alcamenes’ statue of Dionysus at 


54 Kourouniotes 1936, 74-5. 
55 Swindler 1929, 232. 
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Athens and other statues elsewhere."5 In addition, of course, there are later 
statues of Roman emperors, not to mention Christ Pantocrator, and — much 
later — American presidents. The appeal of the Phidian iconography of the 
Zeus must have been not only in its power, but also in its universality. 
Thus, it seems, the more focused messages expressed by the ancient 
representations. 

Which brings us to a final irony: today Phidias' statue of Zeus 
Olympios, when separated from the Seven Wonders, appears not as a 
universally recognised symbol of power, but rather as a local emblem of 
Olympia." Phidias’ Athena and her temple, the Parthenon, in contrast, are 
no longer considered as the specific symbols of a single polis, but have 
become, above all, the universal symbols of modern Greece. 


56 Lapatin 2001, 96-128; Lapatin 2010. 

77 E.g. Evgenidou et al. 2004, 16, no. 1. 

58 I am most grateful to Tom Stevenson for his invitation to participate in the 
enlightening symposium in Brisbane, and his patience, assistance, and friendship 
during the writing of this paper. His comments, those of the other editors and 
anonymous referees, and the close reading of Marina Belozerskaya have all 
improved this paper, though none, of course, are responsible for any errors that 
remain. Obtaining photographs and permissions for publication is becoming more 
and more difficult and expensive, and I genuinely thank the institutions mentioned 
in the illustration captions, which have kindly provided images. Michel Amandry 
and Mathilde Avisseau-Broustet (Paris), David Brafman (Los Angeles), Louise 
Chu and Sue Grinols (San Francisco), Bob Krajewski (New York), Sonia Puttock 
(Brisbane), Kenneth Sheedy (Sydney) and Dale Tatro and Travis Markel 
(Lancaster, PA) were especially helpful. 
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Fig. 1: Line drawing of bronze coins of Elis, minted under Hadrian. Drawing: after 
Nordisck familjebok, 2™ edn., Stockholm, 1904-26. 


Fig. 2: Silver cistophoros of Ephesus, minted under Hadrian. Photo: Travis 
Markel, Classical Numismatic Group, Inc., http://www.cngcoins.com. 
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Fig. 3: Silver stater of Elis. London, British Museum RPK, p.9B.40, Elis. Photo: © 
Trustees of the British Museum. 


Fig. 4: Silver tetradrachm of Philip II of Macedon. London, British Museum 
2002.0101.1465. Photo: © Trustees of the British Museum. 
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Fig. 5a: Silver tetradrachm of Antiochus IV Epiphanes. London, British Museum 
RPK, p.181A.10.Ant IV. 


Fig. 5b: Gold coin of Antiochus IV Epiphanes. London, British Museum RPK, 
1909, 0110.1. 


Photos: O Trustees of the British Museum. 
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Fig. 6: Silver tetradrachm of Antiochus IV Epiphanes. Paris, Cabinet des 
Médailles. Photo: after Babelon 1890, pl. XII, no. 11. 


Fig. 7: Silver tetradrachm of Seleucus I Nikator. Sydney, The Westmoreland 
Collection. Photo: The Westmoreland Collection. 
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Fig. 8: Silver tetradrachm of Antigonus minted at Antigoneia with the name of 
Alexander. London, British Museum 2002.0101.1457. Photo: © Trustees of the 
British Museum. 


Fig. 9: Sestertius of Domitian. Brisbane, R. D. Milns Antiquities Museum, 
University of Queensland. Photo: Museum. 
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Fig. 10: Sestertius of Domitian. Brisbane, R. D. Milns Antiquities Museum, 
University of Queensland. Photo: Museum. 


Fig. 11: Bronze coin of Sardis, c.A.D. 238-244. Photo: courtesy of Stack’s Rare 
Coins, New York. 
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Fig. 12: Aureus of Licinius. London, British Museum 1867.0101.886. Photo: © 
Trustees of the British Museum. 


Fig. 13a-b: Cornelian intaglio. Paris, Cabinet des Médailles 1421a. Photo: Author. 
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Fig. 14: The ‘Marbury Hall Zeus.’ Malibu, J. Paul Getty Museum 73.AA.32. 
Photo: Museum. 
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Fig. 15: Marble statuette, c.100 B.C. Malibu, J. Paul Getty Museum 92.AA.10. 
Photo: Museum. 
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Fig. 16: Terracotta lamp fragment, c.A.D. 150-250. London, British Museum 
1925.11-20.35 (Lamps Q3301). Photo: © Trustees ofthe British Museum. 
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Fig. 17: Line drawing of an Attic red figure krater from Baksy attributed to the 
Pronomos Painter. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage Museum BAK 10. Drawing: 
after Shefton 1982. 
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Fig. 18: Marble drapery of the statue Despoina by Damophon of Messene at 
Lykosoura. Athens, National Archaeological Museum 1737. Photo: J. Matthew 
Harrington. 
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Fig. 19: Modern watercolour of a Roman wall painting from the House of the 
Heralds at Eleusis. Painting: after Philios 1888. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


HERODOTEAN WONDER 
IN CALLIMACHUS’ /AMBUS 6 


JESSICA PRIESTLEY 


One of the earliest literary references to Phidias’ statue of Zeus is 
found in Callimachus’ Jambus 6.' This literary setting is a striking one. 
Iambic poetry of the archaic period was traditionally concerned with ‘low’ 
subject matter: it was a genre for abuse, sexual subject matter, and the 
humble and mundane as far as aesthetic descriptions of objects were 
concerned.? In light of the traditional background, a collection of iambic 
poems is an unexpected place to find Phidias’ celebrated Zeus, an artwork 
of extraordinary size, beauty, and grandeur. Callimachus self-consciously 
positions his collection of Jambi against the archaic iambic tradition, most 
clearly in the evocation of the sixth-century iambicist Hipponax of 
Ephesus in /ambus 1, but also through metrical choices and through 
reminiscences of Hipponax's verse throughout the collection.” Literary 
antecedents provide a contextual frame for interpreting the /ambi, and 
when the poems are read against the traditional background, they regularly 
frustrate expectations, suggesting that Callimachus seeks to break away 
from traditional forms and subjects. The traditional and the innovative are 
interwoven, and in the process the tradition is refashioned. 

Callimachus’ choice of Phidias’ Zeus as his subject in Jambus 6 is a 
clear example of the innovative. A statement is being made, and we must 
try to unravel its significance as best we can, though we are hampered by 


! Most of the literary descriptions are collected in Overbeck 1868, 125-36. 

? Cf. Hipponax fr. 42 (West), however, which makes reference to the tomb of 
Attalus, the monument of Gyges, the stele (of Sesostris?), and the memorial of 
Tos. 

> Cf. Hunter 1997, 41: ‘[Callimachus] is always overtly engaged with the history 
and development of the literary form in which he operates.’ 
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the poem’s incompleteness.* In this chapter the significance of the way in 
which the statue is described will be reassessed. It will be argued in 
particular that through the peculiar rhetoric employed, Callimachus seeks 
to evoke Herodotean descriptions of ‘great and marvellous’ works of art. 
Herodotus was at once an inspiring and provocative figure for Hellenistic 
writers. His interest in the wondrous is reflected in various Hellenistic 
aesthetic concerns, such as the relative merits of the small and the large 
scale, and the appropriate criteria for valuing the works of humans and 
gods. It will be suggested here that an appreciation of the Herodotean 
literary background is important for understanding Callimachus’ attitude 
to aesthetics in /ambus 6. 


Callimachus’ Description of the Zeus 


The fragmentary state of Jambus 6 means that we are reliant on the 
Diegesis for an understanding of the imagined dramatic setting for the 
poem: 


Elean is the Zeus, the craft is of Phidias. To an acquaintance of his sailing 
to Elis to see the sight of the Olympian Zeus, he gives an account of the 
length, height, and breadth of the base, throne, footstool, and of the god 
himself, and how expensive it was, and that the craftsman was Phidias the 
Athenian, son of Charmides. 


The lemma of the Diegesis is also the first line of the poem. The following 
twenty lines are lost except for a few letters in some of the lines, but from 
the Diegesis we might guess that their content alluded to the impending 
journey of the acquaintance. Line 22 mentions a hare and tortoise, possibly 
a reference to the Aesopic fable (but the significance in the context of this 
poem is lost).’ At lines 23ff. the sense of the poem becomes clearer: the 
description of the work of art has begun. 

The order of description seems to match that suggested in the Diegesis: 
it moves from the base (23-28), to the throne (29-36), to the statue (37- 


^ On Jambus 6, see Kerkhecker 1999; Acosta-Hughes and Scodel 2004; Petrovic 
2006; Hunter (forthcoming); Schroeder (forthcoming). 

> On Herodotus’ importance to Hellenistic writers, see Murray 1972; Hornblower 
2006, 312-15; Priestley 2010. 

6 See further: Priestley 2010, ch. 3. 

7 On the use of Aesop’s fables in the Jambi, see Acosta-Hughes and Scodel 2004. 
On the possible significance of the hare and tortoise in Jambus 6, see Schroeder 
(forthcoming). 
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44) The manner of description is remarkable for the attention given to 
measurements; numbers and units of measurement predominate. Height, 
breadth, and length are all mentioned. A variety of numbers and 
measurements are to be found in the extant lines: mevre Te[r]p[ákt]v 
[10]86v (25), és 100 (26), rerpá6opa (27), raXacraí (28), pis és TO 
uakpóv (31), Ikatıv 8’ és ebpos (32). The fragments reveal that a precise 
account of the physical dimensions of the artwork is given, confirming 
what is suggested in the Diegesis. 

What the Diegesis does not indicate, however, is the tone of the 
description, which seems to be ironic.’ This is partly due to the measurement 
details themselves: *They are there to surprise and disappoint, to reduce 
and deflate, to entertain and amuse through their misplaced exactitude and 
incongruous ingenuity.'"" But other details in the description encourage an 
ironic reading also. The poet enlivens the description of the measurements 
by giving voice to the Seasons (Horai). Their height is presented as a 
matter of self-interest to them, and as a point of rivalry with the Graces 
(Charites) (42-4);"! 


mapOévor yàp Qpar 
TGv Ópyvtatüv 6ocov oVde TAg[oa]Ao[v 
$avri petovekretv,P 


Personified, the Seasons anxiously stress their equality with the Graces, 
setting up an amusing image of rivalry between the figures." The 
colloquial tone (cf. Ar. Eccl. 284) and the use of a small unit of 
measurement (rác [ca]Ao[v, ‘a peg’) in the comparison of figures which 
are over-life-size (ràv ópyvtatáv, “the one fathom women’ = 1.98 m)" 
also contribute to the light-hearted tone." The suggestion that the 
acquaintance is greedy (Mxvos éooi, 1.45) to learn the expense of the 
artwork adds to the humour as well. 


* The footstool is not mentioned in the extant fragments, but if the Diegesis 
accurately reflects the order of description, then it was presumably incorporated 
into the description of the throne. 

? On the hints that the Jambi will be concerned with understated irony instead of 
open aggression, cf. Hunter 1997, 50-1. 

1° Kerkhecker 1999, 170. 

!! According to Pausanias (5.11.7), there were three Graces and three Seasons 
standing above the head of the Zeus. 

? Tread ópyvtatáv, following Pfeiffer 1941. 

P Similarly: Pfeiffer 1941, 5. 

14 Pfeiffer 1941, 5. 

15 Cf. Kerkhecker 1999, 160-1; Acosta-Hughes 2002, 292. 
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The manner of description of the artwork is remarkable: ‘Jambus VI is 
in constant danger of degenerating into a mere list of facts.’'° As an 
example of ekphrasis, the poem is disappointing.'’ The artwork is reduced 
to the most basic details of its dimensions and, even though the poem is 
incomplete, it seems clear that no real attempt is made by the poet to give 
a sense of the Zeus' beauty and awesomeness. 

Callimachus’ description of the Zeus in Jambus 6 seems to have been 
considered distinctive in antiquity too. The poem is one likely target of 
Pausanias’ (5.11.9) criticism of those who focus on the dimensions of the 
Zeus: 


uérpa è Tod Ev ’OdupTia Atos és Übos Te kal ebpos 
ETLOTÄNEVOS Yeypappeva ovK év émaívo Ancona Tos 
perpcavras, émei Kal Ta eipnuéva abTois péTpa TOAV TL 
dTro8éovrá éovw 1| rois (6000 TApEOTNKEV és TO Ayapa óa, 
Otou ye kal avTov TÓv 0cóv uáprupa és TOD eió6(ov Thy TEXVNV 
yevéo0at Aeyovaıv. 


Pausanias! view that descriptions of the dimensions give an impression far 
inferior to that gained from personal autopsy highlights a tension between 
knowledge gained from first-hand experience and knowledge acquired 
through remote learning. The same tension has been detected in Jambus 6. 
It has been suggested, for example, that the ironic point of Callimachus" 
precise description may have been to make the acquaintance's visit to Elis 
seem unnecessary." The ready availability of information in Callimachus? 
day provided by the Alexandrian library meant that much could be learned 
about distant places without travelling far and wide. An antipathetic 
attitude to travel is suggested also in /ambus 13 (quite possibly the 
concluding poem to the collection), where Callimachus forthrightly 
proclaims that he has not journeyed to Ephesus; the iambic project has 
been conceived and formulated in Alexandria. Pausanias’ protest that 
personal autopsy allows a superior aesthetic appreciation of the statue can 


16 Kerkhecker 1999, 153. 

17 Cf. Kerkhecker 1999, 164-5. 

18 Zanker 1987, 65; Acosta-Hughes and Scodel 2004, 9. Cf. Schroeder 
(forthcoming), who draws attention to the existence of a copy of Phidias' Zeus in 
Cyrene: ‘both the copy of Pheidias’ Zeus in Cyrene and Callimachus’ ekphrasis 
encourage remote learning or learning by proxy.’ His discussion of the Aesopic 
fable of ‘Zeus and the Tortoise’ (Perry 106) is also very suggestive: the tortoise 
chooses to stay at home rather than go to Zeus’ wedding, explaining: ‘home is 
dear, home is best’ (oikos idos, oikos ApLoTos). 
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be seen as a response to a Callimachean attitude, if the redundancy of 
autopsy is indeed one of the ideas behind /ambus 6. 

Pausanias is not necessarily thinking only of Callimachus in his refusal 
to praise ‘the measurers’ (ToUs perpricavras), but it seems likely that he 
is a chief target. Strabo (8.3.30) mentions that ‘certain people’ (Tıves) had 
recorded the statue's measurements, but names only Callimachus, which 
suggests that Jambus 6 had some notoriety for its descriptive approach. In 
his opening remarks about his own literary project, Strabo (1.1.23) 
expresses his wish that the Geography be judged in similar fashion to 
‘colossal (art)works’ (k«oAooctkots Epyots): ‘in colossal works we do not 
seek precision in each detail (Tò ka0' ExaoTtov Akpıßes), but rather we 
consider the general effect (rots kaßöXov), and whether it is beautiful as a 
whole (kaAós TO ÓAXov). This attitude to aesthetics suggests that, like 
Pausanias, Strabo was disapproving of the akribeia of writers who focused 
on the statue's measurements.” The criticism is never made explicitly, but 
Strabo's omission of the measurements, though he knows them, seems 
pointed. 

Strabo’s (8.3.30) remark about the records of the Zeus’ dimensions 
directly follows the well known comment on the statue's size relative to 
the temple: 


...its size was so great that, even though the temple is very large, it seemed 
as if the artist, in having him seated, got the proportions wrong 
(àoToxfjoat TS cuu perptas), since he almost touched the roof with 
his head, giving the impression that if he were to stand up straight, he 
would dislodge the roof of the temple. 


Strabo's sequence led Wilamowitz (writing before the Diegesis and 
fragments of Jambus 6 were discovered) to suggest that this criticism was 
found in Callimachus! poem.”’ Now that we possess some of the poem, we 
can see that there is no evidence to support this hypothesis, although it 
cannot be ruled out entirely given the poem's state (even 1f some record of 
such an image might be expected in the Diegesis). Strabo's attitude to 
Callimachus’ description is not altogether clear, but the information that 
the proportions of the statue were perhaps criticised illuminates one of the 
contexts in which the measurements of the Zeus may have featured in 
ancient discussions of the statue's aesthetic qualities. Phidias’ Zeus was 
widely admired in antiquity, and 1t would not be surprising if Callimachus 


19 Cf. Kerkhecker 1999, 166-7. 
20 Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1937, 515. 
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selected this subject to develop and (obliquely) articulate some of his own 
aesthetic ideas.” 


Interpreting Jambus 6 


Some of the fundamental hermeneutical questions relating to Jambus 6 
revolve around the extended use of measurements: why does Callimachus 
choose such a manner of description for the Zeus, and how is the humour 
which has been detected in the description to be understood? 

Reference has already been made to one possible interpretation: Graham 
Zanker has suggested that the poem is an example of pictorialism and that 
*...its joking point may have been to render Callimachus’ friend's visit to 
Elis unnecessary. The Callimachean description captures many of the 
essential facts about the statue. Yet Pausanias' criticism that measurements 
fail to capture the viewer’s experience is pertinent. Moreover, in 
Callimachus' description little attempt seems to have been made to create 
for the acquaintance/reader a sense of a viewer's impression. Some of the 
irony of the poem seems to reside in the failure of the description to 
capture any sense of the artwork's beauty and impressiveness.^ 

Kerkhecker decides that the target of the satire is ‘the one who engages 
in this strange €rlöeı&ıs,’ the poeta doctus. For Kerkhecker then, the poet 
laughs at himself: *..his interest is in the pedant's cast of mind.” This 
interpretation is attractive, though the identity of ‘the one who engages in 
this strange én(6et£is" can be queried. The poeta doctus could indeed be 
such a one, but the literary background for the style of description in 
lambus 6 repays further consideration. Herodotus in his Histories regularly 
employs a similar manner of description in his accounts of épya peydAa 
Te Kal 6op.ac Tó, and there is good reason to think that Jambus 6 is meant 
to evoke these descriptions. Although passing references have been made 
to these Herodotean descriptions by commentators on the poem, the 
Herodotean background has never been emphasised. Herodotean allusions 
in the Jambi should not be surprising. Ionia and the late archaic period are 
also evoked through the figures of Hipponax and Aesop, and Herodotus 
features prominently in the Alexandrian cultural memory of this time and 


?! See Petrovic 2006 for a reading of Jambus 6 which also highlights its importance 
for Callimachean aesthetics. 

?? Zanker 1987, 65. Cf. Acosta-Hughes and Scodel 2004, 9. 

33 Kerkhecker 1999. 

?* Kerkhecker 1999, 171. 
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place.? To understand the relevance of Herodotus for Jambus 6, it is 
necessary first to review his interest in the wondrous and his rhetorical 
methods for highlighting wonder. 


Herodotus? Rhetoric of Wonder 


At the outset of his Histories Herodotus promises to preserve the 
memory of épya peyáňa Te kai 0opao7Tá, thus flagging the great and 
the wondrous as an important theme for the work. In very general terms, 
the designation of something as a Opa in Herodotus usually seems to 
imply ‘la perception d'un écart avec l’ordinaire.’”° Yet the ‘ordinary’ is of 
course subjective. Herodotus’ frame of reference for the ‘ordinary’ is 
usually the norms of the Greek world. But not always: when wonder is 
focalised through a non-Greek character, the frame of reference changes. 
In order to evoke a sense of wonder, Herodotus tends to employ a peculiar 
rhetoric in his descriptions. There is also a large body of material in the 
Histories which, even if it is not explicitly ‘marked’ as such (using 00ja 
and its cognates), can be considered ‘thaumatic’ according to Herodotean 
schemata: similar rhetorical techniques are often employed to highlight 
this. 

Reflecting the implicit (or occasionally explicit) comparison with the 
‘ordinary,’ there is frequently a prevalence of comparative and superlative 
adjectives in descriptions of 0óp.ara in the Histories, reinforcing their 
extra-ordinary nature. For example, in labour and cost Greek structures fall 
far short of the labyrinth at Moeris (Hdt. 2.148.2): 


TE. Br A "DN" EN yi. 
el yàp tis Ta €€ EAANvov Te(xeá TE kai épyov dmó8etiv 
ovAAoyloaıTo, éAáocovos móvou re Av kal 8amávns dbavein 
€óvra Tod Aaßuplvdov roóTov. 


The blacksmith who comes across the coffin of ‘Orestes’ tells Lichas of 
his initial disbelief that people in the past could be bigger than in his own 
day (Hdt. 1.68.3): 


? Cf. Acosta-Hughes and Scodel 2004, 1. There may have been public readings of 

Herodotus at Alexandria: Ath. Deip. 620d (Meineke's emendation in the 1859 

Teubner edition of rà ' Hpo8óTov, which is preserved in all the manuscripts, to Tà 
"Hotó6ov was made without justification: see further Priestley 2010, 30-1). There 

are also numerous allusions to Herodotus’ Histories in the Alexandrian poets. On 

Callimachus’ use of prose sources generally, see Krevans 2004, 178-81. 

°6 Hunzinger 1995, 51. 
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umd è dmtoríns un uev yevéotat pndapa uéCovas dv6pórmovs 
TOV vüv ávot£a avTip Kal ei6ov Tov vekpóv unkei toov éóvra TH 


copÓ. 


Scythia's wonders are her great and numerous rivers and plains (Hdt. 
4.82): 


0ónacta SE Å xópn auTn oUk Exei, Xwpis i] STL morapoós Te 
TOAAG HEYLOTOUS kal ápiOpóv mAetoTovs. 


The comparison may be brought out by the language in other ways too. For 
instance, the verb vTepfáAAewv can be used to convey the idea of 
superiority, as in the case of the labyrinth and the Temple of Athena at 
Sais.” 

Sometimes several 0ópara will be narrated in succession, which 
creates a sense of anticipation. The marvels of Arabia are a good example 
of this. The Arabian method of collecting frankincense is followed by an 
account of the flying snakes, and then another fantastic story about how 
cassia is collected. Next we are told that the method of collecting 
cinnamon is ‘still more marvellous than these’ (Hdt. 3.111: ért roóTov 
OopacTóTepov). Then again, the means of gathering ledanon is ‘even 
more marvellous than this’ (Hdt. 3.112: &rı ToóTov 00pactóTepov). The 
same principle is in operation for the monuments of Egypt.” 

Numbers and measurements are another feature of Herodotus’ rhetoric 
in those instances where he is reporting a wonder which is impressive for 
its size. The amount of labour and the (great) expense of impressive 
artworks/structures are also regularly detailed. The description of the 
construction of the causeway and Great Pyramid at Giza is an excellent 
example. I quote it at length since this feature of Herodotus' rhetoric of 
wonder is particularly relevant for Jambus 6 (Hdt. 2.124-5): 


'EpyáCovro Sè Kata óéka pupiddas ádvOpómov alel rT]v Tpu vov 
EKdoTNV. Xpóvov Sè ‚eyyeveodaı TpLBonEevo TO ÀeQ éka ETEA 
uev THs 6500 Kar’ fw eiAkov Tots Aldovs, Tiv Ede av Epyov 
€óv OV TOAAGD TEQ EeAaoocov THs Tvpapíõos, ws épol Sokéeiwv (rs 
yàp ufjkos EV eiot TEVTE aTdótot, evpos 6€ dena ópywat, tebos 
Sé, TH ÜbnAotarn éoTl abri] éovTfis, OKT Opyviat), MOov TE 
Eco Tob Kal Cóov éyyeyAuppgévov. Taórns TE 8 rà déka érea 
yevéobat kal TÜV éml Tod Aóoov Em’ ob EoTGoL ai mvpagí8es 
TOV UTO yv oiknuárov, Tas émotéero ANkas éovrQ Ev vog, 


?' Hdt. 2.148 (labyrinth), 2.175.1 (Sais temple); Hunzinger 1995, 51-2. 
?* Hdt. 3.107 (frankincense), 3.108-9 (flying snakes), 3.110 (cassia). 
? Hunzinger 1995, 62 (with note 60). 
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&.ópuxa ék Tod NelXov écayayóv. Tfj è mUpaniöL avTfj xpóvov 
yevéo0at efxoot érea TOLEVUNEVN, THs EOTL mavraxfj HETWTOV 
ékaorov OkrO TAEOpa Eobons Trerpaydóvov kal Übos toov, Mou 
86 Ecotod re kal áppoopuévou TA pddtoTa’ ovdels TOV Aldwv 
TOLHKOVTA TOÓGV €XÁáooov... 


Leorjpavtar 66 Stà ypaggárov aiyvmTíov Ev rfj mupauldı dca 
és TE ouppainv Kal kpónupva kal okópoóa dvamoıudan TOOL 
épyacouévowcv Kal ðs Eve EV peuvoðar rà 6 EppNvets uot 
Emikeyönevos TA ypáupara Ed, écakóoia Kai xiAıa rdAavra 
dpyupíov veveMéo0at. EL 8’ EoTı ottws Exovra rabra, kóoa 
oikòs ìa dedaravnodal Eotı Es TE aiSnpov TO épyácovro kal 
oitta kal éo0fya Toto. épyaCogévovot, ÖKÖTE xpóvov EV 
oiko8ópeov TA Epya TOV eipnpévov, AAAoV dE, ws éyà SoKéw, Ev 
TQ Tovs Aldovs érapvov kai Nyov Kal TO imó yfj Öpvyna 
épyáCovro, ovK óA yov xpóvov. 


Christine Hunzinger remarks of Herodotus’ thaumatic descriptions that 
numbers ‘prevent the possible subjectivity of 6ja."? Certainly, numbers 
give Herodotus' descriptions a sense of precision which they would 
otherwise lack! In the Histories knowledge and measurement are 
intimately interlinked, as the response of the Pythia to Croesus indicates 
early on (Hdt. 1.47): Oi8a 8’ éyà banpov T’ dpiOpóv Kal pétpa 
0aAácons.. The use of numbers to ‘quantify’ a Opa is distinctively 
Herodotean. Homer and Hesiod use the adjective péyas to describe a 
Opa, but never is the size specifically measured. Numbers are designed 
to lend credibility to a description, as well as to act as proof that the object 
being described does indeed deserve its tag of $öya.”” This is illustrated 
well in the case of the blacksmith who discovered the coffin of ‘Orestes.’ 
His initial disbelief that people of an earlier age could be so large is 
dispelled by opening the coffin to view the corpse and to measure it. It 
was, he tells Lichas, as big as the seven cubit coffin in which the body lay 
(Hdt. 1.68). Numbers are a way of improving the value of autopsy (which 
is not always a reliable means to truth, as Thucydides famously pointed 
out). 


? Hunzinger 1995, 67. 

?! Cf. Hartog 1988, 230-7 on ‘The Measure of Thoma.’ 

? Hartog 1988, 235. 

3 On the confusion of precision with accuracy in some ancient writers, see Lloyd 
1987, 280-1. 

34 Thuc. 1.10.1-3. On autopsy in Thucydides, see Marincola 1997, 67-8. Autopsy, 
however, is still important in many of Herodotus’ thaumatic narratives, and verbs 
of vision are another rhetorical means by which the reality of a 00|ta is sometimes 
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Understanding the Numbers 


lambus 6 is most striking for its use of numbers and measurements to 
describe the Zeus. As has just been remarked, this is a distinctive 
characteristic of Herodotean descriptions of impressively large structures. 
Herodotus' Histories were well-known in the Hellenistic period and his 
rhetoric of wonder was surely recognisable enough to Callimachus and his 
audience to be a target for parody. It would not be the first time. In 
Aristophanes’ Birds the wall of Nephelococcygia is described in terms to 
indicate that it surpasses even the famous wall of Babylon: much of the 
humour relies on the audience’s familiarity with Herodotus’ rhetoric of 
wonder in his description of the city." 

There are further hints that Callimachus is alluding specifically to the 
Herodotean style of ekphrasis on this occasion. Kerkhecker comments on 
the unusualness of the word àvatoíj.opa (‘cost’), and the prosaic quality 
of 5’ àv in line 45. Both look to be Herodoteanisms.** In Herodotus 
avaroliıwpa and its cognates occur fifteen times (e.g. Hdt. 2.125, quoted 
above). Outside Herodotus, ancient examples of dvatoípopa and its 
cognates can be found nowhere except in this poem, in the ancient lexica 
(where dvatotjwpa is often glossed as Herodotean), once in Empedocles, 
and once as a varia lectio in Xenophon (Cyr. 2.2.15). The word seems to 
be an Ionian term, which in a poem composed otherwise in literary Doric 
dialect makes its impact especially striking.” As Leofranc Holford- 


reinforced: Hunzinger 1995, 67; Schepens 1980, 61-2. The ancients etymologically 
linked the word for ‘wonder’ with the 0e- root (‘seeing’): cf. Mette 1961; Fantuzzi 
and Hunter 2004, 60. 

35 On Herodotus’ importance to Hellenistic writers, see note 5 above. 

?6 Ar. 4v. 1125-9. On the parodic treatment of Herodotus and his description of 
Babylon (Hdt. 1.178-9) in Birds, see the notes of Dunbar 1995 on lines 552 and 
1125-44. 

?7 Kerkhecker 1999, 161. 

38 Holford-Strevens' editorial insertion at Kerkhecker 1999, 161 n.78. A TLG word 
search reveals that 8' àv occurs 30 times in Herodotus. On 8' ov in Herodotus 
and in Attic prose, see Denniston 1954, 460-8. 

?? Cf. Ja. 13.18; Hunter 1997, 42-3. Schmidt 1990 suggests that the Doric dialect 
forms a ‘mask’ for the poet, who adopts the role of a local tour guide from Elis. 
The poem on this reading becomes a satire on guides and tourists (cf. Kerkhecker 
1999, 169). Doric was not, however, the local dialect of Elis. A peculiar version of 
the West Greek dialect was instead spoken there: Bartonék 1972, 220-1 (I owe this 
point to Paul Cartledge). Compare, however, Theoc. /d. 15.92-3, where Praxinoa 
calls the Doric dialect of herself and Gorgo ‘Peloponnesian,’ a broad-brush 
description which may suggest that regional linguistic differences within the 
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Strevens remarks in response to the use of the word, ‘the speaker, at the 
climax of his exposition, recalls by his language the classic model for 
descriptions of åëLobénTa’ (namely, Herodotus). ^? 

There are other similarities to the Herodotean descriptions too. 
Comparisons are used: ‘the god himself is taller than the throne’ (37-8), 
and ‘the maiden Seasons say that they are not inferior to the fathom-high 
women by so much as a pin’ (42-4). The latter description resonates with a 
peculiarly Herodotean manner of describing wonders: compare, for 
example, ‘none of the stones is less than thirty feet’ in the description of 
the Great Pyramid (Hdt. 2.124), and the detail that the sheep of Libya have 
tails ‘not less than three cubits’ (Hdt. 3.113.1). There is also a sense of 
progression as the poem moves from the pedestal to the throne and then to 
the statue itself: each one caps the last, as in the thaumatic narratives 
where Herodotus gives a sequence of marvels that are ever more impressive. 

With its focus on the size and cost (and labour?) involved in the 
statue’s creation, the description of the Zeus in Jambus 6 evokes Herodotean 
descriptions of great structures and works of art. The rhetorical context for 
the Herodotean descriptions has hermeneutical implications for /ambus 6. 
Herodotus' rhetoric is designed to stimulate a sense of wonder in his 
audience, but Callimachus’ parodic treatment destabilises this rhetoric. 
The ironic use of Herodotean rhetoric deflates rather than stimulates the 
audience's sense of wonder at the Zeus. This is noteworthy since the Zeus 
was particularly known in antiquity for the awe 1t inspired (cf. Dio Chrys. 
Or. 12.49-52). It even numbered among the ‘Seven Sights’ or ‘Wonders’ 
of the ancient world, a canon celebrating works of great size, expense and 
craftsmanship (the canon may already have formed by the time Callimachus 
was writing).*' The alternative portrayal of the Zeus in Jambus 6 is highly 
provocative. It highlights the inadequacy of representations. “The daimon 
himself’ (37) is precisely what the statue is not. It is a work of human 
hands: of Phidias, son of Charmides." The acquaintance may go to Elis 
(atépxev, v.62), but the statue will bring him no closer to autopsy of 
Zeus, any more than the speaker's obsession with measurements captures 
the visual impression of the statue. 


Peloponnese were not necessarily always recognised. Petrovic (2006, 31-6) 
suggests that the Telchines (who were connected with Rhodes and Crete, where 
Doric was spoken) are to be understood as the speakers of the poem. 

? Editorial insertion at Kerkhecker 1999, 161 n.78. 

^! Lanowski 1965. 

? This was probably mentioned at vv.61-2 (cf. Kerkhecker 1999, 163-4). 

^ Hunter (forthcoming) discusses Callimachus’ interest in the representation of 
gods, giving particular attention to Jambus 6. 
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Competing Aesthetics 


Some of the poems of Callimachus' contemporary Posidippus also 
reveal a descriptive mode concerned with numbers and measurements, and 
it has been suggested by Évelyne Prioux that Jambus 6 is a response to 
Posidippus’ ekphrastic poems." Without denying the possibility of a 
dialogue between Callimachus and Posidippus, I would suggest that both 
poets can be seen responding in different ways to a (Herodotean) rhetoric 
of wonder celebrating the large-scale and the man-made. 

AB 18 and AB 19 both come from the Lithika, epigrams which have 
been compared with the ‘wonder-collections’ of paradoxographical 
literature: *They share an aesthetic of surprise, a fascination with the 
incredible." Several of the stones in these poems are described as 
*wonders.'^? In the Lithika Posidippus seeks to evoke a sense of admiration 
for objects on a very small scale (a scale matched by the conciseness of the 
poems themselves). But in AB 18, 19 (and similarly AB 68) he is 
concerned instead with extremely large works. Measurements appear to 
have featured prominently in AB 18, and Posidippus' opening prohibition 
in AB 19 (uà] Adytoat) makes it encouraging to think that the 
quantification of wonder is an important theme in the preceding poem (cf. 
Hdt. 2.148.2: ovAdoyioatto). Posidippus, however, rejects the Herodotean 
approach in AB 19: rather than evoking wonder through calculating the 
enormous number of waves needed to beach the enormous rock, the 
wonder resides in the fact that it was done ‘on a single wave’ (eb ’ 
€vos...k[ópao]s) by Poseidon. Some measurements are given nevertheless: 
the rock is ‘half a plethron’ (rjpc]mAe0pa(qv) and ‘twenty-four cubits’ 
(TeTpakareıkootmnxvv). In AB 68 (describing the Colossus of Rhodes, 
another of the ‘Seven Wonders’) measurements also feature and the tone 
suggests an aesthetic appreciation of human artisanship and works on a 
colossal scale. In the Lithika Posidippus seeks to evoke a sense of 
admiration for objects on a very small scale, which are often crafted by 
human hands. Yet in some of the poems, such as AB 19, there is a curious 
mixture of elements consistent with Herodotus' rhetoric of wonder and an 
emphatic rejection of such rhetoric. 

Callimachus" Jambus 6 exploits Herodotus’ rhetoric of wonder only to 
deflate the sense of awe at a supreme human representation of the 
supremely divine. The poem, however, is more than a commentary on 


^ Cf. Posidippus, AB 18, 19, 68; Prioux 2007, 129; cf. Hunter 2004, 97. 

45 Krevans 2008, 92; cf. Bing 2005, 134-5. 

^5 Gada: AB 13, 15; répas: AB 8, 17; Qavyáctov: AB 17; retparoepyóv: AB 
19. 
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ekphrastic modes. Callimachus employs the Herodotean rhetoric in his 
description of the Zeus to underscore a tension hinted at elsewhere in the 
lambi. In lambus 12, the gods compete over the supremacy of their 
individual gifts. From the Diegesis we learn that the subject of the poem is 
the supremacy of Apollo's gift of song to Hebe over the gifts of the other 
gods. In a speech by Apollo (12.54-74), sophe techne (12.56) is 
emphasised early, in preparation for poetry being exalted as the best skill 
of all, and Apollo's chief rival 1s identified as Hephaestus the craftsman 
god (57). The rivalry between the art of poetry and manual craftsmanship 
had a long pedigree, and the allusion at the very beginning of /ambus 1 to 
the quarrel between the sculptor Bupalus and poet Hipponax suggests the 
theme's programmatic importance for the Jambi (1.3-4)." Iambus 12 
promotes poetry as the supreme fechne. It is worth recalling that the only 
other extant appearance of the word techné in the Jambi is in the first line 
of Jambus 6: 'Elean is the Zeus, the techné is of Phidias. Jambus 6 
represents an exceptional example of the sort of techné which is in 
Hephaestus’ sphere of interest, and yet the description appears to mock its 
awesome qualities. The supreme type of techne does not produce works 
such as Phidias’ Zeus, or other (plastic) épya peyáAa re kai 600paoTá. 
Instead — Callimachus implies unequivocably in Jambus 12°° — the techné 
which most deserves admiration is fine poetry.” 


47 Cf. Pind. Nem. 5.1-6. In Jambus 13 a parallel also seems to have been drawn 
between the plastic and poetic arts: dÀA' oVdE TOV TEKTOVA TLS pépóerat 
Tove of | ckeón TeKTarvönevov (Diegesis to Iambus 13). 

^5 Cf. Callim. Aet. F 1, 17-20 (Pfeiffer), where Callimachus urges that fine poetry 
(sophe) be judged according to techne rather than the (exceedingly large) unit of 
measurement, the Persian schoinos, and where he associates the great, noisy, 
bombastic poetry (uéya bobeovoav åorńv) which he declines to write with the 
thundering (Bpovráv) of Zeus. It was of course the great thundering Zeus of the 
Iliad (1.528-30) which was said to have inspired Phidias: Overbeck 1868, T 692- 
754. On Callimachean aesthetics in Jambus 6, see also Petrovic 2006. On the 
schoinos, cf. Hdt. 2.6, where it is identified as the unit of measurement used by 
‘those who have an excessively huge (dó00vov Atnv) amount [of land].' 
Herodotus identifies the unit of measurement as Egyptian. Strabo (17.1.24) 
indicates that the length of the schoinos varied depending on geographic location. 
® This paper is based on themes which are more fully explored in my Cambridge 
PhD thesis (Priestley 2010). I thank my doctoral supervisor, Richard Hunter, who 
has commented on a draft version of this paper. Thanks are also due to the ‘Statue 
of Zeus at Olympia Conference' organisers — Tom Stevenson, Janette McWilliam, 
Sonia Puttock, and Rashna Taraporewalla — for providing a (very enjoyable) forum 
for discussing some of the ideas treated here, and to the conference audience for 
useful comments and questions in July 2008. I am also very grateful to the 
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Australasian Society for Classical Studies, St John’s College, Cambridge, and the 
Cambridge Faculty of Classics for financial assistance which enabled me to attend 
the conference, and to Rashna Taraporewalla for her generous hospitality in 
Brisbane. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE GOD ABOVE ALL GODS: 
THE HEAVENLY THRONE-ROOM 
OF REVELATION 4 AND PHIDIAS' ZEUS 


ARLENE L. ALLAN 


The Book of Revelation opens by identifying its author as a certain 
John, who, while on the island of Patmos, received a vision from the Lord 
Jesus Christ concerning the spiritual health of seven ecclesia in Asia 
Minor, which he was directed to record and send on to them.' These seven 
assemblies (Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, 
and Laodicea) were all prosperous cities located along major trade routes 
through the Roman province of Asia, with mixed populations from diverse 
backgrounds. Immediately following his closing comments to the 
believers at Laodicea (3:13), John reports seeing a door opened in heaven 
and hearing again the voice like a trumpet (first heard at 1:10), which now 
calls him up to see ‘the things that must happen after this’ (4:1); he is 
transported ‘in the Spirit’ and sees a ‘throne set in heaven.’ Herein begins 
the Heavenly Throne-room scene around which this discussion of the Zeus 
at Olympia will be based. 

Before we can engage with the imagery of this text in relation to the 
statue of Zeus, which was renowned throughout the Graeco-Roman world, 
further groundwork must be laid. While it has often been observed that all 


! Barr (1998, 162-3) describes John’s ‘implied identity’ as *...probably a wandering 
prophet, perhaps ascetic or world-denying, perhaps the head of a school of 
prophets. Greek is not his native tongue, for he speaks it with a strong Semitic 
accent — implying that he was originally from Palestine and has come to Asia 
Minor later in life. He is saturated with the writings of the Hebrew prophets to such 
an extent that he could make their words his own. He begins to look like a 
conservative Jewish Christian, possibly more at home with those who opposed 
Paul at Antioch...than he would have been with Paul.’ 

? Cf. Barr 1998, 20; Friesen 2001; Koester 2009. 
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the writings of the New Testament (NT) assume familiarity with the 
sacred texts of Judaism, to my knowledge no one has paused to consider 
what the ramifications of this might have been for Christ-curious gentiles. 
Allusions to, and quotations from, the Old Testament (OT) would certainly 
have caused no problems for the Diaspora Jewish Christ-followers, nor 
perhaps for the ‘God-fearers’ (if, in fact, the term deoceßns refers to 
gentile adherents to Judaism^), who would have heard the Septuagint 
(LXX) read in synagogue. But what of the new converts to the Jesus 
movement, who had little to no prior knowledge of the OT or ready access 
to the LXX? What would they take as their point of reference? The 
problem is especially acute for John's message, for according to Charles 
Erdman, ‘no book is so dependent upon the ancient Scriptures for its 
interpretation as is the Revelation."? 

Observations such as this have led some scholars to suggest that the 
assemblies to whom John wrote were composed predominantly of Jewish 
Christ-followers for whom the Hebrew Bible's temple/tabernacle imagery 
would have been especially resonant. It has even been suggested that, in 
the criticisms of behaviour directed against certain members of the seven 
ecclesia, John is taking aim at those former Jews who have begun to live 
their faith according to the liberties granted to gentile believers under 
Paul's ministry, and, in one extreme instance, that Paul's form of 
Christianity is to be identified with the *synagogue of Satan’ referred to in 
the letter to the assembly at Smyrna (2:9). However, as David Barr has 
demonstrated, it is important to recognise a distinction between John's 
‘implied audience’ and his ‘real audience.’ The former is an idealised 
group composed of Jewish Christ-followers who are intimately familiar 
with a number of key OT texts and faithful observers of Torah. His 'real 
audience' in all likelihood was a more mixed group containing some of his 
ideal type alongside other Christ-followers, including those newly 
converted from Judaism as well as those from the gentile world. 


> Hengel (2002, 107) indicates that in the NT (apart from Revelation) ‘... 
approximately 60 percent of all direct citations of the OT come from three books: 
Psalms, Isaiah and Deuteronomy. By way of contrast, Revelation is dominated by 
the prophetic books, especially Ezekiel and Daniel.’ He also notes (111) that 
smaller, less well-off churches would have had a more limited selection of 
scriptures than larger assemblies. 

^ On ‘God-fearers,’ see Trebilco 1991, 145-65; Lieu 20022; 2002b. 

$ Erdman 1977, 15. On the basic Jewish character of the book, see (e.g.) Rowland 
1979, 145; Halperin 1988, 87; Davis 1992, 15; Briggs 1999, 103, 213. 

6 See Briggs 1999; cf. Friesen 2001. 

7 Barker 2000, 93-102, esp. 99. 

* Barr 1998, 16. 
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It is this latter group that is of particular interest. As Robert Briggs 
recognised, *...it is imperative for the symbols in any word picture to have 
a history of application which is familiar to the readers or observers...lest 
the meaning(s) be obscured if not altogether lost.’? Thus, I have in mind 
throughout this discussion the Christ-follower for whom the imagery and 
symbolism of the OT is wholly or substantially unfamiliar, one whose 
primary frame of reference is the Graeco-Roman pantheon and its 
attendant beliefs and practices. I hope to demonstrate that for those gentile 
auditors who lacked familiarity with the OT, their understanding of Zeus 
from mythology and their knowledge of the statue of Zeus at Olympia, 
whether first-hand, by report or through familiarity with its imitation in 
various artistic media, would have informed their reception of the 
Heavenly Throne-room, and subsequent reception of the entire message of 
Revelation." This is not to claim that every verse has specific relevance to 
the Zeus statue: some are more clearly applicable than others. Specifically, 
I will examine verses 2-3 and 5-8 for their resonance with Phidias’ Zeus, 
before discussing how the remaining verses work in conjunction with them 
to create an image of divinity which contributes to a new convert's 
recognition of the superiority of this Universal God over his or her 
traditional gods." 

So, we left John in his vision beholding a throne in heaven and ‘one 
sitting upon the throne’ (Em Tov 0póvov kaðńpevos, 4:2). There is 
nothing especially surprising here: peoples throughout the Mediterranean 
had from very early times visualised their gods enthroned.” As modern 
studies of body-language have demonstrated, status and authority are both 
symbolically conveyed by one's elevation and posture in relation to others 
in an assembly. The throne was the type of seat most closely associated 
with sovereignty, occupied by both human kings and the chief gods of a 
pantheon to express their superiority over others and comparative leisure. '* 


? Briggs 1999, 215 n.15. 

10 For coins in circulation during the first century A.D. showing the emperor 
enthroned in a manner reminiscent of Phidias’ Zeus statue, see Lapatin, this 
volume. 

!! As Koester (2009, 12) observes, Revelation 4 is the message's ‘theological 
center.’ 

12 Friesen (2001, 169) notes the wide dissemination of the image of Phidias’ Zeus 
in Asia Minor, and it is certainly plausible that the author of Revelation was 
familiar with the image. It is not, however, the purpose of this paper to argue that 
such knowledge influenced the composition of the vision: the question is one of 
reception rather than composition. 

? Williamson 1993. 

14 Lateiner 1995, 93-8; Davies 2005, 217-18. 
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For the Christ-curious auditor to learn that the supreme God of this new 
religion possessed such a seat would have accorded with his or her 
understanding of Zeus, who since the time of Homer had been described 
as enthroned. If, however, he was one who had happened to visit Olympia, 
or even one who had heard Phidias’ statue described in any detail, it would 
be surprising if that particular image did not spring to mind. 

We pause, then, to consider a brief excerpt from Pausanius’ description 
ofthe Zeus (5.11.1-2): 


The god is sitting on a throne made of gold and ivory. A garland lies on 
his head, in the form of olive-shoots. In his right hand he carries a Victory, 
itself too of gold and ivory, with a ribbon and a garland on the head. In the 
god's left hand there is a sceptre, richly decorated with every sort of metal; 
and the bird sitting on the sceptre is the eagle. The god's sandals too are of 
gold and the robe likewise. On the robe there are embroidered animal 
figures, and flowers, lilies. The throne is decorated with gold and precious 
stones, and also with ebony and ivory. There are depictions of animals 
painted on it and figures worked in it... 


Such an image would probably have been familiar to the Christ-curious 
auditor as he encountered the Heavenly Throne-room in John's vision. 
However, as the description continues, he would have heard something 
that sounded both familiar and strange, for John says that this enthroned 
one ‘looked like jasper stone and sardius’ (or carnelian, öhoLos ópáoet 
MOY idomLSt kal cap8(o, 4:3a); in other words, he was aglow with 
dazzling, coloured light. Both jasper and carnelian were classified as 
precious gemstones by the Greeks and Romans, prized for their lustre, 
among other qualities, and it is wholly appropriate that such precious gems 
were used to adorn so prestigious a seat as the throne of Phidias’ Zeus. Yet 
Zeus certainly had never been described as aglow with colour, or 
compared to precious stones. In Revelation 4:3a, then, our auditor would 
have encountered a divinity beyond human form, who glowed more 
beautifully than even Zeus’ gold and ivory image at Olympia, whose 
inexpressibly radiant appearance could only be captured in the language of 
similes. Coming to an assembly of Christ-followers with knowledge that 
brilliant light was associated with all Greek divinities, especially Zeus, and 


'S Cf. Ezek. 28:18-20; Ps. 104:2; I Tim. 6:16. Several scholars note that the ancient 
names for precious and semi-precious stones do not correspond with modern 
nomenclature. It is generally thought that the ancient jasper stone was probably 
clear and the sardius translucent red: Jart 1970; Erdman 1977, 71; Beale 1999, 
320-1. 
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often marked a divine epiphany,'° he would have discovered a god who far 
surpassed his Zeus in this regard. 

The image of awesomely beautiful light is further enhanced by John's 
next observation that ‘around the throne was a rainbow like unto emerald’ 
(kal ipts KukAó0ev Tod 0póvov Ópotos Öpdoeı opapay8(vo, 4:3b). 
While scholars are divided as to what the author actually meant to convey 
by this image — a particular shape, a particular colour, or both — the shape 
of the rainbow and the colour green each carried symbolic meaning for 
Jews and Greeks. For the informed Jewish Christ-follower, the rainbow 
would have recalled the flood story and God's promise to preserve the 
earth associated with this celestial phenomenon; likewise, the curve of the 
rainbow, like that of the arrow-shooting weapon, would have also 
reminded them that their God was a strong warrior, mighty in battle and 
mighty to defend." For our uninformed auditor, however, the rainbow 
would have been more immediately apprehended as a harbinger of Zeus, 
both heavenly sign and personified messenger, because he would have 
used the term T6Eov to convey the semantic sense ‘bow = weapon’ that 
ipis had come to have among the readers and auditors of the LXX.'* 
Nevertheless, for Jew as for Greek, the colour ‘green’ was associated 
primarily with tranquility and renewal." 

Although opäpaysos could identify a range of greens, it was especially 
used to denote the emerald as a gemstone.” Thus, in these first verses of 
Revelation 4, three precious stones are involved in the vision of the One 
upon the throne. In this regard, it is noteworthy that Plato (Phd. 110 b-e), 
in his description of the *true earth’ composed of diverse colours which are 
purer and more brilliant than those found on our earth, claims that not only 
are the stones found there ‘smoother, more transparent and more beautiful 
in hue’ (re Aetórqra Kal TH Staddvetav kai TA xpoópara. kaAACo), 
but that fragments of these superior stones are actually what are prized on 
earth, listing ‘sardius stone (carnelian), jasper and emerald’ as exemplars 
of such stones (oápótá Te kal idotodSas kal onapdysovs). One might 
imagine that in this description of the Heavenly Throne-room a 
philosophically educated auditor would have been drawn to the conclusion 


'© E.g. Hom. Od. 19.33-40. On the epiphanic qualities of statues, see Donohue 
1997; on the importance of light in Greek religion, Parisinou 2000. 

My E.g. Barr 1998, 78; Boring 1989, 105. For a detailed investigation of the rainbow 
in Judaic thought, see Halperin 1988, 250-61. 

18 Hom. Il. 17.547-9 does, however, suggest an associative connection between 
rainbow and weapon in making the Zeus-sent rainbow a portent of war. 

1? For Greek colour symbolism, see Irwin 1974; for Judaic, Barr 1998, 9. 

? Irwin 1974, 29 n.46. 
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that the One on this throne ruled supreme not only over this mortal realm 
but over the ‘true earth’ as well?! Unfortunately, we do not know how 
widely disseminated Plato's thought on this matter was by the time 
Revelation was composed, but even apart from his speculation on the 
origin of these precious stones, the possibility exists that many a non- 
Jewish auditor would have shared with him an appreciation of the 
mysterious qualities that these stones possessed, especially their apparent 
ability to capture and contain light." 

As John continues in verse 4, he briefly turns away from the throne 
itself to take note of a set of twenty-four thrones set in a circle around it 
and the white-clothed, golden-wreathed elders who sit upon them (a verse 
to which I shall return in discussion of vv. 9-11). Then, his attention 
returning to the central throne in verse 5, he states that ‘lightnings (bwvat) 
and thunder’ came forth out of the throne (ék Tod 0póvov ékmopeóovrat). 
For auditors from a Judaic background, these features of the vision would 
be heard as the ‘language of theophany,' based on their knowledge of their 
God's appearance to Moses and the Israelites at Sinai.” For the 
uninformed Christ-seeker, however, such celestial phenomena would 
immediately resonate with his prior knowledge of Zeus, for whom the 
thunderbolt was the primary poetic and iconic attribute.” However, here 
the language suggests that it is the very throne itself upon which the 
divinity sits that thunders and flashes. It is a small detail but one that 
makes the God in John's vision superior to Zeus, for, by implication, this 
God sits over and reigns above all celestial signs and is not defined in 
relation to any one sign.” While he bears similarities to Zeus, he exceeds 
him in significant ways. 

Nevertheless, the thunderbolt did not appear in the iconography of 
Phidias' Zeus statue, and an auditor familiar with its image would have 
been sensitive to this difference. Rather than employing this iconic 
attribute of the god, Phidias opted to place a winged Niké (‘Victory’) in 


?! Any hesitancy to entertain this thought at this point in the message would have 
been overcome later, when he heard that these stones, in conjunction with other 
precious gems, formed the foundation course of the heavenly city which was 
coming down to earth: Rev. 21:10-11, and esp. 18-23. 

? For the Jewish auditor, these three stones, also mentioned in Ex. 28:17-21 on the 
High Priest's breastplate, would have been immediately associated with God's 
glory. Cf. Beale 1999, 320-1. 

? Boring 1989, 104. 

* Fears 1981a, 19. 

?5 According to Hesiod (Theog. 501-6), thunder and lightning belong to Earth, and 
Zeus came into possession of the thunderbolt as a gift. 
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the right hand of Zeus instead.” It may have struck our auditor as 
significant that, as yet, there has been no indication that this deity assumes 
an anthropomorphic form similar to his Zeus. Thus far, he is an awe- 
inspiring presence who shines forth in brilliantly coloured light against a 
background of radiant green and above unidentifiable sounds, rolls of 
thunder and flashes of lightning." 

Our auditor, however, has little time to ponder this difference, for in 5b 
John shifts his gaze from the throne to what stands before and around it. In 
front of the throne burned ‘seven lamps of fire,” which he identifies as the 
‘seven Spirits of God’ (kai ETTA Aaumddes mupós katópevat EVWTTLOV 
Tov 0póvov, roiv TÀ émrà mveüpara Tod 0c00).? The fact that 
lamp-stands appear before the throne would make sense in terms of our 
auditor's knowledge of Greek temples generally, and possibly of the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia in particular. For unlike the Parthenon at 
Athens, it does not appear that any upper-storey openings were created in 
Zeus' temple to admit light for viewing the statue. Unless the worshippers 
were intended to view this masterpiece only dimly lit by the light entering 
through the main entrance-way, one might suppose that this temple too 
was appropriately provisioned with oil-burning lamps on stands. From a 
practical point of view, then, lamp-stands before the throne make sense. In 
the context of Revelation, however, something more is implied. Since 
there would be no need to illuminate the One upon the throne whose 
brilliance 1s innate to his being, the presence of these lesser-lights suggests 
the sovereignty of this deity over all forms of illumination, while 
simultaneously contributing to the tonal qualities and intensity of the light 
present in the scene. 

In addition, one suggestion for understanding John's equation of the 
lamps with spirits posits an astrological interpretation of these lights: they 


2° Dio Chrysostom (Or. 12.78), speaking in the person of Phidias, says that he 
deliberately chose to make this substitution because 'that god [the violent 
one]...was not possible to represent by my art,' nor was it even desirable to do so. 
By implication, his Zeus statue at Olympia was incomplete, if not deceptive, in that 
it masks the chronologically prior use of violence, represented by the thunderbolt, 
in the figure of final Victory. On the symbolic significance of the Niké figure, see 
Fears 1981b; and Burton, this volume. 

?' The first and only sign of anthropomorphism will occur in 5:1, where the One 
enthroned is seen to hold a scroll in his right hand. At this point our auditor will 
apprehend that this scroll is superior to the Victory in the Zeus statue's right hand, 
because it signifies that its holder is the author of destiny; that is, he is the One in 
control of the Victory so proudly held by Zeus. 

°8 Scholarship is divided on the significance of the ‘seven Spirits.” See Halperin 
1988, 90; Boring 1989, 105; Barr 1998, 46. 
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represent the five planets plus the moon and sun.” This certainly would 
have been a possible point of reference for someone without knowledge of 
the Jewish temple/tabernacle tradition, especially as belief in the power of 
these celestial bodies to influence, if not determine, the destiny of human 
beings was common throughout the Greco-Roman world.” If this was the 
understanding of our auditor, it would have conveyed the idea that these 
heavenly bodies, because of their placement in front of the heavenly 
throne, were subservient to the One who occupied that throne.*! It is he, 
not they, who controls destiny. 

Also before the throne, in verse 6, there was a 'sea of glass, like 
crystal’ (kal évómtov Tod 0póvov ws 0áAAacca voaXMvm dpota 
KpucTÓAAo). The reference to glass together with chrystallos is often 
taken to indicate the clarity of the substance which composes this ‘sea;’ 
however, this image also engages with the ideas of smoothness, calmness, 
and reflectivity.” As Pausanias indicates, in front of Phidias’ statue of 
Zeus the sculptor designed a large, though comparatively shallow, basin, 
the floor of which was laid with highly polished black stone and topped 
with olive oil, ostensibly to keep the ivory of the statue from cracking." It 
matters little for our discussion whether or not this pool was actually filled 
with oil, for this was apparently the impression left with those who viewed 
it personally or reported what others had seen." The visual effect of this 
large expanse of an unbroken liquid stillness would have been quite 


? E.g. Barr 1998, 32. Malina and Pilch (2000, 75), believing that the entire 
Revelation is astrologically informed, see the lamps as 'the seven stars in the 
vicinity of the pole.’ 

? For Jewish engagement with astrology, see Charlesworth 1987. 

?! The same implication would have been drawn from the earlier description of 
Christ holding seven stars in his right hand: Rev. 1:16. 

?? Biblical scholars (e.g. Michaels 1997, 92-3) often cite the so-called Brazen Sea 
in the inner court of Solomon's temple as the source for this image, but this ‘sea’ 
was a large, bronze, oval-shaped bowl supported by bronze oxen. A closer parallel 
might be I Enoch 14, a second-century B.C. apocalyptic work, wherein God sits 
above a firmament described as a great sea like ice (cf. Ezek. 1.22-8). For 
discussions of this symbol, see Rowland 1979, 147-8; Halperin 1988, 93, 194-249; 
Boring 1989, 105; Beale 1999, 327. 

33 Paus. 5.11.10. On the plausibility of the use of oil in this pool, see Gaugler and 
Hamill 1989. Hurwit (2005, 140, 142) accepts Pausanias’ comments, although 
Judy Barringer and Ken Lapatin report in personal communication that the general 
consensus now is that oil was not used in the pool. 

?^ Pausanias notes that oil dripping from the statue collected in this pool, possibly 
giving the impression that the whole pool was full of oil. In other areas of the 
empire still bodies of water (both natural and crafted), over-topped with oil, were 
sometimes used for divination. See Halperin 1988, 93. 
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similar to the image employed here in Revelation, especially if it is the 
surface quality, that is, its reflective properties, to which the word-picture 
alludes. For our OT-illiterate auditor, in any way familiar with Phidias’ 
temple-setting for the Zeus statue, the image would have been a powerful 
one. He would have recognised, perhaps, that while Phidias had captured 
something of the majesty of Zeus enthroned, the artificial reflecting pool 
in his temple was hardly equivalent in either size or majesty to this ‘glassy 
sea’ before the One seated above the Heavens. 

Looking back to the throne, the Revelator reports that in the midst of 
and around the central throne were four living creatures, full of eyes (koi 
Ev péow TOD HpoVvov kai KUKAw TOD 0póvou Téooepa CHa bEenovTa 
ödHaruav Eumpoohev, 6b-7a). The prepositional phrase ‘en messo,’ co- 
joined to ‘kuklo’ by ‘kai,’ has caused no end of problems for interpreters, 
as they seek to determine the exact spatial relationship of these beings to 
the throne. Among them, the argument of Robert Hall has made the best 
interpretive sense of the language and it is one which coheres remarkably 
well to Pausanias’ description of Zeus’ throne.” According to Hall, we 
should visualise these figures both as components of the throne (rendering 
them ‘in the midst of’) and as engraved on and around (‘kuklo’) the throne, 
not unlike the griffins and sphinxes which appear as feet and/or 
sides/armrests on the thrones of ancient Mesopotamian kings and deities. 
This artistic motif was also used by the Greeks, and the throne of Phidias’ 
Zeus was heavily engraved and/or painted with a variety of creatures, 
animal, human, and divine. Pausanias (5.11.2-7), in fact, tells us that the 
feet of Zeus’ footstool were carved as lions, while painted and engraved 
figures (including sphinxes) covered the throne and other figures were 
visible above the statue's head. So this reference to living beings ‘in the 
midst of the throne and around the throne’ would not have surprised our 
auditor, and may even have resonated strongly with his knowledge of 
Phidias’ Zeus. 

Such an association would have been facilitated by the description of 
the nature of the four living beings, as at least three of them were in some 
way connected to Zeus by mythology and/or cult. The first of the creatures 
is ‘like a lion’ (porov AéovTt), the second ‘like a calf? (or ox, ópotov 
Móoxo), the third ‘has a face like a human’ (Éxov TO mpócomov Ws 
dv0póTov), and the fourth is ‘like a flying eagle’ (ópotov deTÓ 
reTouévo). Clearly, the odd one out here in relation to Zeus is the lion, an 
animal not closely associated with him, but rather with his son, Heracles, 
who is given an inordinate amount of attention in the details of the throne 


35 Hall 1990. 
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and the temple itself." The calf or ox is the preferred sacrificial animal for 
the god; the human, his primary worshipper, and the eagle, his avian 
symbol. Each of these creatures did make an appearance in and around the 
statue, according to Pausanias' description. While it may have struck our 
auditor as odd that only these four creatures were depicted on the throne, 
none of them would have been out of place in his conception of Zeus. 

However, three features would stand out to distance our auditor from 
too firm a sense of being in familiar symbolic territory. First, whereas at 
Olympia the eagle of Zeus was depicted sitting proudly atop the sceptre of 
kingly authority, the eagle in the presence of John's deity is positioned 
beneath him, quite literally a part of his heavenly furniture. The 
implication is clear: however regal the eagle and power it symbolises, it is 
subservient to the One on the throne. 

Second, if our auditor was tempted to visualise these (@a as creatures 
one might encounter in ‘real life,’ he would have been brought up short by 
the reference to them having eyes ‘in front and behind." It might have been 
possible to interpret this detail, just as some modern commentators have 
done, to indicate that, among the four of them, nothing was hidden from 
view, since collectively all directions around the throne were visible." If, 
however, the language is taken more literally, each of these creatures must 
be multi-eyed, a point reiterated in verse 8 (discussed below). 

Finally, unlike the images adorning Zeus’ throne, the figures seen by 
the visionary here are not static depictions but actually animate beings 
who actively watch the goings-on around them. When John subsequently 
says that these creatures sing God's praises day and night, their animate 
nature sets them dramatically apart from the painted and engraved figures 
with which our auditor was familiar. He may pause to think that even 
though the figures on Zeus' statue are frozen in representations of past 
events, the very depiction of these past triumphs continues to give praise 
to Zeus in the present; but this is a very different activity to those 
described by John, for these beings are given their own voice by placing 
their words in direct speech. One might even suspect that our auditor may 
have understood this as a description of divine ‘magic’ akin to the 
animating of statues attributed to magicians around the Mediterranean at 
this time.** These figures, however, have no period of dormancy; they are 
continually alive, unceasingly singing the supreme God's praises (kal 


?6 Tn continuing this line of inquiry into Book 5, a comparison between the place of 
Zeus' son, Heracles, in the temple at Olympia and the place of Yahweh's son, 
Jesus, in the Heavenly Throne-room is currently under investigation by the author. 
*” Beale 1999, 30. 

38 Johnston 2008. 
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dvámavotv OUK EXOVOLV Nnepas kai VUKTOS Myovres: "Ayios dyıos 
áytos Kópios, 6 Heös, 6 mavrokpárop, 6 nv Kal 6 dv Kal 6 
épxóp.evos, 8b). 

There is yet a fourth point of difference: when John, in verse 8, goes on 
to say that they each have six wings and that they have multiple eyes, our 
auditor may well have been astonished. Greek myth acknowledged only 
one multi-eyed being, and that was Argos, sent by Hera to protect Io from 
Zeus’ advances and killed by Hermes at Zeus’ behest.” Although his 
mythology also contained many winged creatures, some with two pairs of 
wings, none of these were in any sense 'supportive' of Zeus, at least as far 
as we can tell from the myths that have come down to us. In fact, at the 
surface level, these creatures have more in common with those destroyed 
by Heracles and other heroes. Herein, perhaps, would lie the significance 
for our auditor: whereas in his mythology it was necessary for Zeus to rid 
the earth of these multiform beings (and the images on his throne 
celebrated this fact), the God in John's vision has been able to assert his 
authority over them and convert them into his literal and figurative 
‘supporters:’ seated upon them, he rules over them and they, in turn, 
acknowledge his supremacy over all by worshipping him themselves and 
leading others into songs of praise. 

Up until this point, then, our hypothetical OT un- or under-informed 
auditor would have found much in Revelation 2-8a that resonated with his 
knowledge of Zeus and particularly with his knowledge of Phidias’ statue 
at Olympia (with the possible exception of v.4). In 8b, when it is revealed 
what these four living beings of the throne actually sing, one phrase would 
have caught his ear as being significantly at odds with his knowledge of 
Zeus: this is the simple statement 6 Yv, ‘the one who was.’ Just like the 
other gods in the pantheon, even though Zeus was immortal, he had not 
existed eternally; he had a beginning, born the son of Cronus and Rhea 
(Hes. Theog. 453-91), whereas the God of whom John writes *was, is and 
is coming.’ Moreover, whoever or whatever he might have thought the 
twenty-four enthroned elders to represent in verse 10, he would have seen 
that they too, despite their individual thrones and their crowns of gold, 
recognised the worthiness of the One seated upon the throne and freely 
gave worship to him. 

The twenty-four elders, who first appeared in verse 4, have proved 
problematic for NT scholars. As Beale notes, they ‘have been variously 
identified as (1) stars (from an astrological background), (2) angels, (3) 
OT saints, (4) angelic, heavenly representations of all the saints, (5) 
patriarchs and apostles representing the OT and NT saints together, and (6) 


?? According to Aesch. PV. Apollod. Epit. offers a slightly different account. 
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representatives of the prophetic revelation of the twenty-four books of the 
OT.’” Bruce Malina and John Pilch think that they might represent, not 
stars, but ‘astral thrones marking off twenty-four segments of the 
horizon...called “decans,”’*' while Aune believes they are modelled on 
the chorus of praise-singers present in the imperial court installation 
ceremony." An auditor's initial reaction to their presentation would have 
been strongly informed by his/her dominant frame of reference. For 
instance, for the ‘implied audience’ of John's message, Beale's options 4, 
5, and 6 may have been most likely, as their frame of reference was 
decidedly OT-focused. For our hypothetical Christ-curious auditor, 
however, options 1 and 2 would have been more probable. 

It is also possible that parts of this final scene may have resonated with 
his knowledge of the activities that comprised the final days of the crown 
games at Olympia. Although some athletes kept the organic crowns they 
received as signs of their victory, others actually dedicated these tokens of 
supremacy to the Zeus statue, acknowledging in a concrete way something 
that had long been part of the understanding of athletic success both at 
Olympia and elsewhere: however much one excels in one's own strength, 
it was the god who granted victory to the one he favoured.” For all the 
accolades an Olympic victor might receive, all the ‘glory, honour, thanks 
and power' that might be granted him by his fellow citizens, in the end it 
was the god who bestowed such privileges on him and to the god that he 
owed them in return. Like the twenty-four elders who clearly have been 
given authority under the One on the throne, the athlete who dedicated his 
crown acknowledged this power relationship. Unlike the Zeus who 
presided over the Olympic games, however, the God in John's vision is 
acknowledged as far more than the mere granter of crowns and thrones, 
symbolically representing victory and authority. He is worshipped because 
he is the Creator, and because everything that exists does so because he 
desired that it do so (Tı cvékricas TÀ mávra, Kal rà TO BEANLA cov 
noav Kal ékr(o0noav, 11b). This is quite some distance removed from 
the concept of Zeus informing Phidias' creation in the fifth century, and, in 
all probability, still quite removed from the average person's understanding 


?? Beale 1999, 332. 

4l Malina and Pilch 2000, 73, cf. 83-5. 

? Fora critique of Aune 2006b, see Friesen 2001, 251 n.10. 

2 Pausanias (2.17.6) notes Nero's dedication of a golden crown and purple chiton 
at the Argive Heraeum in commemoration of his victory there; likewise (5.12.8), 
Nero dedicated his crown of ivy and oak leaves to Zeus at Olympia. 
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of their supreme Olympian god in first-century Asia Minor." Yet even if 
we grant that an understanding of Zeus as the cosmic organiser had 
become prevalent outside Stoic philosophical circles," the fact remained 
that in mythology (Hes. Theog.) his activity amounted to reordering that 
which had already been created; Zeus himself might be the ‘mind’ or the 
‘rational principle’ that unified and gave order to the created world, but he 
was not its creator. He might have been cosmocrator, ‘lord of order,’ to 
some, but he was not pantocrator, ‘lord of all, both everyone and 
everything;’ that was the quality which defined the god of Revelation and 
which rendered him, not Zeus, not a King or Emperor, the one most 
worthy of receiving all honour, and glory, thanksgiving and power (Rev. 
4:9, 11). 

By the time the message of Revelation was circulating around the first- 
century ecclesia, both in Asia Minor and beyond, Phidias’ statue of Zeus 
was certainly known to many first-hand and to many more by report or 
through exposure to imitations of the statue produced in a variety of 
media. Even if we imagine that its fame had waned over the preceding 
centuries, certainly Nero’s participation in the games of A.D. 66/67 would 
have generated numerous reports of his activity and, along with it, 
possibly new descriptions of the famous statue. Educated men would have 
been able to read earlier praises of this statue, such as Arrian’s remarks 
that it was a calamity to die without seeing it, and concurred with the 
sentiment expressed by Quintilian that the beauty of the statue actually 
added something to received religion.*’ For the ordinary non-Jew who was 
curious about the Jesus movement and the God it worshipped, any 
description of this God would have been apprehended in relation to his 
understanding of Zeus. Without prior and detailed knowledge of the OT 


“ A conception of Zeus similar to that of the author of Revelation was being 
expressed by some of his contemporaries, such as Dio Chrysostom. Although in 
his Oration 12 (delivered to a crowd at Olympia for the games of either A.D. 97, 
101 or 105) the epithets given in sections 75-7 are those common to earlier times, 
the idea that Zeus created everything, which appears in 81-3, runs counter to 
Hesiod’s Theogony and is more in keeping with Aristotle’s De Mundo 401b. 

55 For the dominance of this conception among Stoics, see Cic. Nat. D. 2.64; Paus. 
10.12.15. For discussion, see Fears 1981a, 42-3, 92; Aune 2006a. 

^5 Fears (1981a, 55-76) discusses the absence of Zeus/Jupiter symbolism on the 
coinage of Augustus, Tiberius, and Gaius, its reintroduction by Nero, and its 
continuation by Otho. He also notes the symbolic importance of the globe on the 
coinage of Augustus, Tiberius, and Nero, which represented the emperor as 
cosmocrator, *world-ruler.' It could be argued that the globe is actually a limiting 
symbol, signifying authority only over earthly matters. 

^! Arr. Epict. diss. 1.6; Quint. Inst. 12.10.9. 
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imagery and its significance, his only recourse would be to employ a 
comparative strategy. As Phidias’ Zeus was considered to be the epitome 
in divine representation, any Christ-curious auditor familiar with this 
statue could not help but take it as his point of reference in apprehending 
the magnificence of the One sitting upon the heavenly throne in Revelation 
4. In the face of this comparison, Zeus himself, let alone his statue, is 
revealed to be but a pale imitation of the God above all gods. 


CHAPTER NINE 


DIO CHRYSOSTOM 
AND THE POETICS OF PHIDIAS’ ZEUS 


PATRICK O’SULLIVAN 


(For Luke) 


Prolalia 


In his Twelfth or Olympic Oration,' probably delivered around the end 
of the first or beginning of the second century A.D. Dio Chrysostom 
gives a supremely elaborate and elegant appraisal of Phidias and his great 
chryselephantine statue of Zeus, which was dedicated at the supreme god’s 
temple at Olympia over half a millennium earlier. This speech has been 
admired and drawn scholarly attention for its complex theology and 
ethereal ideas on the nature of the supreme Greek god.” It has also been 
recognised as a sophisticated contribution to ancient views on the relative 
merits of the visual and verbal arts.* Much of this engagement with ancient 
aesthetic concepts comes in the form of a speech which Dio puts into the 
mouth of antiquity’s most famous sculptor, who, in the face of questioning 


' The text I use is that of Arnim 1893, 155-79. I shall generally refer to the 
Olympicus as Or. 12. 

? Many have seen allusions to Trajan’s Dacian campaigns in references which Dio 
makes to witnessing preparations for war (Or. 12.16-20). Cohoon (1939, 1) 
suggested A.D. 97; Jones (1978, 53) on the same basis posited 101/2, while Arnim 
1893 considered 105/6 as the more likely date. Uncertainty as to the exact date of 
the speech does not affect my argument. 

3 The title, transmitted in the MSS, of the speech is OAYMIIIKOX H IIEPI THX 
IIPOTHZ TOY OEOY ENNOIAX (The Olympic or On the First Conception of 
God). For discussions of various aspects of the theology of the speech see, for 
instance, Harris 1962; Kennedy 1972, 574-8; Becker 1993; Betz 2004; Klauck 
2007. 

^ Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (1928, 382) called it ‘die schönste Rede, zu der man 
immer gern zurückkehrt.’ Russell (1992, 14) considers it ‘a splendid tour de force.’ 
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about the ability or otherwise of visual art to depict the divine (Or. 12.52- 
4), discusses his great statue at length (Or. 12.55-83). Among the issues 
Phidias has to consider is whether or not he himself was presumptuous in 
portraying Zeus in a way that would supersede all other human 
conceptions of the god; even more fundamentally, he is made to address 
the question of whether or not such an anthropomorphic conception of the 
divine as a king seated in majesty has any validity at all. 

The great sculptor's long reply (Or. 12.55-83) can plausibly be seen as 
Dio’s defence of anthropomorphism in religion and art, and draws 
profound and complex comparisons and contrasts between the Phidian 
statue and Homeric Zeus.” In fact such links were so evident in antiquity 
that it led to the widespread anecdote that Phidias’ inspiration for his Zeus 
came from that moment in the /liad when the supreme god nods in assent 
to Thetis’ prayer, thereby causing ‘great Olympus’ to shake. At the same 
time, however, Dio (Or. 12.74-8) has Phidias pointedly contrast his own 
statue — described as depicting Zeus as a benign, gentle, fatherly ruler — to 
Homer's god of storm and battle who sends terrifying portents to mortals. 
Dio's Phidias also dwells upon the different natures of the plastic and 
verbal arts, emphasising the limits and difficulties of his own medium of 
sculpture, while pointing to the far greater resources of language that 
Homer has at his disposal in conveying character, conjuring up imagery, 
and developing narrative (Or. 12.65-73). It could be said that he doth 
protest too much, since in so doing Dio's Phidias implicitly acknowledges 
the superiority of poetry to visual art. It is therefore generally recognised 
that Dio in this mock agón dealing with the efficacies of the visual and 
verbal arts inevitably gives the victory to the latter, thus honouring his 
own medium.’ In defending his portrayal of Zeus, however, Phidias is 
allowed to land some blows against aspects of the Homeric Zeus, so that 
the apparent victory accorded to poetry, and a fortiori the verbal arts 


$ For Kennedy (1994, 232) Or. 12 is ‘a pagan sermon’ preaching the faith of 
Hellenism: its gods, poetry, art, and culture. Harris (1962, 91-2) discusses the 
theology of the piece in light of ancient critics who opposed anthropomorphism in 
religion and mentions Zeno (1.264, Arnim SVF), Varro (ap. August. De civ. D. 
431) and Seneca in his Epistles, thus suggesting that in Or. 12 Dio is specifically 
responding to such criticisms. Such critical views are traceable to Xenophanes (B 
11, 12, 14, 15 D-K; cf. B 23-26 D-K) and Heraclitus (B 5 D-K; cf. B 32 D-K), and 
it is conceivable that Dio is responding to these views as well, which would have 
been known in Phidias’ day, and is thus engaged in a theological debate that goes 
back to the archaic age. 

$ Hom. II. 1.528-30; cf. Strabo 8.3.30; Val. Max. 3.7.4; Plut. Aem. 28.2. Dio (Or. 
12.26, 62) himself recounts the same anecdote in this speech. 

7 E.g. Watson 1988, 74. 
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generally, is hardly absolute; indeed such a ‘victory’ would mean little if 
no value were accorded the visual arts. Moreover, it is also clear that Dio 
and others who wrote at length about Phidias’ Zeus, such as Philostratus in 
his Life of Apollonius of Tyana (4.7, etc.), are not dismissive of the visual 
arts at all.* With this in mind, then, it is worth turning to the comments of 
Dio's putative interlocutor which lead to Phidias' detailed defence of his 
sculpture in the first place. 

It is hardly surprising that in its richness and subtleties Phidias’ 
response has been the focus of modern analyses of the aesthetic ideas 
within the speech. Even though more could perhaps be said about the ideas 
which Dio puts into the sculptor's mouth, I wish to consider here another 
part of the speech which deserves far more attention than it has received, 
namely, Dio's initial discussion of Phidias’ statue which is put into the 
mouth of the anonymous interlocutor or inquisitor (esp. at Or. 12.50-4) 
before the sculptor's response. Despite being especially rich in ideas on 
the efficacies of the visual arts, this passage has too often been overlooked 
by scholars, understandably perhaps more interested in how Dio constructs 
Phidias’ long and detailed answer to the challenge put before him. Harris 
briefly discussed the passage, mainly on the basis of its theological 
import Pollitt, even more briefly, noted the appearance of mpémov 
(‘appropriateness’) in Or. 12.52-3, which he sees as more important in 
later stages of Greek art criticism; and while he elsewhere translated 
sections 50-2 of Or. 12 in his useful collection of ancient sources for 
Greek art, the passage itself receives no discussion or analysis there. 

My aim here, then, is to focus in particular on the praise bestowed on 
the statue in the initial part of the interlocutor's address to Phidias (Or. 
12.50-2). I will argue that, while Dio quotes Homer (Od. 4.221) in this 
passage when describing the effects of the statue on onlookers, his 
comments are more fully informed by other concepts in archaic poetry and 
classical literary criticism, including Hesiod's praise of the rhetorical 
powers of the aoidos (‘singer’) and basileus (‘ruler’), Pindar's views of 
poetry, and Gorgias' aesthetics. All three of these figures are named in the 
speech, and both Hesiod and Pindar are directly quoted (Or. 12.14, 23-4, 
81). The recurrence of these earlier poetic and rhetorical concepts in Dio's 
text 1s significant on many levels: they testify to Dio's erudition and 
complex engagement with motifs from archaic and classical Greek 


8 Watson 1988, 75. Philostratus? discussion of Phidias and the Zeus involves the 
famous davraola theory, on which see Watson 1988, 59-95; cf. Pollitt 1974, 52- 
5, 293-7. 

? Harris 1962, 51-2. 

10 Pollitt 1974, 52-5, 293-7; Pollitt 1990, 62. 
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literature;'' they have implications for ancient debates on the perceived 
powers of visual and verbal artforms; and they provide further insights 
into the classicism of Dio as a leading intellectual figure within the 
movement recognised in antiquity as ‘the Second Sophistic.” 


Comfortably Numb: Terpsis, Ekpléxis and Phidias’ Zeus 


With this in mind, then, the value of examining the archaic and 
classical literary concepts underlying Dio's initial appraisal of Phidias' 
statue emerges all the more clearly. The relevant passage reads (Or. 12.50- 
2): 


35 ^ $ x > r4 5 n s LA ^ 
ovv dy Aéyov mis TPOS avTÓv, Q BEATLOTE kai APLOTE TÜV 
6nptovpyüv, was pev ASV Kal mpoodıA&s Spapa Kal Tépibiv 
åuńxyavov 0éas eipyáoo mäoıw’EAAncı koi Bapßapoıs, dcot TOTE 
8e0po AbLKoVTo moAXol TOAAAKLS, OVSElS aVTEpEt. TO yap SVTL 
Kal Tijv dAoyov Av Erminteie ToO0TÓ ye TOV Cohwv dbo, ci 
Sévatvto mpoctóctv uóvov, raópov TE TOV del mpós TóvOe TOV 
Bopóv dyouévov, ws EKÖVTAS vréxew Tots karapxopévots, et 
Tiva tapéEovot TQ 0cQ xApıv, ETL 66 derüv TE kal ITTWV Kal 
Aeóvrov, OS TO dvüuepov Kal Aypıov oßeovavras Tod Oupo0 

: j A 
moAANV Novxlav dyew, repb0évras vno Tis Béas: ávOpómov õé, 
ds Av ù mavreAüs Emlmovos Th ıbuxriv, moAAds dvavrAfoas 
: n voe, xe TTE ; 
ovubopäs kai Altas EV TO Bl unde Umvov Ndvv EeTLBaAOLEVOS, 
Kal Os oke pot Kat’ Evavtlov oTds Thode TS ElKovos 

) ; ^ ; s S ; 7 U OT 
ekàaðéoðaı «àv» mávrov 00a év avOpwtiva io deıva kai 
xaAemà yíyveraı ma0eiv. ottws abye Aveüpes Kal éunxavijoo 
0éapa, drexvós 


7 2 v 7 ^ 2 7 e zt 
vngmevOés T AXOAOV re, KaKOV ETiÄNdES ATAVTOV. 


ToootTov bÜS kal TOGAUTN XApıs ETEOTLV ATO TAS TEXVNS. OVSE 
yàp avróv tov "Hoatorov eikds Eykak&oaı TÕE TO Épyo, 
KplvovTa mpós N8ovrv kal TEpibıv àvOpomivns Öbews. 


1! Russell (1992, 1) calls Dio ‘the foremost orator of his age.’ 

? Modern scholars tend to apply this term to the period of vigorous and creative 
intellectual activity by numerous Greek writers under the Roman Empire from the 
first to the third centuries A.D., where declamation was the paramount intellectual 
activity, frequently involving learned and sophisticated engagement with the 
history and culture of archaic and classical Greece. Cf. Jones 1978; Anderson 
1993; Swain 1996; Swain 2000; Porter 2001, esp. 85-90; Zeitlin 2001; Whitmarsh 
2001a, passim; 2001b, esp. 285-94; and 2005; Kónig 2009, esp. 41-65. 
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If, then, someone should actually say to him (sc. Phidias): ‘O best and 
noblest of artists, how sweet and benign a spectacle you have wrought, and 
a vision of infinite delight for the benefit of all Greeks and barbarians, who 
have ever come here, as they have come in great numbers many times, 
nobody will dispute. (51) For in fact this image would astonish 
(€xmrAn€ete) even the irrational nature of animals if they were able to catch 
merely a glimpse of yonder statue, not only of the bulls — which are always 
being led to the altar, so that they would willingly submit themselves to 
those in control, if so they would be giving some pleasure to the god — but 
of eagles too, and horses and lions, so that they would subdue their 
untamed and savage spirits and preserve perfect quiet, delighted by the 
vision; and of men, whoever is totally distressed in soul, having endured to 
the full many misfortunes and griefs in the course of his life, nor ever 
encountering sweet sleep — even this man, I think, if he stood directly 
before this image, would forget all the terrors and hardships that fall to our 
human lot to suffer. (52) Such a wondrous vision did you devise and 
fashion, one quite simply a 


Banisher of grief and anger, causing forgetfulness of all ills 


So great is the radiance and so great the charm which results from your art. 
Indeed it is not reasonable to suppose that even Hephaestus himself would 
criticise this work if he judged it by the pleasure and delight which it 
affords the sight (Opis) of man. ? 


One of the key attributes which this extraordinary passage accords 
Phidias’ statue is its capacity to give pleasure or delight (régis) not only 
to humans, but also to animals who are delighted by the sight. There is 
also an implication that the gods — or at least the god of practical skill and 
art — would be delighted by the image as well, since Hephaestus is 
described as approving of the statue on the basis of the pleasure it gives to 
mortals. The notion that pleasure is one of the prime responses elicited by 
visual artworks and poetry is as old as Homer; it crops up frequently in 
poetry of the archaic and classical periods in many contexts.'* A notable 
Homeric example occurs when Achilles receives his divine armour made 
by Hephaestus himself, which includes of course the famous shield with 


P? Adapted from the translation by Cohoon 1939, 55, 57. 

14 E.g. Hom. II. 9.185, 18.526; Od. 1.347, 8.45, etc.; Hes. Theog. 37, cf. 104; Gorg. 
Hel. 8, 10, 14; Xen. Mem. 3.10.4-5; Pl. Resp. 10.605d-e disapprovingly, etc. For 
discussion, see, for instance, Lanata 1963, 5-8, 26-8, 195, 202, 250-1, 295-8; 
Walsh 1984, 5-6, 24-5, 86-7, 111-16; Ritoók 1989; Segal 1992, 4-11. Pollitt 1974 
offers no treatment of Tépibts or synomyms in his analysis of terms applied to 
Greek art in antiquity. 
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its great array of images described in antiquity's most famous ekphrasis 
(Il. 18.482-607). Achilles responds to his newly made weaponry in the 
following fashion (Z. 19.18-19): 


TEPTTETO 8 Ev xelpeoow xov 0co00 dyAaà SGpa. 
avTap émel ópeolv Lou rerápnrero 8a(8aAa Aeóocov... 


He took delight as he held in his hands the glorious gifts of the god. 
But when he had delighted himself in his heart looking at the cunningly- 
wrought works... 


In language that more closely approximates that which Dio uses for 
pleasurable effects of Phidias’ Zeus on onlookers, Gorgias — who, as 
noted, is explicitly named elsewhere in the speech (Or. 12.14) — in his 
Encomium of Helen stipulates that painting and sculptures delight their 
onlookers (B 11.18 D-K): 


GANG iv oi ypadeis órav eK TOM v xpop.áTav kal copárov ev 
oôpa kal oxf\pa Telefos dmepydowvrat, TéprrOVOL TÜV pur A 
de TOV Avöpı.dvrav TOLNOLS Kal À TOV àyaAuárov Epyaola 
Géav" nöelav mapéoxero roig Öunaoıv. 


Moreover, whenever painters perfectly create a single figure and form 
from many colours and figures, they delight the sight, while the creation of 
statues and the production of works of art furnish a pleasant sight for the 
eyes. 


Both Dio and Gorgias refer to the faculty of sight (Gis) which is given 
pleasure (Tépipts) by artworks. Similarly Dio's ‘sweet and benign spectacle’ 
to describe Phidias’ Zeus at the beginning of the passage can be seen as an 
echo of Gorgias’ description of the effects of statues which ‘furnish a 
pleasant sight for the eyes.' In addition to Dio's deployment of terms 
which were applied by the ancients to the effects of art in general, a major 
point of interest in our passage from Dio is its deployment of terms used in 
ancient concepts of poetic and rhetorical styles. It is this latter feature that 
enables us to speak of a poetics or rhetoric of statuary that Dio has 
constructed in his description of the effects of the Zeus. 


5 This gives Diels' reading; however, Dobree's emendation vócov of the MSS 
ócov is now increasingly accepted and would give a nice Gorgianic oxymoron: ‘a 
sweet disease for the eyes.’ In any event, the idea of visual art providing something 
pleasant to the eye of the onlooker is clear in either reading and is all that is 


necessary for my point. 
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Just as the idea of pleasure is an important attribute of the visual arts in 
early Greek thought, so too Tépsts and synonyms recur regularly in 
ancient views on the effects of poetry, drama, and rhetoric. That pleasure 
Is a perceived effect of verbal and aural arts is as unsurprising as it 1s well 
attested in early Greek literature and need hardly be dwelt upon here.'^ Yet 
Dio's detailed emphasis on the overwhelming effects of Phidias’ statue 
which flow from the pleasure it bestows on the onlooker suggests that this 
most erudite of orators is engaging closely with Greek literary and 
rhetorical concepts going back to the fifth century and beyond and 
applying them to a work of visual art. For immediately following the 
interlocutor's focus on the pleasure-giving powers of the Zeus which 
affect Greek and foreigner alike, we are told that ‘it would astonish even 
the irrational nature of animals,’ which Dio goes on to stipulate as lions, 
eagles, bulls, and horses." The appearance of ‘even’ (kat) makes it clear 
that humans are naturally enough ‘astonished’ by the statue, but animals 
are affected too — a nice touch that picks up Dio's earlier claim (12.35) 
that ‘senseless and irrational brutes...recognise and honour the god and 
desire to live according to his ordinances.’ Russell rightly sees how this 
earlier passage shows the influence of Stoicism in alluding to the idea that 
all living things not only exist under divine law but do so voluntarily and 
in recognition of god.'* Thus, it makes sense for Dio that even animals 
would be moved by Phidias’ statue — a natural result of being confronted 
by a work so imbued with the divine.’ 

That an artwork explicitly induces ExmAn&ıs (‘astonishment’) in 
people as well as animals is notable on many levels, since this, too, 
invokes ideas traceable to archaic and classical aesthetics. First, it provides 
another link to Homer, whose literary heritage is evident throughout the 
speech, since ékmAntis was considered a typical feature of Homeric 
poetry. Dio himself (12.67) has Phidias say that Homer uses a vast array of 


16 See n.14 above. 

17 Jacobs’ emendation of (mov to (kr(vov (‘of kites’), accepted by Russell 1992, 
ad loc. on the basis that horses are not wild like lions or eagles, is not compelling. 
That horses could be considered violent and menacing in the Greek cultural 
imagination is evident in the idea of Centaurs, and Xenophon equates horses with 
hubris and lawlessness (Cyr. 7.5.62; Hier. 10.2). For fuller discussion, see 
Castriota 1992, 35-6, 42, 53-8. 

18 See Russell 1992, ad loc. with refs. The passage has also been understood as a 
passing shot at the Epicureans: see Cohoon 1939, 38 n.1. 

P? Cf. also the stories of the power of Orpheus’ music to attract animals and even 
plants and rocks no less than people, e.g. Simon. 567 PMG; Aesch. Ag. 1629-32; 
Eur. Bacch. 560-4; IA 1211-14. 
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imagery and diction ‘so that he may beguile the hearer with astonishment 
(exmin&ıs) by bewitching him;’ and the idea of Homer as a poet who 
induces ExmAn&ıs is found in Plato (e.g. Jon 535b) and Aristotle (Pol. 
1460b.25).”° By implication, then, the powers of Phidias’ Zeus are equated 
with those of Homeric epic at least in their effects (at 12.50-2), suggesting 
that Phidias’ agonistic speech, which focuses so often on the differences 
between his Zeus and its Homeric counterpart, need not be the whole 
story. Indeed, Dio is here presenting the Homeric and Phidian concepts of 
the supreme god as having considerably more in common than is 
suggested by the speech he puts into the mouth of the sculptor. This is also 
consistent with the widespread anecdote, which Dio himself (12.26) 
recounts in the speech, that Phidias was influenced by Homer in his very 
conception of the god.”! 

Moreover, we may see in the Exmin&ıs which Dio attributes to the 
statue a nod also to rhetorical criticism of Dio's own day when he refers 
(12.3) to any one of the sophist-peacocks who surround him at Olympia as 
capable of ‘astonishing (ékrAfj£ai) his audience whenever he wants.’ 
Again, this concept has a long pedigree; ExmAn&ıs was considered 
emblematic of the style of such leading orators as Gorgias (A 4.22 D-K, 
etc.), who himself speaks of certain sights as inducing ékmAntis in 
people — specifically the sight of enemies in full armour before battle 
which can cause people to flee &xm\ay&vres (‘terror-stricken’: Hel. 16).” 
According to Thucydides, Pericles was likewise capable of inducing 
ékmAn£ts in his hearers. In summing up the statesman's achievements and 
dealings with the citizen body, Thucydides notes (2.65.9-10): 


ómóre yodv alodoLTö TL avToUs Tapa katpóv UPpet 0apooóvras, 
Ayav Kareminooev éri TO Boßelodar, kai dedlötas au adSyws 


20 Cf. other poetry deemed to be in the grand style, such as that of Aeschylus (Ar. 
Ran. 962), and more widely in later literary criticism: [Longinus] 15.2; Demetr. 
Eloc. 101, etc. 

?! See n.6 above. As will be argued below, however, the nuances which Dio 
attributes to the €xtAnEts of Phidias’ Zeus provide some points of departure from 
the Homeric model as well. 

? Timaeus (fr. 95, FGrH I 216; cf. Diod. Sic. 12.53) likewise presents Gorgias’ 
stunning rhetoric favourably, when recounting his compatriot's verbal prowess and 
impact on his arrival in Athens. For the association of €xm\nEts and Gorgias’ 
rhetorical style, see Walsh 1984, esp. 89-92. 

In his epideictic speech Palamedes (= B 11a D-K) Gorgias twice refers to the 
exmin&ıs which can be caused by the appearance of unproved charges (Pal. 4), 
and his pupil Alcidamas refers to the ExmAn&ıs of written speech which is 
stipulated as something seen (Soph. 28). 
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AVTLKAGLOTN TTAALD émi TO OBapoelv. éy(yveró TE Aóyo [LEV 
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önpokparla, épyo 8€ UTO Tod TPWTOU AVöpös åpxń. 


At any rate, when he saw them emboldened with arrogance unduly, he 
bludgeoned them into a state of terror with his words, and when he saw 
them irrationally fearful he restored them again to boldness. In word it was 
democracy, but in fact it was government by the first citizen. 


Although the terrifying aspects of ékmAntis are emphasised by 
Thucydides when describing Pericles’ powers of oratory, the historian 
clearly presents this feature of Pericles’ rhetoric in favourable terms, as 
this statement comes in his summation of the statesman's qualities of 
intelligence, incorruptibility and superiority to his successors. As Walsh 
has argued," Thucydides even suggests that socially useful benefits flow 
from the ExmAn&ıs induced in the Athenians by Pericles; and it is worth 
noting that the statesman was himself aligned with the figure of Zeus in 
Old Comedy (e.g. Cratinus fr. 73 K-A; Ar. Ach. 530) and in less overtly 
playful literature, including that of his most famous biographer, Plutarch 
(Per. 8.3, 39.2, etc.).? Another aspect of &xmAn&ıs to emerge in the fifth 
century is found in a fragment usually ascribed to Critias (TrGF fr. 19) on 
the origins of religion as an invention of ‘some sound and clever-minded 
man’ (mukvós Tis kal cooós yuounv åvńp: fr. 19.12). Critias mentions 
the &xmAn&ıs and bößos (‘fear’) which this figure inspires through his 
speaking powers (fr. 19.28-9, 37) in order to stamp out hubris and 
lawlessness. As was the case with Thucydides' judgement of Periclean 
rhetoric, it has also been argued recently that the kind of &xmAn&ıs which 
Critias mentions is used to create a socially beneficial fiction." 

Dio's attribution to Phidias’ Zeus of the powers to elicit EkmAn£ıs, 
albeit of a less explicitly terrifying nature, is thus not only founded on 
ideas traceable to the fifth century, but shares with at least Thucydides’ 
and Critias' notion of ékmAntis the possibility of positively benign 
consequences. For the creatures who undergo Ekxmin&ıs on seeing the 
great statue, including lions, horses, and eagles, as well as bulls, *would 
subdue their untamed and savage spirits and preserve perfect quiet, 
delighted by the vision.’ The ExmAn£ıs, then, astonishes these creatures, 
but, rather than induce fear, it induces a numbing sensation of calm, even, 
paradoxically, a kind of serenity. 


24 Walsh 1984, 92-4. 

25 Cf. also Cratinus frr. 118, 258, 259 K-A; Diod. Sic. 12.40.5; Plin. HN 34.74. 

?6 Some attribute the fragment to Euripides, but this does not affect my point. For a 
full discussion of how this fragment presents religion as a socially beneficial 
fiction, see most recently O'Sullivan 2012. 
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Pindaric Paradoxes and Hesiodic Musings 


Here again Dio is reworking older literary topoi, most notably Pindar 
and his extraordinary conception of the powers of music which begins his 
first Pythian Ode (1-28, esp. 1-12). In celebrating the overwhelming 
power of Apollo's lyre, Pindar stresses its capacity to soothe, calm, and 
beguile even the most potent embodiments of Olympian power, such as 
Zeus' thunderbolt and eagle, or unrestrained violence in the form of brutal 
Ares (Pyth. 1.5-12): 


x A: ’ ^ A u 
kai TOV alxnaTtav kepavvóv ofevvoets (5) 
alevdov mrupós. evSe © åvà oká- 
TTY ALÒS aierós, ókei- 
vd » , 2 Á, 
av mTÉépvy apbortepwdev yaddéats, 
dpxOós oiwvdv, kekatvOTv 8 éni ot vedédav 
s. * # + e A LA 
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0pov, karéxevas: 6 6é kvócoov 
vypóv VOTOV alwpel, reats 
puraiot karaoxópevos. kal yàp Bra- 
Be Br , 
Tas Apns, Tpaxelav Avevde MUTOV (10) 
€yxéov åkuáv, La(vet Kkapdlav 
A A BIER 7 ! 
KOMATL, ka 6€ Kal 6atpóvov HEA- 
yet bpevas audt re Aatot- 
da oodta BaO0vkóXmov Te Motoáv. 


You (sc. Apollo's golden lyre) quench even the warlike thunderbolt [5] of 
everlasting fire. And the eagle sleeps on the sceptre of Zeus, relaxing his 
swift wings on either side, the king of birds; and you pour down a dark 
mist over his curved head, a sweet seal on his eyelids. Slumbering, he 
ripples his liquid back, [10] under the spell of your pulsing notes. Even 
violent Ares, setting aside the rough spearpoint, relaxes his heart in sleep; 
your entrancing shafts beguile the minds even of the gods, by virtue of the 
skill of Leto's son and the deep-bosomed Muses. 


Notable verbal and imagistic parallels emerge between Dio and Pindar 
here. Just as the poet says of Apollo’s lyre ‘you quench’ (oBevviets) 
Zeus’ warlike thunderbolt (Pyth. 1.5), so too various animals before 
Phidias’ statue are described as ‘quenching’ or ‘subduing’ (oflécavras) 
their own savage natures (12.51). The imagery of Zeus’ sleeping eagle, 
overcome by Apollo's music, is echoed in Dio's specific placement of 
eagles among the very creatures which would be tamed by Phidias' statue. 
Zeus’ eagle sleeps with a ‘sweet’ (45v) seal on his eyelids; Phidias’ Zeus 
provides a ‘sweet and benign vision’ for all onlookers. For both Pindar and 
Dio the gods themselves feel the effects of aural and visual art. Pindar 
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singles out *violent Ares’ as relaxing his heart in sleep under the influence 
of the music of Apollo’s lyre, whose ‘entrancing shafts’ (kíjAa) also 
‘beguile’ (06Xyet) the minds of the gods generally (Pyth. 1.10-12). Dio 
identifies Hephaestus as being delighted by Phidias' statue (Or. 12.52), 
and there is no reason to deny that the gods generally would be delighted 
with it too.” Here in Pindar's conception of poetry there is also something 
akin to Dio's take on the power of Homeric poetry. For Pindar, the 
overwhelming power of Apollo's music charms and soothes its hearers 
with its “beguiling shafts.’ As already noted, at Or. 12.67 Dio mentions 
that Homer affects his hearers ‘by astonishment’ (net’ exmin&ews), but 
suggests again the soothing qualities of his poetry by describing Homer as 
one who, like the shafts (kfjAa) of Apollo's lyre in Pythian 1, beguiles 
(«nAnon) and bewitches (karayonrevcas)” his audience. 

There is, however, a fascinating paradox in Dio's appropriation of 
Pindar's poetic conceit, in applying to sculpture what the lyric poet 
ascribes to the medium of music. For Pindar's conception of himself and 
the powers of his medium are invariably couched in agonistic terms in 
which he will draw a contrast between the fluency and vibrancy of his 
poetry and the immobility and silence of statues, expressed most famously 
in the beginning of his fifth Nemean Ode (Nem. 5.1-2): 


OvK àvóptavromotós cip , dot’ éAwvücovra épyáCe- 
codaı aydAnar Em avrás BaduLdos 
€oraóT : 


I am not a sculptor, so as to fashion stationary statues that stand on the 
same base. 


Pindar makes much the same criticism in more oblique terms at /sthmian 
2.46-7 where he tells us he did not ‘fashion his songs to stand idle.’ As has 
been noted by many, the agonistic elements within Pindar's presentation 
of himself as poet can take many forms, often re-appropriating the 
language of the plastic arts (e.g. Ol. 6.1-4; Pyth. 6.6-17; fr. 194); but this 
usually comes with a competitive edge, so that Pindar uses such imagery 


?7 Cf. also the daüpa (‘wonder’) that grips gods and mortals alike when they 
behold Pandora — a clay statue made by Hephaestus and brought to life — for the 
first time in Hesiod's Theogony (588). 

°8 The bewitching quality of poetry and rhetoric is recognised already by Gorgias 
(Hel. 10, 14; discussed below), and applied by Plato to the effects of skiagraphia 
or ‘shadow-painting’ (Resp. 602d). 
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‘to assert the superiority’ of his own medium.” Dio's deployment of 
Pindaric concepts to describe the power of Phidias’ Zeus shows considerable 
sophistication and even a certain amount of daring. The orator avails 
himself of the grandeur of Pindar's poetics and uses them to sing the 
praises of the very medium which Pindar himself had on occasion openly 
disparaged. 

From the soothing €xtAnEts enjoyed by animals before Phidias’ Zeus, 
Dio goes on to describe the statue's effects on humans, which lead to a 
pleasing forgetfulness even for that man whose sufferings have denied him 
sleep (Or. 12.51-2). This feature of the statue's effects culminates in the 
quote from Homer (Od. 4.221) which describes Phidias’ image as a 
*banisher of grief and anger, causing forgetfulness of all ills.’ We can see 
once more how Dio ostensibly unites the realms of Homer and Phidias’ 
artwork, so that the agonistic elements of the sculptor's putative reply are 
on some level challenged even before he gives his response. Also of 
interest here is that the language immediately preceding this climactic 
Homeric image is strongly reminiscent of Hesiod and, as will be argued 
presently, Gorgias. This testifies to Dio's suitably eclectic ways of 
engaging with archaic and classical motifs when discussing a statue 
already well over half a millennium old by his own day. 

The pleasing effects on humans caused by Phidias' Zeus recall the 
Anonooüvn...Kkakav (‘forgetfulness of ills’) induced by the Muses’ poetry 
in Hesiod’s Theogony (55). Walsh has demonstrated that this kind of 
benign forgetfulness stands in contrast to the more malignant form of 
forgetfulness, Léthé, an offspring of Eris or Strife, and sibling of such 
baleful personifications as Ponos (‘Toil’), Limos (‘Hunger’), Algea 
(‘Pains’), Pseudea (‘Lies’) and Amphillogia (‘Dispute’), as the Boeotian 
poet tells us (Theog. 226-30). Hesiod extends the idea of the benign 
forgetfulness induced by the Muses and singers in the so-called ‘Hymn to 
the Muses' (Theog. 1-103, esp. 81-103), in which the poet unites the 
realms of song and the rhetoric of the Baoteds (‘ruler’)?! on many 


? As Kurke (1991, 251) notes. See also O'Sullivan (2003, esp. 75-85; 2005b) for 
further discussion of relevant secondary literature and for Pindar's agonistic but 
not completely hostile treatment of the plastic arts within his own conception of 
himself as poet. 

3 Walsh (1984, esp. 33-5) plausibly argues in addition that Pandora in both 
Hesiodic accounts (Op. 60-81 and Theog. 571-90) is emblematic of the false poetry 
embodied by Léthé; on Hesiod's treatment of song, remembrance and forgetting, 
see also Thalmann 1984, 144-9. 

31 LSJ (s.v.) note that frequently the word has the sense of ‘captain or judge; the 
latter certainly seems to fit Hesiod's use of the term here. 
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fundamental levels:”” in their origins as gifts from the Muses (Theog. 83, 
94-5); in the ‘sweetness’ and ‘gentleness’ of utterances by rulers and poets 
(Theog. 83-4, 97); and in their calming, even beguiling effects on their 
listeners (Theog. 86-90, 94-103). Rulers settle disputes with their gentle 
words by which they ‘persuade’ or ‘divert’ others (Theog. 90: yaXakotot 
mapaıdanevor Emeeooıv).” For Hesiod, these albeit idealised rulers 
(BaciMfes) play a crucial role in ensuring civic harmony and ending 
social discord, which gives them an almost divine status amongst their 
contemporaries, since they respectfully and graciously greet such a ruler 
‘as a god’ (0cóv às) when he goes among them (Theog. 90-1). Such rulers 
come from Zeus, as Hesiod tells us (Theog. 96), and the desire to 
disseminate friendship or dı\la amongst communities is certainly an 
attribute of Zeus in later Greek political theory, such as Plato ascribes to 
Protagoras (Pl. Prt. 322b-c).** In this context, then, it is worth noting Dio’s 
gentle and civic-minded Zeus, whom he describes later in the speech as 
BaciAeós (Or. 12.75), and whose many epithets include ‘god of 
Friendship’ (dGiMos: 12.75, 76), ‘god of Companionship’ (‘Etatpetos: 
12.75, 76) and ‘god of the Polis’ (IIoAveós: 12.75). If, as Hesiod tells us, 
rulers ‘come from Zeus’ (Theog. 96), we can also see how aspects of 
Phidias’ Zeus in Dio’s account come from or at least share significant 
qualities with Hesiod's rulers. 

Hesiod's description of singers in the Theogony anticipates even more 
closely Dio's description of the soothing powers of Phidias’ Zeus, when 
he tells us that singers (àot60() who are loved by the Muses can cause 
forgetfulness of cares through their own poetic powers (Theog. 96-103): 


32 For fuller discussion of Hesiod's ideas of rhetoric/public discourse and poetics 
as sharing many essential qualities, see Thalmann 1984, 139-43; Walsh 1984, 33- 
5; Kirby 1992; Walker 2000, 3-16. 

33 Hesiod does not emphasise the potentially deceptive or beguiling nuances of 
mapaıbanevoı here, but there may be a hint of some benign sort of deception all 
the same, consonant with poets' abilities to take one's mind away from one's 
sufferings (Theog. 94-103). mapabryuı and cognates certainly have deceptive 
connotations in other archaic poetry, e.g. Homer (Z. 14.217) and Pindar (Ol. 7.66; 
Pyth. 9.43; Nem. 5.32). 

34 Protagoras (loc. cit.) explains how the earliest societies failed through lack of 
‘political skill’ (ToAtTLKT) réxvn) and offers Zeus’ solution: Zeüs oiv deloas 
mepl TO yevaı HOV py dmóAovro müv, "Epufiv menmeı dyovra eis 
avOputous ais re Kal Sikny, iv’ elev TÖAewv KöopoL TE Kal deonol bıAlas 
ovvaywyot (‘So Zeus, fearing that our race would be completely destroyed, sent 
Hermes to bring Respect and Justice to men, so that there should be orderliness of 
cities and bonds of friendship to bring them together). 
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... 6 8 ÖAßLos, Övrıva Motcat 
; DERE A - nee 
bLAWVTAL* yAvkepn OL ATO OTÖNATOS PEEL avön. 
el yap Tis kal név0os éxov veokn8ét SUELO 
äčnTaı kpadsinv dkaxypevos, avtap doLdös 
Movodwv Sepdtuv kAeta mporépov åvðpóTtov (100) 
vuvroeı uákapás re Heods ol "OXupmov éxovotv, 
ld * e ¥ , n tJ + $ 
alp 6 ye dvodpoouvewv ETTLANdETAL OVSE TL KNdEWV 
nenvnTau' raxéos de mapérparme 80pa Heduv. 


..and happy is he whom the Muses love: sweet flows speech from his 
mouth. For though a man have sorrow and grief in his newly-troubled soul 
and live in dread because his heart is distressed, yet, when a singer, the 
servant ofthe Muses, chants the glorious deeds of men of old [100] and the 
blessed gods who inhabit Olympus, at once he forgets his heaviness and 
remembers nothing of his sorrows; but the gifts of the goddesses soon turn 
him away from these. 


Dio’s claim that Phidias’ Zeus brings relief to the care-worn through 
forgetfulness (Or. 12.51-2) is a remarkable echo of this Hesiodic passage. 
In both passages the psychological suffering of the distressed is 
emphasised to the point where it is implied that the only form of escape 
from one's sorrows and griefs can come from either a poet inspired by the 
Muses, or a statue of the magnificence of Phidias’ creation. Hesiod 
expresses the pains of his grieving man in a virtual tautology (Theog. 98- 
99), while Dio's putative onlooker seems to be a sufferer of almost tragic 
proportions ‘who is totally distressed in soul, having endured to the full 
many misfortunes and griefs in the course of his life, nor ever 
encountering sweet sleep.’ 

Moreover, the pleasing forgetfulness seems to be in both cases 
instantaneous and complete. Hesiod’s listener ‘at once forgets and remembers 
nothing of his heaviness and sorrows’ (aij 6 ye dvobpoovveuv 
emerat ovdé ri knõéov pépvnrat), while Dio's figure has only to 
stand in front of Phidias’ statue to experience its benign power: ‘if he 
stood directly before this image, he would forget all the terrors and 
hardships that fall to our human lot to suffer.' In fact, Dio even seems to 
go beyond Hesiod in suggesting that the powers of Phidias' Zeus to 
assuage grief may exceed those of the Hesiodic poet. Hesiod's suffering 
figure has grief ‘in his newly-troubled soul’ (veokndeı Ovu), while the 
sufferings of Dio's figure have induced life-long insomnia through many 
ordeals over the course of his life. In any event, Dio's reworking of 
Hesiod's celebrating the power of poetry indicates his willingness again to 
endow a visual art form with powers long associated with an aural 
medium, and is consistent with his transferral of Homeric and Pindaric 
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qualities to Phidias’ statue, as argued above. Indeed, it is significant that it 
is not just any statue and any poetry being assimilated here. The kind of 
poetry celebrated by Hesiod is emphasised as coming from the Muses 
whose favourite subject is Zeus, and the supreme god likes what he hears 
(Theog. 36-43); this is clear also from the proem of the Works and Days 
(1-8) — a passage which Dio quotes in full in this same speech (Or. 12.24) 
and which should encourage us to look for further Hesiodic strands in it. 
That Dio should endow Phidias’ statue with much the same powers as 
Hesiod ascribes to the poets inspired by Muses is eminently fitting, since 
both media are focused on the most exalted of all subjects: Zeus himself. 


Dio's Homeric and Gorgianic Pharmacy 


Hesiod's willingness to unite the realms of public speech and poetry is 
significant again for our understanding of Dio’s initial praise of Phidias’ 
Zeus at Or. 12.50-2. The Homeric verse which Dio quotes when 
conveying the effect of the statue on onlookers actually describes a 
ddppakov or drug which Helen prepares for Menelaus, Telemachus and 
Pisistratus as they become distressed when recalling memories of 
Odysseus, the casualties of the Trojan War and its aftermath (Od. 4.113- 
16, 4.183-6, 4.220-34). Homer emphasises the numbing effects of this 
þáppakov which erases all sorrows (Od. 4.220-6) and which Helen 
received in Egypt where both ‘benign’ (éc0Aá) and ‘baleful’ (Avypa) 
drugs are found (Od. 4.229-30). The drug which Helen gives, however, is 
stipulated as being of the former kind (Od. 4.227-8). For Dio, then, 
Phidias’ Zeus affects onlookers like a drug and is clearly benign, as with 
the Exmin&ıs which the statue induces, noted above. Here again we can 
see Dio’s complex engagement with the cultural legacy of archaic and 
classical Greece, since he invokes rhetorical theories of the classical 
period, notably those of Gorgias, even as he explicitly encourages his 
hearer to think of Homer and incorporates much Hesiodic material along 
the way. If, as I contend, it makes sense to talk of a ‘poetics’ of Phidias’ 
Zeus in the light of its Homeric, Pindaric, and Hesiodic aspects as Dio has 
presented them, it makes sense also to speak of a ‘rhetoric’ of the great 
statue. For this reflects Hesiod’s recognition of the fundamental kinship of 
poetry and public speech which he has outlined in the Theogony, and 
which underpins much in Dio’s analysis of the statue. 

Gorgianic elements in Dio’s account of Phidias’ Zeus have already 
made their presence felt apropos of the statue’s ability to induce Tépibis 


35 That is, Zeus derives Tefibis from the Muses’ singing; cf. n.14 above. 
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(pleasure) and &xmAn&ıs (astonishment) in onlookers. That the statue is an 
implicit dappakov recalls Gorgias on another level, since the sophist 
attributes to the power of speech the capacities to affect our souls the way 
a drug affects our bodies. In his Encomium of Helen (14) Gorgias tells us: 


Tov avTOv de Aóyov Exel Ñ Te ToO Adyou Öbvanıs mpós THY TS 
buxfis rá£w Ñ TE TOY dapudkwv TAELS TPÖS THY TOV oop.áTrov 
z x : ; > a 
$ócw. doTep yàp Tov dapyıdkwv GddgOus ňa xupoUs EK TOD 
cóparos é€Edyet, Kal rà EV vdoou TA è Blov maver, oUTW Kal 
^ rd H x > F x* S ” e bS , 2 e 
TOV Àóyov OL LEV EAUTINOAY, ol 0€ Erepbav, ot de éoófmoav, ot 
8é eis 0ápoos karéornoav Tovs dkoÜovras, oi 8€ merbot Tut 
kakfj THY bux Edapudkevoav Kal é£eyorjrevoav. 


The effect of speech upon the condition of the soul is comparable to the 
power of drugs over the nature of bodies. For just as different drugs dispel 
different secretions from the body, and some bring an end to disease and 
others to life, so also in the case of speeches, some distress, others delight, 
some cause fear, others make the hearers bold, and some drug and bewitch 
the soul with a kind of evil persuasion... 


The sophist's famous pronouncements on the emotional power of logos do 
not need to be rehearsed here.” My point is that Dio's alignment of 
Phidias’ Zeus with a þáppakov demonstrates once more his inclination to 
endow an artwork with capacities normally ascribed to verbal media, this 
time along Gorgianic lines. I have argued that Dio applies to Phidias’ 
statue Hesiodic concepts of poetry and public speech and Pindaric poetics 
as well as features attributed to Homeric poetry; now the views of Gorgias 
are involved, a figure Dio refers to explicitly elsewhere in the speech (Or. 
12.14). The view that words can affect people as does a bappakov 
appears in various Platonic contexts,” but Gorgias provides a particularly 
telling parallel to Dio's description of the effects of the great statue, since 
he stipulates both benign and malignant drugs as analogies for the varied 
emotional effects which speeches can produce (Hel. 14). 


?6 The bibliography on Gorgianic literary theory is vast, but valuable discussions 
can be found in Segal 1962; Walsh 1984, 80-106; Buchheim 1989. 

35 E.g. Resp. 382c, 595b; Phdr. 230d, 274e, 275a. In addition to meaning drug, 
medicine, remedy or poison, þáppakov can mean pigments or paint (Aesch. fr. 
134 Radt; Empedocles B 23.3 D-K; Pl. Resp. 420c). The literary and other nuances 
of the term have been widely discussed by, for example, Segal 1962, 104-6; 
Derrida 1968; Ferrari 1987, 71-80, 204-32, who includes a critique of Derrida's 
position. 
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This idea echoes Gorgias’ comments earlier in the encomium on the 
emotive powers of words in the form of epodes that beguile,’ persuade, 
and alter one's soul through witchcraft (Hel. 8-10): 


(8) Aóyos SuvdoTns péyas éoTtv...dtvatar yàp Kal dóófov 
Tatoat kai Aómqv dóeAeiv kal xapav évepyácao0at kal éAeov 
étravéfjoat... (9) NS (sc. mo(nots) robs dkotovras eiofjA0e Kal 
dptkn vepíoofos kal éAeos roAó8akpus kal móðos bLAoTEVANS... 
(10) ai yàp Evdeoı Sta Aóyov éma émayoyol mn8ovfs, 
dmayoyol rns yivovrat: ovyyıvonevn yàp TH 8689 Ths buxfis 
Å 60vajus This ETWÖNS EOE kal érrevoe Kal HETEOTNOEV aUTNV 
yonrela. 


(8) Speech is a great master...it can stop fear and banish grief and create 
joy and nurture pity... (9) Fearful shuddering and tearful pity and grief- 
loving longing come upon its (i.e. poetry’s) hearers... (10) Sacred 
incantations sung with words are bearers of pleasure and banishers of pain, 
for, merging with opinion in the soul, the power of the incantation is wont 
to beguile it and persuade it and alter it by witchcraft. 


The importance of this passage for the development of ancient literary 
criticism and theories of tragedy by Plato and Aristotle has long been 
recognised and needs no demonstration here.? More directly relevant to 
my purposes is the fact that the broad range of emotions elicited by speech 
and poetry listed by Gorgias here indicates something of Dio’s selective 
techniques when invoking earlier literary criticism for his praise of 
Phidias’ Zeus. In his appraisal of Phidias’ statue Dio (Or. 12.52) naturally 
emphasises its benign qualities, which make *whoever is totally distressed 
in soul, having endured to the full many misfortunes and griefs in the 
course of his life...forget all the terrors and hardships that fall to our 
human lot to suffer.” On this level, then, Dio recalls those aspects of 
Gorgias’ views that logos ‘can stop fear and banish grief and create joy’ 
(Hel. 8) and that epodes ‘are bearers of pleasure and banishers of pain’ 
(Hel. 10). Phidias’ Zeus, then, on Dio's reckoning, is not just like any 
Gorgianic logos or bäppakov, which has powerful effects on the listener, 
inducing joyful and painful emotions. Rather, the great statue is like the 
sort of logos or *áppakov that will produce pleasurable emotions or at 
least numb pain, and is Gorgianic at least on this level in its irresistible 
capacity to do this. It is worth recalling that Gorgias begins his analysis of 


38 Here Gorgias reworks a Pindaric trope: at Pyth. 1.12 Apollo's lyre ‘beguiles’ 
(6€Ayet) the minds even of the gods. 
?? E.g. Segal 1962, esp. 130-2; Lanata 1963, 195-200. 
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logos by calling it a óvváoTns péyas (‘great master’), a title worthy of 
Zeus himself, who in the form sculpted by Phidias has a similar capacity to 
engender overwhelming emotions in mortals. There are Homeric elements 
here, too. For Dio, Phidias’ Zeus, in its soothing qualities, is also directly 
analogous to one of the drugs which Helen gives to others to relieve their 
emotional distress, and which Homer stipulates as ‘subtle and benign’ 
(untidevta / éc0Aá: Od. 4.227-8). Again, there is a heady mix of 
Homeric and Gorgianic elements underpinning arguably the climactic 
image" which Dio uses to describe antiquity's most famous statue. 


Conclusion 


In his description of Phidias’ Zeus Pausanias (5.11.9) makes the telling 
point that giving its measurements would fail to convey the impression the 
great statue makes on the onlooker. Decades before him, Dio implicitly 
recognised this fact in not even attempting to describe the statue's details 
or physical features at all. For Dio, the impact of the statue cannot be 
quantified by mere description and will always be greater than the sum of 
Its parts. Rather, he opts for the technique of describing, or imagining, the 
statue's effects on the onlooker and, as I have tried to show, does this in a 
most sophisticated, allusive manner. Dio's Olympian Oration has been 
rightly considered a ‘spendid tour de force.'^' What I have tried to show 
here is that the passage in which Phidias’ great statue receives initial praise 
from Dio's putative interlocutor (Or. 12.50-2) is itself a tour de force 
within an overall larger one. 

The sophistication and complexity of this passage goes a long way to 
shedding light on, or at least having major implications for, many of the 
central concerns of the speech as a whole. There are, of course, Stoic and 
political elements detectable in it," but my chief concern here has been to 
discuss Dio's initial analysis of the impact of the statue and to show how 
deeply embedded this is in the poetics and rhetoric of archaic and classical 
Greece. 


? Note the adverb àrexvós (‘quite simply’) immediately preceding the Homeric 
quote. 

^! See n.4 above. 

? See n.19 above. 

® It is a pleasure to dedicate this paper to my son, Luke, an artist in the making. 


CHAPTER TEN 


THE FATE OF THE STATUE OF ZEUS 
AT OLYMPIA 


TOM STEVENSON 


Academic treatments ofthe Zeus at Olympia have shown little interest 
in the demise of the great statue. Instead, its fate has most often been 
discussed in books on the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World, and a 
widespread view has gained currency — a view that is well entrenched 
rather than well founded. According to this popular view, the statue was 
stripped of its precious materials, perhaps as early as the reign of 
Constantine; later, following the end of worship at Olympia soon after the 
Theodosian prohibition of pagan cult in A.D. 391, the Zeus was 
transported to Constantinople; there it was regrettably destroyed in a 
massive fire, probably that of A.D. 475. My aim in this paper is to revisit 
this popular story and to emphasise that its various elements are based on 
meagre and highly questionable evidence, which is comprised largely of 
three problematic passages in the works of late authors (reproduced 
below). This evidence presents numerous interpretive difficulties, and also 
tends to be read very differently by classical and Byzantine scholars 
respectively.! 


The Condition of the Statue in the Fourth 
and Fifth Centuries A.D. 


The condition of the statue has been debated, but it seems more likely 
than not that the Zeus remained intact through the fourth and fifth 


' [n effect, I want to supplement the discussion in Stevenson 2007 in light of points 
made subsequently, especially by participants in the ‘Statue of Zeus at Olympia 
Conference' in July 2008. For a list of works which accept the popular view of the 
statue's fate, see Stevenson 2007, 65 n.2. For Theodosius' edict of 391, see Cod. 
Theod. 16.10.11. 
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centuries A.D. The popular view is that the statue must have been 
stripped of its rich ornamentation in consequence of a series of imperial 
prohibitions issued from the reign of Constantine the Great onwards. 
These prohibitions, gathered together in Book 16 ofthe Theodosian Code, 
were directed above all at pagan sacrifice; some called for the stripping of 
pagan treasuries.’ Yet Olympia was a pagan sanctuary of special 
importance, and archaeological investigation at the site finds that worship 
continued into the early decades of the fifth century. It seems easier to 
understand the tenacity of cult at Olympia if the statue remained relatively 
unmolested and in situ. In addition, there is no direct evidence that the 
Zeus was stripped, and the evidence for the stripping of pagan cult statues 
in the first half of the fourth century, where most writers interested in the 
Zeus describe such activity, is not at all firm; it is woefully inadequate for 
the reign of Constantine in particular." Although it is true that anti-pagan 
activity increased in the second half of the fourth century and reached a 
climax as far as Olympia and its Games were concerned in the 390s, the 
Theodosian Code expressly indicates that pagan cult statues may be 
looked upon as works of art and so appreciated as human products rather 
than divine beings. Such an attitude dovetails with other textual 
indications that art criticism and the appreciation of artistic pedigrees were 
operating at a high level in late Antiquity, so that it becomes easier to 
conceive that the Zeus would have been respected as a magnificent work 
of art rather than an idol ripe for plunder. The dual religious/artistic 
character of the statue seems to have persisted in a way that could have 
defused any destructive thoughts fuelled by attitudes of zealotry or 
iconoclasm.? 

In spite of evidence which implies a certain amount of disruption, such 
as that for repairs to the statue, damage to the site of Olympia from 
earthquake and lightning strike, theft of golden curls from the statue's 
head, the activity of rats, and a failed attempt by Caligula's workmen to 
remove it,° modern conservation sources indicate that a chryselephantine 


? Stevenson 2007, 65-72. 

? On Theodosius’ edicts, see Williams and Friell 1998, 119-25. 

^ Stevenson 2007, 66-8, 72. The recent archaeological work is mentioned by Sinn 
2000, 122; and Spivey 2004, 203. 

> Stevenson 2007, 69-70. For pagan cult statues as products of human labour, see 
Cod. Theod. 16.10.8, 16.10.10, 16.10.12. For a collection of ancient sources which 
praise the Zeus as both art and religious symbol, see Pollitt 1990, 53-68, 76, 117- 
18, 142-3, 185-7, 216, 223-8. 

$ Stevenson 2007, 70-1 with refs. Dinsmoor (1941, esp. 422-4) discusses a number 
of these incidents, and earthquake damage at Olympia more generally. 
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statue treated with olive oil, as evidently occurred in the case of the Zeus, 
and kept away from direct sunlight and water damage, could well have 
survived the 800 or so years of its life to the fourth and fifth centuries in 
reasonably good condition, if perhaps slightly discoloured and showing 
understandable instances of cracking.’ Admittedly, there can be no 
certainty. The oil might have served to prolong the life of the wooden 
core, not just (or rather than) the ivory." Ken Lapatin is unsure about the 
conservative effects of the oil and thinks that Pausanias might have 
become confused on the subject.’ Perhaps the oil was in fact applied to the 
Zeus as it was applied to an Olympic athlete. '? 


Transportation to Constantinople and Destruction 
by Fire in A.D. 475 


The temple of Zeus was apparently damaged by fire in A.D. 426. In the 
next century the Alpheus River changed its course, inundating the 
sanctuary area and causing much devastation with the aid of landslides and 
earthquakes in 523 and 551.'' No trace of Phidias’ Zeus has been found at 
Olympia, though of course such overwhelming catastrophes could have 
destroyed the great statue completely, if it still occupied the temple when 
they struck. It seems more likely than not, however, that the Zeus escaped 
these threats through transportation to Constantinople, and it is doubtful 
that transportation would have been as difficult a task as some commentators 
have implied." Thucydides (2.13), for example, reports that the gold on 
the Athena Parthenos could be removed in a financial emergency." In 
fact, the Zeus would have been a bit like a jig-saw puzzle (or a Lego 
statue), given that the various features of the statue were moulded and 


7 Stevenson (2007, 70-1) has a more detailed discussion. For treatment of the 
statue with olive oil, see Paus. 5.11.10-11. 

8 A suggestion I owe to Richard Evans; cf. Plin. HN 15.32. Gaugler and Hamill 
(1989, 251) find no conservative effect but think that the oil provided a suitable 
reflective surface in the pool at the base of the statue. 

? Lapatin 2001, 86. 

10 Another idea owed to Ken Lapatin, and discussed with Judy Barringer. 

!! Stevenson 2007, 72 with refs. 

12 Cf Green 1978, 30: ‘...it is hard to see how such a statue could be transported." 
Reasons for a more optimistic view: Stevenson 2007, 71-2. 

13 Once more, Ken Lapatin offers a word of caution in personal communication. 
He emphasises that Thucydides 2.13 does not say that the gold of the Athena 
Parthenos was easy to remove, just that it was removable. He is inclined to think 
that it would have been quite difficult, and was probably never removed. 
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attached individually. These could have been numbered when detached 
and reassembled in order. Relocation of the statue might even have 
permitted replacement of the wooden core. 

If the Zeus was intact for a longer period than has been thought, it 
consequently becomes easier to believe that the statue was judged worthy 
for transportation to Constantinople, probably in the early fifth century, 
and that it was subsequently destroyed by fire in A.D. 475 (or perhaps 
later). There is textual evidence in support of this position, but of crucial 
importance for deciding its persuasiveness are the arguments of Mango, 
who holds (over the objection of Blockley) that the statue's presence was 
noticed by Malchus of Philadelphia, a fifth century historian and therefore 
a contemporary of the statue's presence in Constantinople." 

Mango's analysis begins, naturally enough, with the Byzantine text 
which explicitly mentions the presence of the Zeus in Constantinople. 
Classicists have tended to be sceptical of this evidence, coming as it does 
in a single passage from the eleventh-century chronicler George Cedrenus 
(a passage now commonly known as Cedrenus A in this debate); 
Byzantinists show no reluctance to accept the source. It is hard to avoid 
the thought that interpretations may have been governed by underlying 
sympathies. Cedrenus A forms part of an insertion into the text following 
Cedrenus' account of the death of Theodosius I in 395. The chronicler 
breaks from his narrative and supplies a description of various monuments 
of Constantinople which testify to the marvellous condition in which 
Theodosius left the city. The passage refers to a collection of statues ‘in 
the quarter of Lausus' in Constantinople and runs thus: 


OTL Ev Tots Aavoou noav olkrnara manmolkıka Kal Eevodoxetd 
TWA, ömov "n biddEevos EXOpH EL TO VSop, év0a EOXE nv 
KoL. iotato de Kal TO dyahpa Tis Awötas  'AO0nvás 
rerpámnxu éK Aldov opapáyðov, Epyov XKvAALS0s kal Auro(vov 
TOV dyaAparoupyüv, OTep moré pov émejube Léowotpis 
Atytttov TÜpavvos KieoBotAw TQ Awie TUpdvvo. kal ñ 
Kvi&(a ’Abpoöttn ék Aldov Aeukfjs, yvuvý, póvnv THY aldo TH 
XELpl mepioTéAAouca, Epyov Tod Kvıdtov Tpaéttédous. kal rm 
Xayía "Hpa, Epyov Avotttov kat BovrráAov Tot Xtov. kai “Epos 
toEov EEwv, TTEPWTÖS, MuvSd0ev ddikduevos. kai 6 Perdiov 
EXebavrıvos Zets, ðv Tlepır\fjs åvéðnkev cis vedv "OAuumiov. 
kal TO TOV ypóvov pLLOULEVOV dyaApa, Epyov Avotttov, 
ÖmLodev uév oaAakpóv, ELTPOOHEV è kov. Kal HOVOKEPWTES 


14 Stevenson 2007, 72-9. 
'S The case for fiction has been developed most forcefully by Blinkenberg 1933, 
32-4. 
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Kal Tíypi6es Kal yümes Kal KanmAotmapddkeıs TraupeAéoas TE 
kai Kévtavpot kai Iáves. 


Note that in the quarter of Lausus (Ev rots Aaóocov) there used to be 
various buildings and certain hostels at the place where the [cistern of] 
Philoxenus [‘fond of guests'] provided its water, whence its name. There 
stood there also a statue of the Lindian Athena, four cubits high, of 
emerald stone, the work of the sculptors Scyllis and Dipoenus, which once 
upon a time Sesostris, tyrant of Egypt, sent as a gift to Cleobulus, tyrant of 
Lindus. Likewise the Cnidian Aphrodite of white stone, naked, and 
shielding with her hand only her pudenda, a work of Praxiteles of Cnidus. 
Also the Samian Hera, a work of Lysippus and the Chian Bupalus; a 
winged Eros holding a bow, brought from Myndus; the ivory Zeus by 
Phidias (kal 6 Perlov éAebávrivos Zeus), whom Pericles dedicated 
at the temple of the Olympians; the statue representing Chronus, a work of 
Lysippus, bald at the back and having hair in front; unicorns, tigresses, 
vultures, giraffes, an ox-elephant (buffalo? raupeAéoas), Centaurs and 
Pans. 


Cedrenus A, therefore, associates the Zeus loosely with a fabulous 
collection of statues which stood ‘in the quarter of Lausus’ — Lausus being 
a powerful imperial eunuch who was prominent as the chief chamberlain 
of Theodosius II at Constantinople c.420, a date roughly in accord with 
literary and archaeological evidence for the winding down of pagan cult at 
Olympia. This collection seems ‘wonderful,’ and thus either understandable 
in the circumstances or suspicious, depending on the reader's inclinations. 
The passage becomes easier to accept when read in conjunction with two 
other passages, known respectively as Cedrenus B and Zonaras A, which 
each mention statues listed with the Zeus in Cedrenus A and appear to 
derive from Malchus of Philadelphia, a historian of the second half of the 
fifth century who would have been an eyewitness to all the statues. His 
contemporary readers should have included eyewitnesses too. 

Cedrenus B refers to events connected with the inauguration of the 
usurper emperor Basiliscus in Constantinople in 475. It reads thus: 


TovTou 8€ dvayopev0évros 6 ovußàs EuTpnouös Kata THY TOALY 
TO dv0npórarov pépos Oté$0eipev: Ev yàp TO péow TÜV 
XaAkomparíov Ap&dnevos attds re àváAooev ápóo TÀS OTOAS 
Kal Ta Tpooexfj mávra, rv TE Kadounevnv BaoLALKTVY, Ev [fj 
, * + ” 2 $ ^ ’ + 

aTEKELTO BıßALodnKn Exovoa BLBAovS pLUpLadas ÖwWdeka, peð ov 

A ; oe 3 
BıßAlwov kal TO TOD 8pákovros érepov TOSGV EkaTov ElKOOLV, Ev 


16 Cedrenus 1.564 (Bekker), trans. Mango, in Mango, Vickers and Francis 1992, 
91; cf. Bassett 2000, 6-7, 23 n.6. 
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Ô TW yeypanpeva Ta Tod "Oy pou monnara, Ñ Te 'Duds Kal ñ 
"Odbooera, xpvoéots ypáppaot, uera Kal Tfis LoToplas Tis TOV 
"póov mpá£eos. ouvveddeıpe è Kal Ths uéons TOV TadaTiwv 
€kaTépo0ev otods Kal Tov Aatoov TA KdAMoTa dvabypata: 
TOA yap TOV apxatwy dyakpdtwv avrohı Eviöpvro, TS 
'Aopoó(rns Ths év Kvidsm TÒ Tepıßorftov, kai TO Tfjg Laptas 
"Hpas, kai TÒ Tfis Aw6ó(as ’Adnväs EE Ans Üns, rjv "Anaoıs 6 
tov AlyumTíov BaoLkeds TO Gob KAeopBoóAo dméoTeuMe, kal 
GAka pupla. éméópape S€ TÒ TÜP Eexpı TOD Kadoupévou Hdpou 
TOO neydAov Kwvotavtivov. 


When he [Basiliscus] had been proclaimed, there occurred a conflagration 
in the city which destroyed its most flourishing part. For it started in the 
middle of the Chalkoprateia [Copper Market] and consumed both porticoes 
and everything adjacent to them and the so-called Basilica, in which there 
was a library that had 120,000 books. Among these books was a dragon’s 
gut 120 feet long upon which Homer's poems, namely the Jiad and the 
Odyssey, were written in gold letters together with the story [or the 
pictures: perà Kal Tis Loroptas] of the heroes’ deeds. [The fire] also 
destroyed the porticoes of the palaces on either side of the street Mesé 
(Middle Street) and the excellent offerings of Lausus (or, excellent 
dedications of the Lausus quarter) (kai TÓv Aatoov TÀ KddALoTa 
åvaðńpara): for many ancient statues were set up there, namely, the 
famous one of the Aphrodite of Cnidus, that of the Samian Hera, that of 
Lindian Athena made of a different material (EE dAAns Üns) which 
Amasis, king of Egypt, had sent to the wise Cleobulus, and countless 
others. The fire extended as far as the Forum of the great Constantine, as it 
is called. 


The Zeus is not singled out for mention among the ‘many ancient 
statues...set up there,’ though the three goddess statues which feature with 
it in Cedrenus A appear once again, albeit in a slightly different order 
which elevates the Aphrodite of Cnidus to first position. 

The passage called Zonaras A in this debate refers to the same fire and 
its consequences in an order of topics highly reminiscent of Cedrenus B, 
equally omitting the Zeus: 


Ov kpaTobvvTos eumpnouös év KovoravrworóAet Eyevero 
HÉYLOTOS, éK TOV XahkoTpatetwv apéduevos Kal mávra Ta 
TPOGEXN TOUTOLS veundels Kal ámorpeópóoas, TAs TE TOV 
enpootov mAaretàv oToüs Kal Tas avtats ETMLKELHEVAS 
olKodonds, AAAA wh kal avTyy THY kekAquévnv BaoLrALKHV, Kad’ 


17 Cedrenus 1.616 (Bekker), trans. Mango, in Mango, Vickers and Francis 1992, 
91; cf. Bassett 2000, 7, 23 n.7. 
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fjv Kal fifAio0dkq  éróyxave Öwdera iupıddas _BußAlwv 
ATOKELNEVWV Ev atti éxovca: Ev ois dvaypddetat civarı kal 
6pákovros Evrepov, uńkovs Ov mov é€karóv EIKOOLV, Éxov 
Eyyeypanıeva xpvoots ypdppacı rà TOD “Oprpov motfíjuara, 
TH Te 'Duá8a kal THY "OdVooelav, oU Kal 6 MáAxos Ta mepi 
TOUTWY TOV BaciAéov ovyypabönevos pépvyTat. ótéoOetpe 66 
TO TOP ékeivo Kal THY Ev Tots Aatoou tis TÖAEWS Aykalav Kal 
TA Exel Eviöpuneva åyáňpara Ths Te Zanlas "Hpas kal tis 
Awölas ' AQnvás kai Ts Kviötas "Abpoöltns rà Kata réxvnv 
meptBónra dói6póp.ara, Kal HEXPL TOD ópov Erreöpane. 


In his [Basiliscus’] reign a great, consuming conflagration broke out in 
Constantinople, beginning in the Chalkoprateia and spreading to all the 
nearby areas and reducing the porticoes of the public squares and adjacent 
buildings to ashes, including the so-called Basilica where there was a 
library that housed 120,000 books. Among these books was a dragon gut 
measuring 120 feet with the poetry of Homer, the Jiad and the Odyssey, 
written in golden letters, of which Malchus, in writing of these emperors, 
makes mention (ov kal 6 MáAxos rà Tepl roórov TOV Baouéov 
ovyypabönevos pépvnrat). The fire utterly destroyed this object and 
both the splendour in the city's Lausus quarter (kai Tijv év Tots 
Aaícovu Tis TÖAEWS AyAalav) and the statues set up there, the Samian 
Hera, the Lindian Athena and the Cnidian Aphrodite, famous works of art, 
and extended as far as the Forum. '? 


This time Malchus 1s named explicitly as a source. Blockley objects to the 
idea that Cedrenus used Malchus on grounds that the mention of Malchus 
in Zonaras A (a passage strongly similar to Cedrenus B) merely paints him 
as a parallel or alternative source rather than the main source. This 
interpretation, however, seems at odds with what is generally thought 
about the plagiarising method of Byzantine historians. Furthermore, 
Mango has demonstrated the influence on Cedrenus A of dodecasyllables, 
which indicate a poetic metre employed at the tenth-century courts of Leo 
VI (886-912) and Constantine Porphyrogenitus (913-59), where Malchus 
was heavily excerpted and quoted." Finally, Blockley's interpretation 
probably underestimates Malchus’ pronounced interest in the statues 
destroyed in 475, an interest underscored in his entry in the Suda Lexicon: 


Malchus of Byzantium, sophist. He wrote a History from the reign of 
Constantine as far as Anastasius [491-518] in which he relates rather 


15 Zonaras 14.2 (256-7 Dindorf), trans. Bassett 2000, 7, 23 n.8. Cf. Blockley 1981, 
1.418-19; Mango, Vickers and Francis 1992, 91. 

1, Blockley 1981, 1.404-5; Mango, Vickers and Francis 1992, 91-2; Bassett 2000, 
qn 
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grandly the events ofthe time of Zeno and Basiliscus and the [destruction 
by] fire of the Public Library and the statues ofthe Augusteum and certain 
other matters, which he laments as in a tragedy.” 


Certainly, there are numerous attribution and other errors in the three 
passages above. Are any of the details trustworthy in this light? My 
inclination is to be more trusting than not. The subjects of the statues, for 
instance, seem to have been identified correctly and consistently (Hera, 
Athena, Aphrodite, Zeus, etc.). It is the arguably less important, more 
erudite and debatable details of attribution and historical context which are 
astray: Sesostris and Amasis are confused as kings of Egypt in connection 
with the Lindian Athena;? Praxiteles hailed from Athens rather than 
Cnidus;” Bupalus, a Chian of the sixth century B.C., could hardly have 
worked with Lysippus, a Sicyonian of the fourth century B.C.;” Pericles 
of Athens did not dedicate the Zeus at Olympia. The point is that a group 
of particular statues apparently remains consistent in the mind's eye of our 
sources, though the extraneous details about them can vary. The presence 
of the statues themselves, therefore, is not necessarily undermined by the 
variability in the references to them. 


Location and Display of the Zeus at Constantinople 


If transportation is accepted, questions of location and display arise 
more insistently. Once again, definitive answers are difficult to come by. It 
appears that the Zeus was probably not displayed in the building 
traditionally identified as the ‘Palace of Lausus,’ since recent research by 
Bardill suggests that a site north of Mesé (Middle) Street, closer to the 
Forum of Constantine and more obviously in the path of the fire of 475 1s 
more likely (Figs. 1, 2). Consequently, it is hard to accept the display 
reconstruction suggested by Vickers and Francis, who hold that Cedrenus 
A preserves the display order of the statues in the so-called *Lausus 
Collection,’ that these statues were all displayed indoors, and that a *virtue 
over fortune" theme governed their arrangement (Fig. 3). Each of these 
propositions now appears insecure. In fact, it is possible that the Zeus was 


20 Suda Lexicon 3.315 (M 120 Adler), trans. Mango, in Mango, Vickers and 
Francis 1992, 91. 

?! Bassett (2004, 233-5) shows that Amasis is correct. 

>» Plin. HN 34.50, 36.20-1; Stewart 1990, 64, 66, 176ff., 277£f., figs. 492ff. 

? Bassett (2004, 235-7) speculates that textual transmission might have introduced 
an error or that Lysippus might have somehow completed or restored a statue made 
initially by Bupalus. 
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not displayed with other statues from the ‘Lausus collection,’ which is 
itself an uncertain construct arising out of the three Byzantine passages 
reproduced above. Cedrenus B and Zonaras A appear to emphasise public 
settings, especially “the porticoes of the public squares and adjacent 
buildings,’ but in various senses the Zeus would have been hard to fit. 
There would have been a huge size disparity between the Zeus (the size of 
a three-storey building) and the other statues mentioned; the Zeus would 
have needed ongoing maintenance; and it is difficult to imagine the Zeus 
displayed openly to those traversing the Mesé, the busiest and dustiest 
street of the city. The statues of Hera, Athena and Aphrodite are linked in 
a way which might imply that they stood together as a group. Could the 
Zeus have featured in the ‘Lausus quarter,’ but in a building close by the 
Mesé which could have provided shelter from direct sunlight, the 
opportunity for conservative treatment, and a place where the Zeus would 
have illustrated the power and brilliance of the Byzantine emperors? 
Furthermore, does the presence of the statues “in the quarter of Lausus’ 
(Ev tots Aaócov) really imply Lausus’ responsibility for their acquisition 
and display? There is no explicit acknowledgement of this, and so we are 
free to contemplate other possibilities, such as piecemeal acquisition over 
a more protracted period in a more random way by more than one 
individual. Sarah Bassett's excellent book on The Urban Image of Late 
Antique Constantinople devotes an entire chapter to these statues as a 
‘collection,’ which is conceived in accordance with many traditional 
assumptions, and duly includes the Zeus." Yet it now seems that the 
widely accepted idea of the ‘Lausus collection’ should be questioned more 
determinedly. Are we right to think in terms of a ‘Lausus’ collection rather 
than an ‘imperial’ collection? Should the statues mentioned in the three 
passages above be thought of as a ‘collection,’ which tends to imply a 
certain unity of theme or purpose or ownership or relationship? Do the 
passages imply display in a portico, in porticoes, in a palace? Do the 
passages imply a unified setting, or are multiple settings possible? It 
becomes increasingly doubtful whether the Zeus should be assigned to the 
*Lausus collection' at all. In my 2007 article I did contemplate a *Lausus 
collection’ but thought that the Zeus might not have been displayed with 
the other statues of this ‘collection.’ Now there is growing uncertainty 


4 Bassett 2004, 98-120, 232-8; cf. 98 (the statue was transported, displayed in a 
portico along the north side of the Mesé and immediately east of the Forum of 
Constantine, and destroyed by fire in 475), 98ff. (the statue became a work of art, 
entailing religious humiliation but appreciation of the empire's cultural heritage), 
238 (the gold might have been removed before transportation). 

?5 Stevenson 2007, 79-84. 
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about whether a ‘Lausus collection’ even existed, and whether Lausus 
would have been the man responsible for bringing the Zeus to 
Constantinople. Moreover, did the Zeus necessarily perish in the fire of 
475? Could it perhaps have perished in a later catastrophic fire, for 
regrettably Constantinople experienced several conflagrations of dreadful 
proportions in the sixth century and onward? It might have been destroyed 
in 475, but at the very least a great deal must be judged uncertain. 

It might be possible to make headway by asking again about the 
motives for statue display in Byzantine porticoes and about certain 
relevant logistics governing such display. Bassett has analysed in lucid 
depth the various complex motives and attitudes which governed statue 
display in the Byzantine capital — religious, artistic, cultural, political.” In 
my view her most important argument is that, in spite of religious tensions 
of the period, there is no need to contemplate religious humiliation as the 
primary motive. The Byzantines prized classical originals highly and 
appreciated the classical side of their schizophrenic pagan/Christian 
identity. If Constantinople was meant to be the ‘new Rome,’ it is well to 
think of the situation in ‘old Rome,’ where one of the defining features of 
the city was the ubiquity of its statue population. Peter Stewart refers to 
the 'stone and bronze crowd' which formed 'the other population of 
Rome." Mass importation of famous classical statues was one way, 
therefore, to recreate the imperial capital in a new location. Constantinople 
acquired the cultural and imperial heritage of Rome, just as Rome had 
acquired the cultural and imperial heritage of Greece when Greek statues 
were displayed and admired in (e.g.) the Porticus Metelli at Rome. Such 
display and admiration was entirely to the benefit of the Roman imperial 
image. 

It seems, then, that contemplation of the various portico collections at 
Rome would probably help to assess possibilities for display of the Zeus in 
the porticoes or buildings near the Mesé at Constantinople. It is difficult to 
envisage the Zeus in an open-air setting, or even in a partly open setting, 
such as a colonnaded porch. The grand porticoes at Rome, however, were 
elaborate structures with suites of rooms. The Porticus Aemilia in the 
Roman Forum, constructed originally in 193 B.C., was an extended, 
enclosed market hall, 487 x 60 m (1595 x 495 ft), with at least six rows of 
internal columns. Of the famous statue collections in Rome, the earliest 
and perhaps the best known was associated with the Porticus Metelli, later 
called the Porticus Octaviae. As shown on the Severan Forma Urbis (a 


?6 Bassett 2004, 98-120. 
27 Stewart 2003, 118. 
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marble plan of the city), the Porticus Octaviae was an enclosed courtyard 
with colonnades surrounding all four sides. It formed a temple precinct, 
enclosing the temples of Juno Regina and Jupiter Stator. When Quintus 
Caecilius Metellus donated the original structure to the city of Rome in 
146 B.C., its most famous adornment was the so-called Granicus 
Monument, a huge bronze tribute to the Companions who fell while 
fighting alongside Alexander the Great at the Battle of the River Granicus 
in 334 B.C. A work of the sculptor Lysippus, it had been commissioned by 
Alexander. Metellus had it transported to Rome from Dion in Macedonia. 
It was later joined by statues of Artemis and Asclepius by Cephisodotus 
and the Eros by Praxiteles from Thespiae. They served as symbols of 
conquest, to be sure, but also as original masterpieces in the history of 
art. The Granicus Monument was huge, composed of something like 
twenty-five or so portrait statues with associated horses.” Certainly, it was 
not as tall as the Zeus, but the point about grand porticoes and grand space 
remains, and there were rooms connected with the porticoes of the Forum 
of Augustus which could have housed a statue as big as the Zeus. It does 
seem likely that comparable spaces were available ‘in the quarter of 
Lausus,' though not necessarily in direct proximity to the statues of Hera, 
Athena and Aphrodite. Yet even if there were interior spaces in the 
vicinity of Mesé Street which could have housed the Zeus, the 
archaeological remains make it difficult to be more precise. It is of course 
hard to gauge the height of buildings from archaeological remains alone, 
no matter how formidable the foundations may seem. 


The Zeus at Olympia and Christ Pantocrator 


It has long been thought that the face of the Zeus at Olympia inspired 
Byzantine images of Christ Pantocrator from the fifth century onward 
(Figs. 4-5). Although there is textual evidence that a painter associated 
with Gennadius (patriarch of Constantinople from 458-471) portrayed the 


28 On porticoes and portico displays in Rome, see Cic. Verr. 2.4.126; Vell. Pat. 
1.11.3-4; Plin. HN 34.64; Arr. Anab. 1.16.4; OCD? 1228, s.v. *portico;" Nash 1962, 
2.254; Pollitt 1965, 144, 146; Pollitt 1966, 45, 55, 74, 109; Strong 1973; Pollitt 
1978, esp. 156-7 (Granicus Monument), 172 (Porticus Metelli, Porticus Octaviae); 
Ridgway 1984, esp. 109-11; Richardson 1992, s.v. ‘Porticus Metelli? Steinby 
1993, s.v. *Porticus Metelli; Favro 1996, 100, 170-1; Bassett 2004, 113-14. 

? Arrian (Anab 1.16.4) says that twenty-five Companions died in the first assault, 
and that bronze portraits of them were subsequently set up in Dion. Velleius 
Paterculus (1.11.3-4) records that Alexander ordered his own statue to be placed 
among them. 
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face of Christ in the likeness of the pagan “Zeus,’” and even though this 
evidence has good potential to support several of my arguments about 
transportation and the condition of Phidias’ Zeus, there are several reasons 
to be cautious about concluding that the *Zeus' of the text is the Phidian 
Zeus. The iconographic details, for instance, seem demonstrably different. 
The hair and beard of Christ Pantocrator are straight rather than wavy and 
luxuriant, and Christ's hand is raised. The story that Zeus served as 
inspiration. for the Christ Pantocrator image seems aetiological and 
didactic in character, viz. it acknowledges the schizophrenic or dual nature 
of Byzantine culture, both pagan and Christian, in a way that reinforces the 
triumph of Christ. The main points of similarity seem in fact to be three: 
seated image, frontal depiction, bearded rather than beardless face. This 
could as easily link with the generic as the particular, viz. with frontal 
statues of seated gods and rulers rather than with the Zeus at Olympia 
specifically. Of course, an adaptation of Phidias’ Zeus would make perfect 
sense 1f the great statue was indeed present in contemporary Constantinople, 
but it 1s relatively common to trace inspiration from the most famous 
example rather than a generic type. Seated images of Augustus, for 
instance, tend to be described with reference to the Zeus at Olympia rather 
than the seated Zeus type." Josephus (BJ 1.21.7) says that an enthroned 
cult image of the emperor, erected by King Herod in the temple of Roma 
and Augustus in Caesarea Maritima, was based on the Zeus at Olympia. 
When considering transportation of the great statue to Constantinople, and 
its subsequent influence, such statements should be treated with supreme 
care. 


Conclusion 


Younger and Rehak have recently stressed the benefits of a ‘biographical’ 
approach to the temple of Zeus and its famous sculptural adornments, viz. 
a treatment which aims to be more diachronic than synchronic.” In this 
light it is worth emphasising once more that the fate of the Zeus at 
Olympia is normally contemplated by scholars interested primarily in the 
Seven Wonders of the Ancient World rather than in the Zeus itself, and 
that many of these scholars are enthusiasts. The result 1s that a great deal is 
taken on trust from earlier scholarship and so the flimsiness of the 


?? Theod. Lect. Hist. Eccl. 1.15; cf. John Dam. Imag. Or. 3.387; Mango 1972, 40-1. 
?! Bieber 1977, 194; Hallett 2005, 169 (Jupiter type). 

?? Lapatin (this volume) illustrates the kind of care which is needed before 
accepting a piece as a representation of the Phidian Zeus. 

33 Younger and Rehak 2009, 41-3. I owe this reference to Rashna Taraporewalla. 
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available evidence is consistently missed. Tom Stone, for instance, a 
retired journalist and professed Hellenophile, writes quite blithely of the 
statue being a stripped ivory hulk by the early fifth century, of it being 
transported in bits to Constantinople on the orders of Theodosius I, 
languishing unappreciated for a time in a dank storeroom, being 
discovered there by the imperial chamberlain Lausus, who daily and 
lovingly tended the bits with olive oil, especially the head, moved as he 
was to identify with the plight of the dismembered Zeus because Lausus 
himself was an emasculated eunuch, of Lausus coming to power as chief 
chamberlain c.420 and restoring the mighty statue to monumental size, 
though shorn of its precious accessories — only for it ultimately to perish in 
the catastrophic fire of 475, a mere half-century or so after Lausus’ 
intervention.” All of this, it seems to me, is really elaboration upon 
elaboration upon modern reconstruction. Regrettably, our evidence for the 
great statue’s fate consists primarily ofthe few passages set out above, and 
even in combination it is quite meagre and highly questionable at almost 
every turn. 

What, in conclusion, was the fate of the Zeus at Olympia? I am 
inclined to support the arguments for an intact statue, for transportation to 
Constantinople, and for destruction in the fire of 475. This seems the 
sequence of events most in conformity with the evidence. In arriving at 
this conclusion, however, I have been concerned to show that there is very 
little certainty about any of the elements involved, so that the confidence 
with which assertions on this topic are made time and again seems 
certainly misplaced. 


34 Stone 2008, 228-37; cf. 231 (Theodosius ordered the statue transported to 
Constantinople, but its gold and precious materials sent to the treasury), 232 (the 
unmanned Lausus sympathised with Zeus' emasculation), 235 (the restored Zeus, 
shorn of its accessories, was ‘as bald and creaky as the old Greek philosophers"). 
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Fig. 1: Plan of the discoveries made at the northwest corner of the Hippodrome in 
Istanbul between 1939 and 1964. Plan: A. Wilkins, after W. Müller-Wiener, 
Bildlexikon zur Topographie Istanbuls (Tübingen 1977) pl. 109; J. Bardill, AJArch. 
101 (1997) 68 Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 3: Suggested arrangement of the statues of the *Lausus Collection.’ Drawing: 
after M. Vickers and E. D. Francis, ‘The Arrangement of the Statues’, Journal of 
the History of Collections 4 (1992) 94. 


Fig. 4: Christ Pantocrator on Coins of Justinian II. Photo: Dale Tatro, Classical 
Numismatic Group, Inc.: http://www.cngcoins.com. 
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Fig. 5: Christ Pantocrator, Detail of the Deesis Mosaic, Hagia Sophia, Istanbul. 
Photo: http://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/4/4c/00058_christ_panto 
crator mosaic hagia sophia 656x800.jpg. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


IMAGINING ZEUS AND THE ZEUS OF OLYMPIA 
IN EARLY MODERN CULTURE 


VICTORIA BLADEN 


By the early modern period, Phidias’ chryselephantine statue, the Zeus 
of Olympia, had long since been destroyed. The story of the statue 
survived, however, as one of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World, a 
list initiated in antiquity of theamata (“things to be seen’), which became 
thaumata (‘wonders’) for their scale, design, and technical achievement.’ 
Originally a fluid concept, the list solidified during the Renaissance. A 
significant early modern visual representation of the Phidian Zeus is an 
engraving made in 1572 by Philip Galle (A.D. 1537-1612), after a drawing 
by Maarten van Heemskerck (A.D. 1498-1574), as part of a series on the 
Seven Wonders (Fig. 1). This essay explores the iconography of the 
image, and situates it in the context of early modern conceptions of Zeus 
as god, political ruler, and sexual predator. 

From the fifteenth century, interest in the classical past became a 
significant cultural phenomenon, drawn on in literature, philosophy, political 
theory, art and architecture. Antiquity was revered, appropriated, and 
reconstructed through the translation and dissemination of classical texts 
and the imitation of classical models which were reinterpreted and framed 
according to contemporary interests and pressures. The aesthetics of an 
idealised past were emulated and pursued in a spirit of loss, governed by 
the idea that a peak of human achievement had been reached, followed by 


' Phidias, active c.465-425 B.C., sculpted the Zeus of Olympia in the third quarter 
of the fifth century B.C. For the statue’s destruction, possibly in a fifth-century 
A.D. fire in Constantinople, see Price 1988, 76; Stevenson 2007; and this volume. 

? Price 1988, 4-5. The canonical Seven Wonders of the Ancient World are the 
Great Pyramid at Giza, the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, the Zeus of Olympia, the 
Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, the Colossus of 
Rhodes, and the Pharos at Alexandria. 
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a decline in standards and abilities. The concept of a Renaissance was 
based on the assumption that the medieval period had seen a decline in art 
and literature, despite the significant cultural achievements of the period 
and despite what are now recognised as continuities between the medieval 
and Renaissance periods. This sense of cultural loss intersected with the 
Christian sensibility of loss encapsulated in the idea of the Fall. As 
Heather Dubrow has observed, the loss of Eden and the fall of Troy were 
the two central events of catastrophic loss in the Renaissance psyche.? 

There were multiple facets to the reception of classical culture. In part 
this involved the emulation of classical ideals perceived as emphasising 
order, proportion, stability, rationality, and monumentality, reflected in 
classical architecture, sculpture, town planning, military practices, and 
philosophical principles. At the same time the humanist engagement with 
an idealised pagan past in a Christian era created problems and paradoxes. 
For example, how were the classical gods, an alternative regime of deities, 
to be imagined in a Christian present? The Olympian pantheon was 
perceived as a potent source of disorder and suspect sensuality to be 
enjoyed, allegorised, and moralised against. This dual Apollonian/Dionysian 
perception and interpretation of classical culture was a significant part of 
Renaissance culture. 


Imagining the Zeus of Olympia: Maarten van Heemskerck 


In van Heemskerck's vision of the Phidian Zeus, reproduced in Galle's 
engraving, the artists imagine what the lost statue might have looked like 
and how it might have functioned in its historical context at Olympia. The 
image depicts the statue within the enclosure of a semi-circular temple 
with a domed roof, open at the front with a shallow flight of steps leading 
down to a wide level space. This then drops again to ground level, secured 
by a brick wall, the two levels connected by a set of steps. At ground level 
is a pair of wrestlers, a group of spectators, and two men racing. The 
foreground is raised and depicts another pair of wrestlers, a figure with a 
book (perhaps of results or rules; alternatively it may be an allegorical 
figure), and at the left an Olympic champion is crowned with a wreath of 
leaves." Olympic victors were historically crowned with olive leaves and 
the shape of the leaves in the wreath is consistent with that, although the 


* Dubrow 1999, ch. 1. 

^ Note that Price (1988, 166 fig. 87) reproduces a slightly different version of the 
engraving. Zeus has an altered face and there is an additional pair of wrestlers in 
the foreground. 
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tree at the left does not appear to be an olive tree; it is closer in design to 
an oak, sacred to Zeus, or a laurel, sacred to Apollo, one of Zeus’ immortal 
children.” The figure crowning the champion may be Apollo, rather than a 
mortal judge, particularly in light of the accompanying putti. 

At the right 1s a statue of Heracles, one of Zeus' mortal children, 
beneath which are various spectators and a figure with arms outstretched, 
inviting the group to look in wonder at the statue of Zeus, and creating a 
visual link between the Zeus and the statue of Heracles, who also looks up 
at the Zeus.° The steps below the statue are highly animated with figures 
walking up, some carrying offerings and others with arms outstretched in 
gestures of wonder and reverence. On an altar in front of the statue's base 
are various vessels of offerings and a statue at the left (possibly 
Ganymede). Olympia was a place of worship and the Olympic Games 
were part of this. The engraving takes account of this, situating the statue 
visually within the temple, the athletic contests, and religious practices. 

Zeus is depicted with a bare torso and loose robe covering his thighs 
down to his ankles. His left foot emerges from the bottom of the robe and 
hangs slightly over the edge of the pedestal. In his right hand he grips a 
thunderbolt, while his left hand encircles a globe which rests on the back 
of an eagle. The eagle is depicted as an actual bird, not a token. It emerges 
from beneath Zeus' throne and robes, gazing around his left leg with a 
menacing look. In visual terms it is closely associated with the lower half 
of the god's body, lending a raw animal undercurrent to the statue of Zeus, 
which is striking for its sense of latent power and contained energy. The 
hand around the globe conveys the principal god's domination of the 
cosmos, while the raised weapon of the thunderbolt emphasises the 
potential for divine wrath, retribution and violence." 

It is not certain what van Heemskerck’s sources were or to what extent 
he was interested in correlating his image with such accounts. There were 
various surviving descriptions of the statue, the most detailed by Pausanias 
(A.D. 160-180). In spite of the extensive dissemination of classical texts 
from the late fifteenth century, is it reasonable to assume van Heemskerck’s 


> Pausanias (5.11.1; 5.12.8) mentions four artificial wreaths in the temple, three of 
olive and one of oak, and an olive wreath on the Zeus. 

* Heracles was said to be the first Olympic champion: Strabo 8.3.30. 

Price 1988, 59. 

* Van Heemskerck would have been familiar with the idea of Zeus wielding 
thunderbolts from Ovid, e.g. ‘the almighty father hurled his thunderbolt (Ov. Met. 
1.154-5).’ 

? Other authors who mention the Olympian Zeus include Strabo (8.3.30); Cicero 
(Nat. D. 3.83); and the poet Callimachus (/a. 6; cf. Priestley, this volume). 
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familiarity with Pausanias? It has been observed that ‘the scholar of the 
late Renaissance had at his disposal almost as much of the literature of 
Greece and Rome as we possess ourselves; most of it he could read, at 
ease and at no great cost, in print: and the translation of Greek into Latin, 
and of both into the vernacular languages, had made a large part of ancient 
literature available to the public at large.’!° On the other hand, scholars on 
Pausanias have observed that he was not well read. 

There are numerous differences between van Heemskerck's image and 
Pausanias' description which suggest either unfamiliarity or disinterest in 
a close correlation. A primary difference lies in the attributes held by Zeus. 
Pausanias describes the Phidian Zeus as holding a Nike, goddess of 
victory, in his right hand and in his left a staff in blossom with a perching 
eagle." Furthermore, neither the temple design nor the throne accord with 
Pausanias’ description." Pausanias gives a detailed account of the 
elaborate decoration of the throne which included Victories at each corner 
and relief images of a wide variety of mythological subjects.'* The screen 
walls, which prevented access to the throne, were decorated with paintings 


? Reynolds and Wilson 1991, 122. 

!! Habicht (1985, 220-1) observes that there were few references to Pausanias in 
the medieval period; the three surviving manuscripts date from the fifteenth 
century and are copies from an original which disappeared after 1500; cf. Diller 
1957. 

? Paus. 5.11.1. 

P? Pausanias (5.10.2-10) describes the temple as Doric, with a pillared portico 
around it, the height up to the pediment as sixty-eight feet, its width ninety-five, 
and its length two hundred and thirty. The temple decoration included a gilded 
basin at either edge of the roof, a Victory at the centre of the pediment with a 
shield depicting Medusa, shields on the band above the pillars of the temple, 
scenes on the front pediment of Pelops’ horse race with Oenomaus, the battle of 
Lapiths and Centaurs on the rear pediment, and the labours of Heracles above the 
temple doors. 

14 The throne, resting on four feet and four columns between them, was worked 
with gold, gems, ebony and ivory, painted with animals and featured twelve 
Victories at the feet. The front feet depicted Theban children abducted by sphinxes, 
and Apollo and Artemis shooting Niobe's children. Between the feet of the throne 
were four bars which included depictions of Heracles fighting the Amazons. The 
top of the throne featured carved figures of the three Graces and the Seasons. The 
stool under Zeus’ feet, the thranion, featured golden lions and Theseus fighting the 
Amazons. The decoration of the platform supporting the Zeus included figures of 
the Sun mounting his chariot, Zeus and Hera, Eros welcoming Aphrodite and the 
Moon (Paus. 5.11.1-8). 
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by Panaenus. Van Heemskerck depicts none of this; he eschews a 
complex throne for a simple stool which 1s mostly invisible, indicated only 
by the outline of a cloth behind the eagle, presumably covering the seat's 
back. 

Van Heemskerck's choice, while historically inaccurate, is an effective 
one. An intricate throne would divert the eye's attention from the god, 
detracting from the raw power of the deity and containing him, rendering 
him an intricate decorative object, rather than a powerful subject. By 
choosing a simple seat, the god appears as though he could at any moment 
rise easily, creating a feeling of suppressed energy. The depiction of such a 
throne as described by Pausanias would also have created various 
rectangular shapes, giving the statue a rigid appearance. Instead, van 
Heemskerck's image is composed of a cluster of spherical, cylindrical and 
rounded shapes: the globe, the chest of the eagle, the kneecaps, the 
enclosed right fist and the abdominal muscles. The effect is organic and 
suggests movement. 

If there is one detail in the van Heemskerck image which suggests a 
possible familiarity with Pausanias it is the barely-visible cloth at the back. 
The material seems distinct from the god's robe, serving as a covering for 
the seat. Pausanias (5.12.4) describes the presence of a cloth, a woollen 
curtain dedicated by Antiochus which was 'suspended on cords and let 
down to the pavement." Martin Price observes that the cloth probably hung 
at the back of the statue.'° This was not part of the Phidian design but 
rather a later addition, present by the time of Pausanias' visit in the second 
century. Although not correlating in position, if van Heemskerck's cloth is 
a detail taken from Pausanias’ description, then the other differences 
between his image and Pausanias’ details might be the result of artistic 
choices, rather than ignorance of Pausanias. 

It is instructive to compare the van Heemskerck image with a later, 
eighteenth-century reconstruction of the Phidian Zeus by the Austrian 
architect Johann Bernhard Fischer von Ehrlach (A.D. 1656-1723) from his 
A Plan of Civil and Historical Architecture (1721). Von Ehrlach's image 
seems deliberately correlated with Pausanias’ description (Fig. 2): Zeus 
holds a Nike and sceptre, the throne bears a sphinx, and the pedestal is 
decorated with various scenes. The two artists have imagined and depicted 
the Zeus of Olympia in dramatically different ways. Whereas van 
Heemskerck's image conveys weight, through the combination of the 


15 Scenes included Atlas, Heracles with the Nemean lion, Ajax's crime against 
Cassandra, Prometheus, and two Hesperides carrying their apples (Paus. 5.11.5-6). 
!^ Price 1988, 76. 

17 Cf. Price 1988, 167 fig. 88. 
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lower body, eagle and globe, giving the statue a heavy base, Fischer von 
Ehrlach’s conception creates a light, floating effect through the ripples in 
the cloak and the detailed throne. The Zeus of van Heemskerck is heavily 
physical. His right hand has a strong grasp on his thunderbolt and his 
potential as a physical force seems manifested in and displaced onto the 
wrestlers in the foreground. The Zeus of Fischer von Ehrlach, by contrast, 
is powerful yet ornamental, perhaps even effeminate, despite his wide 
torso; his hands delicately hold the Victory and sceptre. The van 
Heemskerck image generally places greater visual emphasis on bodies, the 
god's and those of the athletes. In the Fischer von Ehrlach image, while 
there is a rippling movement in the robe, and dramatic action in the 
prostrating figures bowing before the statue, the image overall is static, the 
god cold and distant, enmeshed within the Corinthian columns. 

On the whole, representations of the Phidian Zeus, from antiquity to 
the present, are rigid in the posture of the god, his straight-backed 
verticality echoing the rigidity of the throne on which he sits.'* By contrast 
the van Heemskerck image conveys a strong element of movement and 
fluidity. The movement is created by a slight contrapposto position: his 
torso is slightly turned to his right while his head turns to his left. 
Although other representations of the statue have the god’s head looking 
straight ahead with a level gaze, van Heemskerck’s Zeus actively gazes 
down, engaging with the human figures below. 

The statues of both artists convey the monumentality of the original, 
despite being smaller in scale than the historical statue." They give a 
sense of how human achievement, in producing the extraordinary statue, 
seems to approach the divinity of its subject matter. Imitation of the divine 
in sculpture, as imagined by the artists, becomes a dual exercise in which 
the superhuman ability of humanity is also expressed. Both images 
effectively convey the idea of Zeus in majesty as the supreme deity 
exercising power, domination, and an omniscient viewpoint. Fischer von 
Ehrlach glorifies Zeus in a more ceremonial way, the god’s attributes 
symbolic of his power. In van Heemskerck’s image the attributes likewise 
have symbolic resonance, though the raised thunderbolt and menacing 
eagle also convey a palpable threat of imminent violence. 

While both artists depict the statue as the subject of worship, awe, and 
reverence, van Heemskerck places greater emphasis on situating the statue 


18 Other representations: Lapatin, this volume. Twentieth-century reconstructions: 
Price 1988, 65 fig. 30 (after Swaddling); Jordan 2002, 74. 

? The Olympian Zeus was 13 m high (Price 1988, 66), or approximately eight 
times an average human height (assuming an early modern average of five foot). In 
both our images the scale is between five and six times. 
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within the context of the Olympic Games. The surrounding celebration of 
physical prowess, from the athletes to the statue of Heracles, contributes to 
the sense of physical power latent in the Zeus. The eighteenth-century 
projection, by comparison, does not foreground the games, although 
athletic activities are depicted in the distance; the emphasis is on 
recreating the architecture of the temple and the contained statue.” This is 
done in a spirit of Enlightenment antiquarianism, the broken columns at 
the front of the temple reminding the viewer that the subject of the image 
is a reconstruction of something now in ruins. 

Another striking comparison between the two images may be observed 
in the use of shadows. In both images the light source emanates from the 
front left, creating shadows that slope diagonally to the right. Fischer von 
Ehrlach's image, however, by placing the temple directly front on, 
presents the statue in full light, the pale surface consistent with that of the 
historical statue, the skin sections of which were comprised of shaped 
ivory pieces. The van Heemskerck temple, however, is angled so that the 
front of the temple faces to the left of the viewer, casting the right exterior 
wall in shadow and also casting the left side of Zeus in shadow. This adds 
to the naturalism of the statue and adds a darker, potentially menacing 
dimension to its character. It is unlikely to be accidental that the left side 
of the statue is in shadow; to the medieval and Renaissance mind the left 
side (Latin sinister/sinistra) was associated with sin and the sinister. 

In my view what van Heemskerck depicts is arguably closer to a god 
than a statue. This effect arises from the visual emphasis on the god's 
physique, the effect of shadows and strong use of chiaroscuro, the 
depiction of an actual, not a token, eagle, the absence of a rigid throne and 
the engaged gaze of the god that appears to interact with the human 
subjects below. These features combine to create the effect of the god 
inhabiting his temple in a very real and embodied sense. In this way van 
Heemskerck depicts what the believing Olympian worshippers would have 
seen; not an inanimate statue but a god. Thus the artist, in depicting the 
lost statue, positions us, the viewers of the image, as Olympians and draws 
us into the imagined world of the past. 

Van Heemskerck's image of the Phidian statue is effective in 
manifesting multiple aspects of the god Zeus, his political power and 
majesty as well as his latent animalism and potential for violence. We gain 
a greater understanding of van Heemskerck's artistic. choices if we 
consider other early modern conceptions of the god Zeus. How was Zeus, 


? Fischer von Ehrlach's image depicts wrestling at the right middle ground and a 
chariot race at the left in the distance. 
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the supreme leader of the gods, imagined and represented in early modern 
literature and art? 


Zeus as a God 


As Jean Seznec observed, the Renaissance did not rediscover the 
classical myths but rather re-imagined them. Despite the dominance of 
Christianity, the classical deities survived the medieval period in various 
ways and retained, in some contexts, vestiges of the supernatural aura they 
held in antiquity. Gems bearing effigies of the gods were often mounted in 
crosses, book covers and reliquaries, which suggests a psychological 
blurring between the potential power sources of pagan and Christian 
gods." Seznec reproduces a medieval version of the Zeus of Olympia, 
comprised in a design from the lapidary of Alfonso X (A.D. 1221-1284), 
an object which functioned to ward off demons. The image depicts a slight 
and unimposing Zeus on a bier held by four winged Victories.” 

The classical myths were sometimes viewed as distortions of historical 
events that had become mythologised over time and the gods were often 
accepted as historical heroes or characters, rather than deities. The pagan 
gods also persisted in the names of the seven common metals, and featured 
in alchemical allegories.? They maintained a cultural presence as the 
names of stars and planets which were thought to have influence over the 
body. 

The pagan myths were primarily mediated through Ovid's Metamorphoses 
(c. A.D. 2-8) and Boccaccio's Genealogy of the Gods (A.D. 1360). While 
there were deep anxieties over their dubious morality, there was intense 
interest in the tales and whether enjoyed or condemned, the tales were in 
any event perpetuated.” Anxiety over Ovid was reflected in the long 
tradition of moralising and allegorising the tales, so as to reconcile them 
with Christian ideology. The allegorical method arose late in the classical 


?! Seznec 1972, 54-5. 

22 Seznec 1972, 55. 

3 Lead and tin were Saturn and Jupiter, iron and copper were Mars and Venus, 
gold and silver were Apollo and Cynthia, and quicksilver was (and remains) 
Mercury (Willard 2007, 151, 158-9). 

** Seznec 1972, 38, 66. 

?5 The introduction to Arthur Golding’s 1567 translation of the Metamorphoses 
suggested that the dubious moral content of the tales could be controlled with the 
right commentary: ‘With skill, heede, and judgment, this worke must be read, / Or 
else to the Reader it standes in small stead.’ 
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period and continued with the Church fathers. Mythological exegesis 
became popular from the twelfth century and moralising Ovid was a 
feature of early modern emblem books." Some treated the gods as direct 
analogues for Christianity while others dismissed such allegorising for 
historical reasons.^* 

Early modern responses to the classical past involved a complex mix of 
reverence, anxiety, and intrigue, combined with the need to accommodate 
Zeus, and the other gods, within the Christian framework. The classical 
pantheon was a theoretical threat to the nature of religious belief because it 
represented what was, at one time, a belief system, raising the spectre of 
choice. Alternatives, however far-fetched, raised the possibility that belief 
was a cultural construction, rather than an immutable truth. One of the 
striking aspects of van Heemskerck's image is that he imagines the 
Phidian Zeus less as an art object and more as an animated religious object 
that appears to embody the god himself. 

Van Heemskerck's image was produced in the aftermath of the 
Reformation, the challenge to, and traumatic splitting of, the formerly 
unified Catholic Church. This was a period when the form and practice of 
ritual was being questioned, Protestants rejecting what they perceived as 
the superstitious ritual of Catholicism. For van Heemskerck, depicting a 
scene of pagan worship may well have evoked parallels with the urgent 
religious debates of the day over the form of worship and whether, during 
communion, bread and wine transformed mystically into deity, or remained 
as symbols. The artist's depiction of a god rather than a statue 1s relevant 
to this issue, suggesting transformative processes as part of religious ritual. 


Zeus as Political Leader 


Early modern culture was also deeply interested in Zeus as a supreme 
political leader and judge. How he exercised justice or mercy provided 
analogues for the mortal exercise of power. Medieval poets had often used 
classical material to criticise political rulers covertly.” This practice 
continued in the early modern period, so that invoking Zeus enabled the 
expression of ideas about God or monarchs while avoiding censure. 
Implications could be drawn while critique was disguised.*° 


?6 Seznec 1972, 85-8, 91. 

27 Seznec 1972, 101; James 2003, 2; Bull 2005, 170. 

?5 Seznec 1972, 95-99. 

?? Ferster 1996, 36-7; McKinley 2007, 108. 

? In Shakespeare's Measure for Measure (1603), Isabella (2.2.113-20) invokes 
Jove when she suggests that divine punishment is only exercised sparingly in 
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Commentaries on Ovid often engaged in political speculation, due in 
part to Ovid’s own engagement in political critique." Ovid (Met. 1.151- 
243; 15.843-70) likened Augustus Caesar and the senators of Rome to 
Jupiter and the council of the gods. In Ovid's (Met. 1.151-381) account of 
the Flood, Jupiter is offended by the insult of Lycaon, who serves him a 
cannibalistic feast. As punishment, Jupiter burns Lycaon's house and 
transforms him into a wolf. Jupiter then calls the gods to a council where 
he urges the destruction of the whole human race. The fact that Ovid has 
Jupiter call a council rather than exercise arbitrary power, and the way in 
which his judgement appears excessive in relation to the offence 
(punishing the whole of the human race for the acts of one man) were two 
political and judicial acts that could attract commentary. Inflicting the 
Flood was interpreted as tyranny by some commentators. In portraying the 
abuse of power and its consequences, Ovid's scene questions the self- 
entitlement of absolutist powers, both human and divine.” 

Renaissance commentators responded to the episode either by viewing 
it as a compliment to Augustus or by stressing Jupiter's pagan status in 
noticing his intemperance, since the Christian ideal was to exercise mercy 
rather than harsh judgment.” In George Sandys’ 1626 translation, he 
ventures to call Jupiter's seat of power ‘Heaven’s White-Hall.' Drawing 
contemporary links could be highly dangerous, particularly when Charles I 
was battling Parliament over the exercise of monarchical power. Sandys, 
in his treatment of Jupiter, critiques monarchic justice: 'In Jupiter's 
Oration our Poet describes the office of a good Prince in punishing 
offenders: wherein lenity is to be preferred before severity; that all 
remedies are first to be applied ere inforced to the latter. "^ Sandys suggests 
limits to monarchic power and advocates mercy, according to Christian 
principles. He quotes Giorgius Sabinus (A.D. 1508-1560), who claimed 
rulers *should temper their pleasures...since not even to Jupiter is his own 
opinion sufficient. Thus for Sandys, the exercise of translating Ovid, 
and exploring how Jupiter governed, provided an opportunity to critique 
English monarchic government. 

Interest in the misuse of power by the classical gods such as Zeus was 
related to the daily experiences of early modern society with its hierarchies 


comparison to the tyrannical misuse of power by petty officials who thunder at the 
slightest provocation. 

°! James 2003, 4-5. 

* James 2003, 5. 

33 James 2003, 4. 

34 Sandys 1970, 64; James 2003, 5, 7. 

?5 James 2003, 6. 
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and stark inequalities. Frustration at a lack of power could be vented and 
displaced onto safer cultural forms. Van Heemskerck’s Zeus appears as a 
ruler ready and willing to inflict punishment. Early modern Europeans had 
little experience of just, merciful or democratic rulers and the conscientious 
reverence of the Olympian worshippers for the statue in the image reflects 
the real fear the artist’s contemporaries would have felt in relation to those 
in power. 


Zeus and Animal Passion 


The classical gods reflected different aspects of human nature. Artists 
and writers sought to elevate the gods in terms of their physical ability, 
immortality and omniscient viewpoint. This was countered by an equally 
strong impulse to reduce the distance between gods and humans, 
attributing very human passions to the gods, such as rage, jealousy, lust 
and the abuse of power. According to Christian, humanist values, the 
ability of reason to overcome base passions was a measure of moral value 
and individual worth, yet there was strong cultural interest in depicting 
Zeus as completely subject to his passions, resulting in transformation and 
sexual violence. Control of the cosmos apparently did not extend to 
controlling himself. 

Zeus was a popular subject in early modern visual culture, and 
exploration of his misbehaviour provided vicarious enjoyment of absolute 
power and voyeuristic pleasure in the idea of pursuing desire without 
restrictions. Given the strict control of sexuality in the early modern 
period, such art presented unrestrained visual access to an object of desire, 
enabling viewers to occupy, implicitly, the position of the god, with the 
imaginative anticipation of sexual conquest. Such art would have brought 
a potent erotic charge to its patrons. Ovid’s tales of interactions between 
gods and mortals provided a wealth of material and Jupiter’s various 
metamorphoses gave rise to some interesting artistic challenges. 
Transformation is usually into a lesser form, of an animal or mineral 
nature, representing an ostensible descent down the chain of being, the 
theory that linked all living forms in a hierarchical order from plants to 
God, with humans situated between animals and angels. In giving in to 
passion, the god is not only reduced to human weakness but usually 
reduced further to the subhuman. 

Certain Ovidian myths became particularly popular as artistic subjects, 
such as the myth of Danaé, in which Jupiter transforms himself into a 
shower of gold in order to penetrate a tower and land in the maiden's lap. 
While in depictions of Zeus in his majesty it is the god who is the central 
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focus, when depicting his lust, the god himself is often displaced visually 
as the central focus. The object of his desire becomes the primary focus of 
the composition so that the viewer is invited to occupy, imaginatively, the 
position of Jupiter and given the god’s gaze of desire. This is apparent in 
Titian's Danaé (1545-6), where the voluptuous female body occupies most 
of the space of the composition. ^ While her gaze is directed upwards, with 
an expression of wonder, the viewer's gaze is primarily held by the female 
body. 

Another common subject was the rape of Europa. Zeus transforms 
himself into a white bull to carry Europa across the sea to Crete to rape 
her. In depicting Zeus as a bull, artists were faced with the problem of how 
to depict the animal as suggestive of an aggressive god. In Albrecht 
Dürer's version, The Rape of Europa (1495), the bull looks aggressive and 
aroused, however in Titian's version (1559-62) the animal's face is soft 
and non-threatening. Titian's work was painted for Philip II of Spain, and 
was no doubt appealing to the monarch for both its erotic and political 
appeal, the dominance of the maiden Europa providing an attractive 
analogy for the monarch's political dominance in Europe. Jupiter, as king 
of the gods, wrathful ruler and sexual predator, was an attractive figure 
with whom political leaders could identify. As Malcolm Bull aptly 
observes, many of the prominent sixteenth-century paintings of the ‘loves’ 
of Jupiter were produced for a limited audience, primarily Charles V, the 
Holy Roman Emperor, a patron whose political dominance was likened to 
the power of Jupiter, with whom he shared the symbol of the eagle." 

Not all works glorified the sexual conquests of Jupiter. Perugino's 
Battle of Chastity and Love (1503-5) depicts the battle between love 
(Venus and Cupid) and chastity and wisdom (Diana and Minerva). In the 
background are various episodes, including the rape of Europa, where 
desire overcomes chastity. Here classical myths serve as a warning in 
framing the internal battle of the soul. The myth could also be read as 
Christian allegory, Jupiter's transformation into a bull likened to God 
becoming man in order to be able to carry souls to Paradise." 

In many works the transformed god becomes a mere animal attribute, 
visually subservient to the female object of desire and necessarily entailing 
a loss of the dignity that accompanies depictions of the god in van 
Heemskerck's vision of the Olympian Zeus and elsewhere. This is 


?$ As Bull (2005, 179) observes, ‘Aretino had thought that any man would be 
happy to take the bird's place in Michelangelo's painting [Leda], and in Titian's 
Danaé anyone can.’ 

°7 Bull 2005, 156. 
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apparent in many depictions of Leda and the swan.” In the myth, Leda, 
following her liaison with Jupiter, laid two eggs which each hatched a set 
of twins: Helen of Troy and Pollux, the children of Zeus, and Castor and 
Clytemnestra, the children of her husband Tyndareus, the king of Sparta. 
Various versions of the subject depicted the eggs or hatched children. In a 
version by Giampietrino (c.1530), the focus on Leda is taken to the 
extreme and the artist omits Zeus as the swan altogether, simply depicting 
an awkwardly balanced Leda and her offspring. 

Depicting Zeus as a transformed animal in the process of rape raised 
various artistic challenges. In Corregio's Leda of 1531, the artist depicts 
the point of imminent union with the swan between the woman's legs and 
its curving neck between her breasts. In a copy version of a lost original by 
Michelangelo, made after 1530 for the Duke of Ferrara, the composition is 
even more explicit. The positioning of the swan between the woman's 
parted legs, the webbed foot at her buttocks and the swan's head at her 
breast aim to elicit a sensual response from the viewer. In all these works, 
the difficulty for the artist lay in trying to convey a sense of an aggressive 
deity within the animal. Generally such compositions fail to convey this 
sense and the viewer, despite bringing their knowledge of the myth to the 
image, is simply positioned as a voyeur of a scene of bestiality, imagined 
sexual union between a woman and an animal, rather than a transformed 
god. 

A work which is arguably more successful in conveying the mysterious 
interaction between the god and the object of his desire is Correggio’s 
Jupiter and Io (1530). In Ovid’s (Met. 597-600) tale Jupiter tells Io to go 
into a shady grove and he veils the earth in clouds, under cover of which 
‘he halted the maiden’s flight, and robbed her of her maidenhood.’ In 
Correggio’s work there is a strong sense of the god as not merely veiled 
by, but as part of, the cloud. While the face is disproportionately small in 
comparison with Io’s face, the artist is able to convey the dual sense of 
both the god and his disguise. The female figure is the central focus, as in 
most works on the ‘loves’ of Jupiter, and the viewer is invited to 
appreciate the length of her displayed body. The potential for this part of 
the story to appeal visually was appreciated by Correggio; the alternative, 
depicting the next stage of the story in which Io is turned into a cow, was 
understandably less appealing as an erotic subject. 


? Examples include a black chalk drawing attributed (with doubts) to Leonardo da 
Vinci, Raphael’s pen and ink drawing (c.1505-7), copied from Leonardo’s drawing 
of a lost painting of the subject, and the Leda and the Swan (1510-1515; Galleria 
Borghese, Rome) found in Leonardo’s house at his death and reworked by a pupil, 
Salai. 
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The loves of Jupiter were not all heterosexual. Homoerotic potential 
was provided by Ovid’s account of the rape of Ganymede by Zeus in the 
guise of an eagle. In Rubens’ interpretation (1611) the artist portrays Zeus 
as a terrifying menace, not the benevolent suitor who appears in depictions 
of other tales. Similarly, in Baldassare Peruzzi’s version on the ceiling of 
the Villa Farnesina, Rome (c.1509-14), there is a sense of movement and 
fear in the face of the youth. In both works the body of the youth is nude 
and displayed for the viewer. 


Conclusion 


In depicting gods as subject to human passions, there was an implicit 
undermining of the hierarchy that separated humanity from divinity. At the 
same time, human passions were elevated and idealised. Tales from 
classical mythology legitimated the depiction of sexuality, and representing 
the sexual pursuits of Zeus could produce a cathartic release for the viewer 
or reader whereby passions, kept in check by social and religious 
strictures, could be displaced and experienced vicariously through the lives 
of the gods who were not so confined. 

Given the common knowledge of the Ganymede myth, the menacing 
eagle in van Heemskerck's Zeus adds the dimension of the god's role as 
sexual predator. There is a latent sexual energy in the depicted god, 
conveyed by the eagle, the posture and emphasised physicality, aspects 
absent in other reconstructions. Van Heemskerck's depiction of the statue 
thus reflects his contemporary culture's deep interest in the Ovidian tales 
of transformation and sexual predation. 

Early modern depictions of Zeus presented opportunities to reflect on 
the nature of god and man, as a creature between the bestial and the divine. 
Zeus was both elevated and debased and provided a space for the critique 
of political power. Negotiating the past was part of constructing human 
nature and society in the present. Van Heemskerck's depiction of the Zeus 
of Olympia embodies multiple facets of Zeus, an entity onto which a range 
of early modern fears, desires and values could be projected, reflected 
through the prism of a work of extraordinary human achievement, the 
Phidian Zeus. 
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Fig. 1: OLYMPY IOVIS SIMVULACHRVM, engraving by Philippe Galle after a drawing 
by Maarten van Heemskerck, 1572. Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco 
1963.30.12329. Photo: courtesy FAMSF. 
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Fig. 2: Das Wünder-Bild des Olympischen Iupiters, engraving by Johann Bernard 
Fischer von Ehrlach in Entwurff einer historischen Architectur: unterschiedener 
berühmten Gebaüde, des Altertums, und femder Völker... Vienna 1721 (reprint 
Leipzig, 1725). Photo: Kenneth Lapatin. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE STATUE OF ZEUS AT OLYMPIA 
AND THE ICONOGRAPHY OF POWER 
AND MAJESTY IN EUROPEAN, AMERICAN 
AND AUSTRALIAN ART 


KERRY HECKENBERG 


The fame of the Phidian statue of Zeus at Olympia has ensured its 
importance as a model for the portrayal of power and majesty in subsequent 
eras in spite of its destruction, probably in the fifth century A.D. However, 
variations in knowledge of the original, modifications in the function of 
images in different ages, and new contexts and intellectual backgrounds all 
contribute to changes in the way this model has been taken up. In the 
medieval period a generalised image of the Olympian Zeus was an 
important precedent for depictions of Christ, while in the Renaissance it 
stimulated artists to explore the formal challenge of representing powerful 
seated figures. Aemulatio not imitatio is the dominant motive here. From 
the seventeenth century, as a more antiquarian interest in the ancient past 
developed, more precise reconstructions of the Phidian statue became 
available to artists and scholars and more specific influences can be 
detected. Adopting the model for the depiction of modern leaders, 
however, proved difficult in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, as I 
will demonstrate in my discussion of representations of Napoleon, 
Washington, and Lincoln. Finally, I will examine the complexities of the 
Australian situation where there is a distinct reluctance to create heroes out 
of leaders. Nevertheless, I will present some local examples that utilise the 
familiar iconography of power and majesty that derives ultimately from 
the Phidian Zeus of the fifth century B.C. 
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Fame 


The principal reason for the statue’s continuing renown was its 
inclusion in lists of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World but, in 
addition, various literary discussions surviving from ancient times give 
information about its appearance and impact. Of particular importance is 
Pausanias’ Description of Greece (5.11.1-9), which conveys such details 
as the static, frontal, seated pose, sumptuous materials, attributes (most 
importantly the Victory held in the right hand and the sceptre surmounted 
by an eagle in the left) and dress, including an embroidered robe draped 
over one shoulder revealing a bare chest. In addition, Pausanias describes 
the overwhelming impact of the statue, due partly to its size and opulence, 
but also to its nobility and stately presence." Some criticism came from 
Strabo, who suggested that the sculpture was too large for the temple, 
since its roof would be destroyed if Zeus stood up. This may, however, 
point to a sense of suppressed power evoked by the statue. Numerous 
ancient sources (including Plotinus, Cicero, and Quintilian) overwhelmingly 
testify that the statue was the ultimate image of divine majesty. 

It is noteworthy that Zeus is shown as the bringer of peace after war, 
with the winged Victory replacing a thunderbolt as his dominant attribute. 
The pose and attributes were subsequently conveyed in various 
representations, both Greek and Roman, in figurines as well as depictions 
on coins and gems, ensuring its fame, although reproducing the 
characteristics of the original with varying levels of accuracy. Inclusion of 
the Nike figure suggests a strong link with the Olympian statue, but other 
images of the enthroned Zeus omit this detail and give greater prominence 
to the eagle. Nevertheless, these artworks and the literary reputation of the 
Phidian Zeus ensured that it was a dominant model for any artist wishing 
to produce a representation of a dignified and majestic leader. Indeed, the 
emperor Augustus was portrayed in the guise of Jupiter in the early first 
century A.D. in order to bolster his image and authority as leader, though 
probably not to assert divine status. It was precisely the difficulty of 
representing the divine, however, which confronted artists and craftsmen 
in the early years of Christianity. 


! Cf. Cook 1940, 954-60. 

? Cook 1940, 960-5; Spivey 1996, 154-5, 169-71. 
? Richter 1966; Lapatin, this volume. 

^ Jensen 2005, 51-2. 
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Encountering God in the Medieval Period 


Depictions of Christ are first seen around A.D. 300, showing the 
actions of Christ in a narrative context for educative purposes. It was not 
until the late fourth century that portrait images of Christ started to be 
produced, providing the viewer with an ‘encounter’ with the divine 
personage, and such images proliferated in the fifth and sixth centuries.’ 
They arose in the context of complex dialogues about the appropriateness 
of trying to depict the divine and worries about idolatry. Images of Christ 
became popular nonetheless, and the way he was represented depended on 
the role he played: a youthful image was appropriate for narrative scenes 
when he performed miracles and the iconography was taken from Graeco- 
Roman depictions of young gods. The alternative image of Christ as a 
teacher and philosopher showed him bearded with a mature body, and here 
images of gods such as Jupiter and Neptune were influential.° Although, as 
the statue of Augustus shows, there was a precedent in Roman times for 
leaders to take on the attributes of gods, Mathews has argued convincingly 
that these emperor depictions were not a source for early Christians; 
rather, similarities arise from a common desire to acquire attributes of the 
gods.’ An early example of a depiction of Christ as a dignified judge and 
ruler that relies on the generalised iconography of Zeus is the Jesus 
Enthroned (c.A.D. 400), an apse mosaic in the Church of Santa 
Pudenziana, Rome." Like Zeus, Jesus is shown from a frontal viewpoint as 
a solemn, mature, bearded man seated on a throne, but with specifically 
Christian symbols substituted for pagan attributes associated with the 
Greek god. 


Aemulatio not Imitatio during the Renaissance 


During the Renaissance period, revivals of ancient learning meant that 
the literary sources which provided information about the statue of Zeus at 
Olympia became well known. Its pre-eminence as one of the ancient 
Wonders ensured its fame, and scholars were familiar with details of its 
size and opulence, along with the impression of spirituality it imparted.’ In 
particular, Quintilian was a popular author, paraphrased by Alberti in On 
Painting (1435) when he commented, ‘It is said that Phidias made a statue 


> Jensen 2005, 22-30, esp. 23. 

6 Jensen 2005, 150-6. 

7 Mathews 1993, 108. 

5 Jensen 2005, 157. 

? Brett 1949, 339-58; Craven 1963, 432; Bober and Rubinstein 1986, 51. 
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of Jove in Elis, whose beauty added not a little to the received religion." 
Furthermore, first-hand knowledge of ancient art was derived from the 
various sources noted earlier. In the case of sculpture, much of this was 
fragmentary. But although surviving antique objects might be sketched by 
artists as part of study and preparation, other factors influenced the final 
outcome. Although there was a sense of competition with the classical 
past, artists such as Michelangelo sought to emulate ancient artists, not 
slavishly imitate them. 

Renaissance depictions of the ancient Wonders show, moreover, that 
the precise form of the Phidian Zeus was not well known: the prevailing 
image was of a colossal enthroned figure with a bare torso usually 
accompanied by an eagle and thunderbolt rather than a Victory." An 
indirect influence can be seen in the continuation of the medieval image of 
Christ enthroned in majesty as judge and Lord of Heaven into the 
Renaissance period. A noteworthy example was available to artists in 
Florence in the dome of the Baptistery: the figure of Christ in the Last 
Judgement mosaic (c.1301), attributed to Coppo di Marcovaldo, has the 
long hair and beard that derive from Zeus, along with a formal, hieratic 
pose that has parallels with the Olympian statue. Giotto gives his God the 
Father Enthroned in the Arena Chapel, Padua (1303-6), similar attributes 
and a similar pose. In northern European art, Jan van Eyck draws on this 
model for his figure of Christ from the Déesis group in the interior of his 
Ghent Altarpiece (1432; Cathedral of St Bavo). It is unlikely that the artist 
had any specific knowledge of the Phidian original, but it is interesting 
that along with the physical attributes and pose, van Eyck has created a 
parallel with Phidias’ sculpture in the sumptuousness of the garments and 
headdress worn by Christ, the sceptre he holds in his left hand, and the 
bejewelled throne. 

A more direct influence was available in Italy in the form of colossal 
statues deriving from the Olympian Zeus that were discovered there during 
the Renaissance and known to artists. The lower half of a large Jupiter 
Enthroned (Museo Nazionale, Naples), a Roman statue of Hellenistic type, 
was in the Ciampolini Collection in Rome by the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and then a colossal head and torso of Jupiter (Louvre 
Museum, Paris) was discovered in Rome in 1525. In spite of uncertainty 
created by the characteristic modus operandi of Renaissance artists noted 
above, it is likely that the Jupiter Enthroned in particular influenced the 


10 Quint. Inst. 12.10.10; Alberti 1991, 60. 
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production of a number of imposing seated figures in the early years of the 
sixteenth century. For example, it has been suggested that Leonardo drew 
on this source in his sketch of Madonna and Child with St. Anne and John 
the Baptist (c.1508; National Gallery, London) and also in the final 
version of his complex composition combining two monumental seated 
women, the Virgin seated on the lap of her mother and holding the infant 
Jesus, Madonna, Child, St. Anne, and a Lamb (c.1508-17; Louvre 
Museum, Paris).'* The outcome of Raphael's study of the Jupiter Enthroned 
can be seen in his reinterpretation of the traditional enthroned Christ in his 
Disputà (1510-11), from the Stanza della Segnatura in the Vatican. The 
bare chest and toga-like robe draped over the left arm point to the ancient 
model. 

Michelangelo also became interested in large, majestic, enthroned 
figures in the early years of the sixteenth century. The task of tracking 
down Michelangelo's sources is especially difficult since he probably took 
care to destroy sketches that might suggest a debt to any particular ancient 
artwork and always thoroughly integrated his influences. However, the 
coincidence of the discovery of the colossal enthroned Jupiter and the 
burgeoning of his interest in large enthroned figures is very suggestive. 
Indeed, artist and writer Gian Paolo Lomazzo (1538-1600) records 
Michelangelo's praise of colossal statues attributed to Phidias and 
Praxiteles that he saw in Rome, in particular their excellent proportions." 
Examples of Michelangelo’s large seated figures include the Sibyls and 
Prophets from the Sistine Chapel Ceiling, Rome (1508-12), and his 
sculpture of Moses (1513-16, 1542-5), worked on in various phases of the 
projected tomb for Pope Julius II. Finally, there 1s the Medici Chapel 
(1519-34) in San Lorenzo, Florence, with tombs incorporating monumental 
contrasting seated figures of Giuliano and Lorenzo de' Medici, the former 
representing the active life and the latter the contemplative. While other 
sculptures such as the Belvedere torso were probably influential for the 
figure of Giuliano," the colossal Jupiter is another possible model. 


Neo-classicism and Images of the Modern Leader 


While Renaissance artists sought to assimilate classical artistic precedents 
into a new style, a more antiquarian interest began in the seventeenth 


14 Clark 1969, 1-34; Pogany-Balas 1978, 189-94. 
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century. In contrast to Renaissance depictions of ancient art, a new quest 
for accuracy is evident in the work of eighteenth-century French scholar, 
critic and archaeologist, Bernard de Montfaucon (1655-1741). His 
L'Antiquité Expliqué et Représentée en Figures (1722) included figures of 
Jupiter, both sculptures and coins, but without any scholarly investigation 
of the sources or any effort to distinguish images specifically derived from 
the Phidian Zeus. The Comte de Caylus (1692-1765) also illustrated 
ancient coins and artworks in his seven-volume Recueil d Antiquités 
égyptiennes, étrusques, grecques, romaines, et gauloises (1752-67), an 
important source of non-specific enthroned Jupiter images. 

These more archaeologically accurate visual sources were influential. 
In the early nineteenth century, Jean-Auguste-Dominique Ingres (1780- 
1867) produced a painted Jupiter and Thetis (1811; Musée Granet, Aix- 
en-Provence) that very definitely seeks to convey the static, hieratic 
quality of ancient images of Zeus. The frontal pose, beard, long hair and 
bare torso of his Jupiter all derive from antiquity, but antiquity as 
interpreted by English sculptor, designer, and illustrator John Flaxman 
(1755-1826) in his Ziad of Homer (1795), working under the influence of 
de Caylus. The general idea for Ingres’ picture comes from Flaxman’s 
Thetis Entreating Jupiter to Honour Achilles, albeit with a change in 
orientation, while the frontal figure of Jupiter is similar to Flaxman's 
image of the enthroned god in The Council of the Gods (Fig. 1). Ingres’ 
painting, however, was not a success, in spite of its archaeological accuracy: 
its archaic handling and highly polished detail were much criticised." 

Around this time, on 2 December 1804, Napoleon 1 (1769-1821) was 
crowned emperor; state portraits were a very important tool, even an 
‘obsession’ for the new emperor, as he sought to legitimate his rule." He 
commissioned many, including the over-life-sized Napoleon as Mars 
(1803-6; Apsley House, London) by Antonio Canova (1757-1822). This 
marble sculpture utilises the model of a Roman emperor represented as a 
god, in this case Mars as a conqueror but also as the bringer of peace. This 
fitted in well with Napoleonic propaganda, which stressed the necessity of 
war in order to secure peace.” Yet although artist and patron had agreed 
on the form of the statue beforehand, when the finished work arrived in 
Pars in 1811 Napoleon found the nudity embarrassing. Furthermore, 
recent military failures in Russia did not fit the image projected by the 
statue, so it was not erected in a public place. Rather, it was stored in the 
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Louvre and seized by the Duke of Wellington in 1815 as part of the spoils 
of war.” 

The lack of success of this example points to a number of problems 
involved in representing the modern leader and hero. In the first place, the 
prestige of the artist attracted Napoleon: Canova was the greatest sculptor 
of the era, but his fame entitled him to a certain amount of independence. 
In other words, Napoleon could not merely prescribe what he wanted.” 
Canova's great artistry is probably another important factor in Napoleon's 
ultimate disavowal of the work: the silky texture of the marble created a 
sensuous surface and rendered the ‘heroic’ nudity unacceptable. Nudity 
rather than contemporary clothes was meant to suggest timelessness, but 
this was incompatible with the particularity required for propagandistic 
purposes. The body itself was also embarrassing: Canova draws on a 
number of classical sculptures in designing this statue, including the 
Apollo Belvedere and the Farnese Hercules, creating a body type midway 
between the two, but this was definitely not a body that could be identified 
with the ageing Napoleon. A debt to the Phidian Zeus can perhaps be seen 
in the upper body since a Victory is held in the right hand and a sceptre in 
the left.” Canova was probably aware of the statue through his friend, the 
French architectural theorist Antoine Quatremére de Quincy (1755-1859), 
who undertook an extensive study of the Olympian statue. His book, Le 
Jupiter Olympien ou l'Art de la Sculpture Antique, Considéré sous un 
Nouveau Point de Vue, included as a frontispiece an influential pictorial 
reconstruction of the statue based on research on antiquities and ancient 
literature (Fig. 2). Although this was not published until 1814, 
Quatremére had been discussing the subject from around 1784.” 

Ingres planned a portrait of Napoleon that is much more closely related 
to ancient images of Zeus around the same time that he began thinking 
about his Jupiter and Thetis image. In his Napoleon I on His Imperial 
Throne (1806) (Fig. 3), Zeus is conflated with images of the emperor 
Charlemagne and also van Eyck's Christ in Majesty (the Ghent Altarpiece 
was hanging in the Louvre at this time). The imperial theme 1s underlined 
by numerous objects that refer to Charlemagne (the statue atop the sceptre 
held in Napoleon's right hand, the ivory hand of justice that supposedly 
belonged to Charlemagne in his left, and Charlemagne's sword clasped 
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against Napoleon’s left side) or Jupiter (the eagle woven into the carpet 
under Napoleon’s feet). All this imperial imagery, however, did not 
guarantee the success of the painting, which was probably not 
commissioned by the emperor. The static frontality and handling deriving 
from van Eyck were found by critics to be too primitive. Moreover, as 
Siegfried argues, if there was too much sensuous body on display in the 
Canova statue, here the body seems to disappear in the sumptuous robes 
with the head isolated in a distressing manner. The dominant image of 
kingship in France had been based on the metaphor that equated the state 
with the body of the king and this was reinforced by portraits of the 
standing figure of the king clad in elegant robes that are arranged to reveal 
his body discretely. While Ingres was attempting to find an alternative to 
this type of image, the symbolism of things by themselves did not work in 
this picture and it did not find favour with Napoleon.”® 


America and the Glorified Leader 


The beginning of the nineteenth century was also the time when the 
citizens of the United States started commemorating their leaders with 
imposing statues. They looked to Europe for sculptors and ideas, and one 
of the earliest was a seated George Washington (c.1818-21) by Canova. 
The use of Roman military dress evoked some unease, but nudity was not 
an issue here, and the statue was displayed in the State House of North 
Carolina until destroyed by fire in 1830. However, when American-born, 
Italian-trained Horatio Greenough (1805-52) produced his 1840 statue of 
George Washington (Fig. 4), commissioned by Congress to celebrate the 
centennial of Washington’s birth in 1832, he encountered a barrage of 
criticism. Although the sculptor drew on his classical training to create a 
‘timeless’ and ‘majestic’ image with local references (a mourning Indian 
on the left-hand side of the throne, Columbus regarding a sphere on the 
right), the sculpture was not a success as an image of a modern leader.” It 
draws very directly on the Phidian Zeus, something that was possible at 
this time because of widespread knowledge of the work of Quatremére 
(Fig. 2), but the combination of aspects such as the pose, dress, and throne 
with realistic details of facial features and hair transgressed local values. 
The statue became the butt of many jokes because of its vast size, 
pomposity, and its bare chest.” Ironically, Greenough had tried to create a 
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figure of simplicity and humility, but the ancient reference is too obvious. 
By this time overt symbolism was not considered appropriate.”' 

Despite Greenough’s problems, in the twentieth century the Phidian 
Zeus was the inspiration for another sculpture of a revered presidential 
figure: Abraham Lincoln (1922) by Daniel Chester French (1850-1931). 
Even its setting in the Washington Mall, Henry Bacon’s Lincoln Memorial 
(1914-22), is based on Greek temple architecture, notably the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia and the Parthenon in Athens, albeit with a different 
orientation since the statue is visible in the centre of the long side, not the 
short. Notions of democracy, piety, high art, harmony, and simplicity are 
evoked by the ancient Greek features of the complex. The frontal seated 
figure of Lincoln in modern dress without any overt classical reference in 
detail or gesture recalls the ancient Zeus without any of the impropriety or 
bombast found in Greenough's Washington. It is a much admired image of 
this president.” 


Classic Australia 


While the Lincoln Memorial is one of a number of monuments 
celebrating various important American presidents in the Washington 
Mall, the situation in Australia is very different. The only building that 
evokes the ancient Greek temple in Canberra's central Parliamentary 
triangle area is the National Library. Portraits in oil, photographs, busts, 
medallions or the occasional modest standing statue with very little in the 
way of classical reference have been the favoured formats for 
remembering national leaders in Australia. Classical art was, nevertheless, 
the foundation of early artistic training in Australia when it began in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. The catalogue for the collection of 
plaster casts held in the Melbourne Museum of Art at that time argued 
that: 


[ancient Greek images of deities had] forms [that] were at first invested 
with attributes, physical and intellectual, superior to those conferred on 
man; next, with a majesty and dignity emblematical of the Divine nature; 
lastly, in them was embodied the perfection of human symmetry, to which 
was imparted an ideal grace and beauty.” 


?! Wills 1984, 431, 435. 
32 Miller 2005, 199-200. 
33 Melbourne Public Library 1865, iv. 
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Although students were encouraged to copy plaster casts, the Melbourne 
collection did not include any enthroned figures of Zeus; it did include, 
however, a copy of Michelangelo's Giuliano de’ Medici.™ It is interesting 
that this figure provided a model for London-trained Charles Summers 
(1827-78) when he sculpted the seated figure of Wills for his Burke and 
Wills Memorial (1864-6),? an important public monument in Melbourne 
commemorating the explorers who died on their return journey after being 
first to cross the Australian continent from south to north. It incorporates 
reference to past art without ‘slavish copying,’ something promoted in art 
training at the time.” 

If we consider the wider art world, around the end of the nineteenth 
century the type of subject matter inspired by mythology or classical 
artworks focused on figures such as Venus or Apollo, not images of divine 
majesty, and this is reflected in Australian work. When Percival Ball 
(1844-1900) created his Phryne before Praxiteles (1899-1902) for the Art 
Gallery of New South Wales in response to a proposal for a bronze relief 
panel representing the highest achievement of Greek art, his choice of a 
scene with the sculptor Praxiteles drawing the naked form of Phryne 
accorded well with the interests of the time. In London, the celebrated 
Australian sculptor Bertram Mackennal (1863-1931) produced a 
monumental sculptural group, Phoebus Apollo Driving the Chariot of the 
Sun (1912-24), for the cornice of Australia House. This was considered 
‘an appropriate subject for an Australian House in this day of the fame of 
the Australian soldier and his crest of the Rising Sun." 

An alternate image of Australia can be seen in the figural groups on 
either side of the main entrance to Australia House, created by Harold 
Parker (1873-1960). The country is personified as a young woman dressed 
in classical garb at the top of each of the triangular groupings: Peace and 
Prosperity and The Awakening of Australia. Such allegorical images of 
continents and nations had a long history, but the notion of Australia as a 
young woman was particularly current in popular visual culture of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries; this arose in contrast to Britain as 
mother-state personified as Britannia. Britannia first gained her attributes 
in Roman Britain, on coins produced by Claudius, but she changed over 
time from the submissive Roman image, laying down her arms, to a much 
more militant figure. Queen Victoria's image was conflated with that of 


3* Melbourne Public Library 1865, 18 no.45. 

?5 Hutchinson 1976, unpaged. 

?6 Melbourne Public Library 1865, xxi. 

? Australia House 1918, unpaged; cf. Edwards 2007. 
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Britannia, and it is in images of Victoria that we see some echoes of the 
iconography of Olympian Zeus in Australia. 

The general form of the ancient source is reflected in the statue of 
Victoria, solemnly seated in majesty and holding an orb and sceptre, 
outside the Queen Victoria Building in central Sydney. This sculpture by 
John Hughes (1865-1941) was originally erected in Dublin in 1904, but it 
was much reviled and eventually removed into storage in 1947. Its 
purchase and re-erection in Sydney in 1987 was prompted by the 
refurbishment of the eponymous building. A standing bronze Queen 
Victoria (Fig. 5) in Brisbane, modelled by Thomas Brock (1847-1922), 
includes a winged Victory perched on an orb held by the monarch, albeit 
in her left hand, not her right. Although multiple visual sources no doubt 
contributed to the allegorical sculpture The Offerings of War (1923) by 
Gilbert Bayes (1872-1953) (Fig. 6) in Sydney, a similar debt to the Phidian 
Zeus may perhaps be detected in this soberly majestic monumental figure 
seated on a horse and holding a staff topped with a winged Victory. 

As these examples demonstrate, no very direct influence of the 
Olympian statue can be detected in Australia. I want to finish, nevertheless, 
by considering two important monuments: the King George Memorial, 
Canberra, which is, according to the website of the ACT Heritage 
Commission, ‘Believed to be the only memorial to an Australian Head of 
State erected by the Commonwealth of Australia,’ and Bruce Dellit's 
Anzac War Memorial in Sydney. Both can be characterised as Art Deco in 
style, and both have sculpture by Rayner Hoff (1894-1937), English- 
trained with a year's experience of study in Rome in 1922 before taking up 
a teaching position in Sydney the following year.” 

The first monument was commissioned after the death of King George 
V in 1936. Completed by John E. Moorfield according to Hoff's design 
following the latter's death in 1937, the memorial was unveiled in a 
position outside Parliament House in Canberra in 1953. Hoff drew on 
classical art among other sources in creating his simplified modernist 
style.” The air of solemn grandeur in both the more naturalistic standing 
bronze figure of the king and the very blocky sandstone seated figure of 
St. George (Fig. 7) ultimately derives from the forms of ancient art, and 
this is underlined by an inscription designating the king as ‘Rex 
imperator." The monument was shifted to one side in 1968, in order to free 
up the view from Parliament House to the Canberra War Memorial 
(opened 1941), a move that is very revealing about Australian values and 


38 Sturgeon 1978, 97-103; Hutchison 1983. 
?? Edwards 1999, 11. On Hoff and the War Memorial, see also Edwards 2001 and 
Stapleton 2001. 
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its national iconography. The importance of the sacrifices made by 
members of Australian armed forces is more significant in ideas of 
nationhood than the contribution of any particular leader. 

This is also evident in the Sydney War Memorial (1929-41). The 
building is an imposing sculptural entity in itself, effectively reflected in 
the pool that stretches in front of it (as with the ancient Phidian statue). 
Inside is a very striking sculptural group, Sacrifice, with three women 
supporting a dead soldier. The ancient Greek sources of Hoff’s art are 
evident in the caryatid-like female figures and the warrior on the shield. 
Yet it is the monumental, seated, cast-granite figures on the outside that 
are of particular interest (Fig. 8). Placed on top of pier buttresses, the 
various armed services are represented by these static, frontal, 
introspective figures. The nameless and faceless many are celebrated here, 
not the unique, majestic leader. However, in their solemnity, spirituality, 
and the connection between building and figure we have the most moving 
instance in Australia of an ongoing dialogue with a sculptural tradition that 
goes back to classical Greece, including one of its most prominent 
instances, the sculpture of the Olympian Zeus by Phidias. 
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Fig. 1: Flaxman's enthroned Jupiter in the Council of the Gods. Detail from Plate 9 
of The Iliad of Homer Engraved from the Compositions of John Flaxman R.A. 
Sculptor, London: Seeley, Jackson and Halliday, 1795. 
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Fig. 2: Antoine Quatremére de Quincy’s Le Jupiter Olympien, reproduced on the 
cover of an 1833 edition of The Penny Magazine. 
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Fig. 3: Jean-Auguste-Dominique Ingres (1780-1867), Napoleon I on his Imperial 
Throne (1806). Oil on canvas. Photo: O Paris, Musée de l'Armée, Dist. 
RMN/Pascal Segrette. 
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Fig. 4: Horatio Greenough (1805-1852), George Washington (1840). Marble 
statue. Smithsonian American Art Museum Washington, DC. Photo: Smithsonian 
American Art Museum, Washington, DC/Art Resource, NY. 
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Fig. 5: Thomas Brock (1847-1922), Queen Victoria (erected 1906). Queens 
Gardens, Brisbane. Photo: Author. 
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Fig. 6: Gilbert Bayes (1872-1953), The Offerings of War (1923). Erected in front 
ofthe Art Gallery of New South Wales, Sydney. Photo: Author. 
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Fig. 7: Designed 1936 by G. Rayner Hoff (1894-1937) in association with Harry 
Foskett (architect) and completed by John E. Moorfield, King George V Memorial, 
with sculpture of St. George. Erected in front of Old Parliament House, Canberra. 
Photo: Author. 
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Fig. 8: C. Bruce Dellitt (1900-42), Anzac War Memorial, Hyde Park, Sydney 
(1929-41). A view of the north-east corner showing the east and north façades. 
Sculpture by Rayner Hoff with the aid of assistants (1930-34). Photo: Author. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE STATUE OF ZEUS AT OLYMPIA 
IN WESTERN IMAGINATION VIA THE INTERNET 


JANETTE MCWILLIAM 


Two statues, a temple, a roof-top garden, two tombs and a lighthouse. This 
rather odd selection of seven monuments has become famous as the Seven 
Wonders of the Ancient World. Almost every schoolboy knows that such a 
list exists, but there are probably few people who could immediately name 
all seven, and there are even fewer who know anything about them or how 
the list came to be chosen. Six of the seven have long been destroyed — 
some by the hand of nature and some desecrated by human hands. It is thus 
extremely difficult for us today to share the excitement that led to wonder 
amongst the people of ancient times. 


This passage from a well-known and respected treatment of the Seven 
Wonders of the Ancient World introduces a number of points that can be 
made about the statue of Zeus at Olympia in popular consciousness. First, 
while many people have heard about the Seven Wonders of the Ancient 
World, fewer would know out of context that the Zeus was one of them. 
Second, among those who were aware of this fact, it seems likely that a far 
smaller number would know much in detail about Phidias’ masterpiece. 
Yet this rather disappointing situation is not entirely due to the fact that the 
Zeus no longer exists. It seems also to reflect how the general public 
conceives of the Zeus these days, and employs it as a symbol of awesome 
power, or as an element of imagination rather than a subject for academic 
rigour. The internet presence of the Zeus appears to show that it only 
needs to be *wondrous' in a fairly superficial way, so that it can be treated 
adequately enough by dubious authorities and a casual attitude to evidence. 
The internet poses a challenge to academic authority, but there seems to be 
little point in assessing internet sites as scholars might assess a research 
article. It is perhaps more valuable to ask (e.g.) why the seven ancient 


! Clayton and Price 1988, xiv. 
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wonders as a group tend to overshadow the Zeus, why treatment of the 
evidence is often so shoddy, and what the consequences of such trends 
might be for those who would like to see the Zeus analysed and 
appreciated in a more precise way for its individual merits. 

The aim of this paper, then, is to assess the amount, type, and quality 
of information that is available on the internet about Phidias’ statue of 
Zeus at Olympia. It seems that the statue is discussed chiefly as one of the 
Seven Wonders of the Ancient World, that information about it is 
normally aimed at a general audience, that this information tends to be 
superficial, derivative, and often inaccurate, and that the Zeus is prized 
more for its place in western imagination than in serious western history.” 


The New Seven Wonders ofthe World 


The concept of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World has an 
enormous web presence,’ from which particular studies of the Phidian 
Zeus are largely an offshoot. In 2007 the widespread awareness of seven 
ancient wonders was exploited in media coverage surrounding the 
announcement of the New Seven Wonders of the World: the Great Wall of 
China, Petra, the Colosseum, Chichén Itzà, Machu Picchu, the Taj Mahal, 
and the Statue of Christ the Redeemer. This new list was created after a 
world-wide vote conducted by Bernard Weber, a Swiss-Canadian 
adventurer and businessman. At the time the campaign was launched, 
Weber stated that he wanted ‘to revive the ancient Greek concept of the 
Seven Wonders,” because he saw this as a concept that was universally 
understandable and appealing, much like Pierre de Coubertin's revival of 
the Olympic Games in 1896. Weber attributed the earliest list of ancient 
wonders to the engineer Philo of Byzantium, who lived at Athens in the 
second century B.C.° For Weber, the appeal of Philo's list was two-fold. 


? For a list of the websites whose names appear in italics in these notes, see the end 
of the chapter. 

? About 543,000 results via a Google search on 13 February 2011. 

^ Known in the media as the New7Wonders, the list was announced on 7 July 2007: 
New7Wonders; Casison-Tansiri 2007, 142-3. 

> A large amount of audio-visual and written material, including an enlightening 
interview with Weber, is available on the New7Wonders website, from which 
quotes and other details in this section are drawn. 

6 Weber cites no evidence, but he is referring to a treatise that should be dated 
much later than the lifetime of Philo, perhaps to the sixth century A.D. For texts of 
the treatise, see [Philo] 1640; [Philo] in Aelian 1858. For a translation (by J. 
Blackwood), see Ashley 1980, appendix. 
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First, it contained seven items, and ‘it seems that seven is the number of 
things that the average person can remember.’ It would thus be possible to 
create a global memory of ‘seven symbols that everybody can remember 
on this planet.’ Second, Philo’s list was much more than a mere group of 
ancient wonders. It was the world's first tourist or travel guide.’ Weber's 
plan was to create a new version of Philo's list, a new travel guide of 
seven monuments, but one that was representative of the views of as many 
people around the world as possible, the result of a global consensus, as he 
described it. The campaign to collect the votes was remarkably successful 
and, on its completion, Weber thought that he had established a ‘dialogue’ 
between different cultures, and that he had made a significant contribution 
to ‘peace’ and ‘social development.’ One hundred million votes were cast 
via the internet and cellular phone. Weber claimed that this form of voting 
allowed people from the poorest countries in the world to participate, 
because, he stressed, access to mobile phones around the world is greater 
than access to electricity and tap water. 

Cultural motives were significantly balanced by commercial motives, 
especially the promotion of tourism. Weber claimed proudly that countries 
which were home to one of the new wonders experienced increases in 
tourism of 20-4096; even countries which did not make the final list 
(notably Spain) experienced increases in tourism. It is significant that the 
ancient wonders were not compared with the new 1n detail. In fact, the 
New7Wonders website has relegated the seven ancient wonders to its 
*Kids and Schools' section. It seems that the seven ancient wonders were 
principally useful for encouraging a new list of seven modern wonders. 
There was minimal interest in the ancient monuments beyond the 
unvarnished list. Weber showed great confidence in the operation of the 
internet, one of the new technologies that made his global vote possible. 
Perhaps he thought that plenty of information about the seven ancient 
wonders was readily available there. In one sense this is true, but the great 
popularity and influence of the internet has resulted in information that is 
convenient of access and concise in format rather than generally impressive 
or accurate in treatment. 


7 Indeed, the original lists contained theamata (‘things to be seen’) rather than 
thaumata (“wonders’). Brodersen 1992 discusses Greek and Latin lists in detail; cf. 
Jordan 2002, 3; Kunze et al. 2003, 9-14. 
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The Influence of the Internet 


The internet is now part of most people’s lives, and it is used heavily 
for all kinds of research, increasingly even by undergraduate students. 
Many universities provide access for students on campus through libraries, 
Wi-Fi (via personal or hired laptop and Smartphone), and other dedicated 
workspaces. Home usage in many countries is now also common. For 
example, a survey taken in February 2008 of 499 first-year undergraduate 
students at the University of Queensland in Brisbane, Australia, indicated 
that 93.4% of students had access to the internet at home. 65% of these 
students listed this access as unlimited. Another survey asked new 
undergraduate students to list how they would begin finding information 
for an assignment. Although most new students before the start of their 
tertiary studies indicated that they thought they would seek initial advice 
from lecturers or tutors, nearly all students also placed Google amongst 
their top three choices." 

A study published in 2008 by the Ciber Group (based at University 
College, London) illustrates the power of Google and commercial search 
engines in general: a large majority of university students use search 
engines to begin an information search rather than a library website (89% 
to 2%). 93% of the search engine user group felt that they were satisfied 
or very satisfied with their overall experience of using a search engine." 
The Ciber study was commissioned jointly by the British Library and the 
UK-based Joint Information Systems Committee (JISC)'' ‘to identify how 
specialist researchers of the future, currently in their school or pre-school 
years, are likely to access and interact with digital resources in five to ten 
years time.’ The aim is ‘to help library and information services anticipate 
and react to any new or emerging behaviours in the most effective way.’'” 
The limitations of this paper prevent a deeper analysis of this material." It 


8 Survey information provided by Keith Webster, Librarian and Director of 
Learning Services at the University of Queensland. 

? www.ucl.ac.uk/infostudies/research/ciber/. This was a broad survey, rather than a 
survey targeting novice university students. 

10 Nicholas et al. 2008, 7. There are problems, of course, with quoting raw data 
such as this: What were the students searching for? Was the satisfaction level the 
same across all disciplines? What level of achievement were the users expecting? 

!! The JISC is composed of senior managers, academics, and technology experts 
working in UK further and higher education. 

? Nicholas et al. 2008, 5. 

P? [n a video about the Ciber survey at the University of Edinburgh (http://www. 
esi.ac.uk/node/34654/), Ian Rowlandson explains the difficulties of interpreting 
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seems plain, however, that the reach of the internet is exceptionally broad, 
and that a large percentage of users, including undergraduates, appear to 
be satisfied with the internet as an authoritative source of research 
material. As will become obvious below, this conclusion is perturbing 
from an academic point of view. The internet remains at this time more 
‘popular’ than ‘academic,’ though as a record of popular perceptions, it 
seems unsurpassed. 


Internet Searches Relating to the Statue 
of Zeus at Olympia 


Research for this paper on the Statue of Zeus at Olympia was 
performed through use of the search engine Google (Scholar and Web).'* 
Google was established in 1996 and is now undoubtedly the most 
recognised and utilised search engine in the world." For the purposes of 
this paper, a number of searches employing variants of the terms ‘Zeus’ 
and the ‘Statue of Zeus at Olympia’ were entered into Google, '^ and the 
top ten hits for each term were subsequently analysed. 

At face value, it certainly appears that a mountain of information is 
available on the statue of Zeus at Olympia via the internet. Although the 
term ‘Zeus’ returned 165,000 hits on Google Scholar, the top ten listings 
did not provide any information on either Phidias’ statue or the ancient 
Greek god Zeus. Four hits referred to medical research teams that included 
either Tobias Zeus or Jürgen Zeus. Another made reference to an article in 
the Journal of Applied Artificial Intelligence entitled *Zeus: A Toolkit for 
Building Distributed Multi-Agent Systems.’ The five remaining sites 
mentioned research on proton-scattering performed with an instrument 
named the ‘Zeus Detector.’ 


new data simply because no data was collected on ‘user behaviour’ with print 
material in the pre-Web 2.0 era. 

14 The browser was Firefox. All sites were accessed on 3 July 2008. Similar results 
were obtained via searches performed on Microsoft Internet Explorer. For 
example, entering ‘Statue of Zeus at Olympia’ returned 138,000 hits. In contrast, 
ask.com produced only 13,700 hits with links to widen or narrow each search. 
There was little variation, however, in the top 10 hits produced by each engine. 

15 http://www.google.com. According to Google Corporate, http://www.google. 
com/corporate/, Google’s mission is to organise the world’s information and make 
it universally accessible and useful. 

16 For terminology pertaining to the web, see ‘Finding Information on the Internet: 
A Tutorial Glossary of Internet and Web Jargon,’ UC Berkeley: http://www.lib. 
berkeley.edu/TeachingLib/Guides/Internet/Glossary. 
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Searching for ‘Zeus’ through Google Web produced mixed results. 
6/10 sites related to the information technology companies ‘Zeus 
Technology Pty Ltd’ and ‘Enhydra Zeus.’ The ‘Zeus Detector’ also ranked 
again. The top four hits, however, yielded information about the god Zeus 
and the Phidian Zeus at Olympia. Hits 3 and 4 referred to a small 
publishing company, ‘Zeus Publications,’ whose webpage had a section 
dedicated to Zeus’ position among the Greek gods (no references or 
acknowledgements were included). The statue of Zeus at Olympia was 
named as one of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World, ‘the most 
celebrated statue of ancient times because of its greatness, charm and 
worth.’ Phidias was described as the famous Greek sculptor who carved 
the statue, which was “made entirely of ivory and gold (chryselephantine).’ 
The statue was seated in a temple ‘on an elaborate throne...[decorated] 
with sculptures and paintings of Greek myths and legends.’ The site of 
Olympia and the temple of Zeus were not mentioned explicitly." 

The second site located on Google Web via the term ‘Zeus’ was the 
Encyclopedia Mythica, which was introduced as ‘an award-winning 
internet encyclopedia of mythology, folklore, and religion...[designed] to 
serve the serious researcher, the student, and the casual reader with equal 
success.’ In spite of these claims, no references or links to ancient texts or 
modern academic scholarship were made available. All hyper-links led to 
other areas of the same site. The content provided under the entry for 
‘Zeus’ attempted to furnish a detailed history of the Greek god. The entry 
for the ‘Statue of Zeus at Olympia,’ however, yielded the same basic 
information as the ‘Zeus Publications’ site mentioned above, though this 
time the site of Olympia and the temple of Zeus were mentioned 
explicitly. The top hit on Google Web for ‘Zeus’ was Wikipedia, whose 
article contained a reference to the Phidian statue as ‘a 40 ft (12 m) tall 
statue of Zeus at Olympia [made] about 435 B.C...[and recognised as] 
perhaps the most famous sculpture in ancient Greece.’ Although Pausanias 
and Plutarch were named, no specific references were given — hyper-links 
in this version of Wikipedia led either to the November 2006 edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica or to the entry for ‘Phidias’ in the Oxford 
Dictionary of Art. In summary, Google Web rather than Google Scholar 
produced information on the Phidian Zeus when the search term ‘Zeus’ 
was used, and at this level of research Wikipedia emerged as the most 
comprehensive provider of information. 

Searches from this point used more specific terms: “Statue of Zeus,’ 
‘Zeus at Olympia,’ and ‘Statue of Zeus at Olympia.’ Raw figures for the 


U www.zeus-publications.com/zeusgod.htm. 
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number of entries on the internet were quite remarkable, ranging from 
4,540 (Google Scholar, ‘Statue of Zeus at Olympia’) to 893,000 hits 
(Google Web, ‘Zeus at Olympia’). On Google Scholar, the overwhelming 
majority of top ten hits for the above three search terms referred to ancient 
evidence in some way: only hit 3 (‘Statue of Zeus’), entitled ‘Dilemmas in 
the Doctor-Patient Relationship,’ did not. A handful of hits obtained via 
Google Scholar were difficult to relate directly to the Phidian Zeus at the 
first layer of searching. Hit 2 (‘Statue of Zeus’), “The Beginnings of 
Western Science: The European Scientific Tradition in its Philosophical, 
Religious and Institutional Context, 600 BC to AD 1450,’ was of some 
relevance both to Zeus and to Greek religion, but no immediate link could 
be made to the Phidian Zeus. ‘Statue of Zeus’ via Google Scholar brought 
up a range of books and articles dealing with statues of Zeus other than the 
Zeus at Olympia. ‘Zeus at Olympia’ and the ‘Statue of Zeus at Olympia’ 
via Google Scholar produced a range of books and articles of varying 
(mostly disappointing) relevance to the statue. In the absence of access 
through a university library, the general public would not have been able 
to access any of these books or articles immediately, though searching for 
the titles brought up various options for purchase." 

A substantial number of hits obtained via Google Scholar referred to 
four digital archaeology projects that had recreated the temple and statue 
of Zeus at Olympia in virtual environments. Access to related articles was 
restricted to members of the Association for Computing Machinery 
(ACM) or to members of Trends in Leisure Entertainment (TiLe). One 
article, ‘Reviving the Past: Cultural Heritage Meets Virtual Reality,’ was 
available to download via free pdf, but it provided very little information 
on the statue itself: '? the aim of this article was to discuss ‘issues involved 
in developing immersive interactive virtual archaeology projects for the 
broad public.” Google Scholar thus provided many potential references, 
but much of the material would have to be purchased or accessed through 
a university library. 

Google Images (‘Statue of Zeus’) claimed an impressive 13,200 hits. 
Six of the top ten images were digital representations of the Zeus at 
Olympia, but none gave the origin of the reconstructions, so it was 
impossible to tell whether they came from a digital archaeology project, or 


15 E.g. Amazon for books, JSTOR and university presses for the articles. 

1 Gaitatzes et al. 2002, 105: ‘In the “Temple of Zeus at Olympia” (Figure 5) the 
visitors have the opportunity to admire the splendid temple itself as well as the 
sheer glory of the famous statue of Zeus, one of the seven wonders of the ancient 
world, of which nothing remains today.’ 

20 Gaitatzes et al. 2002, 103. 
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whether they were created by amateurs. The ‘Museum of Unnatural 
Mystery’ gave brief information on the ancient Olympic Games, the site of 
Olympia, and the need for a ‘new larger temple, one worthy of the king of 
the gods.' No description of the statue was given, but the accompanying 
image depicted an ivory Zeus with gold beard and clothing, holding a 
sceptre topped by an eagle in his left hand, and a winged Nike on a globe 
in his right. Zeus’ feet are parallel, and his head is very close to the ceiling 
of the temple. The statue is described as follows on ‘Ellie Crystal’s 
Metaphysical and Science Website:’”! 


Zeus had many temples and festivals in his honor, the most famous of his 
sanctuaries being Olympia, the magnificent Temple of Zeus, which held 
the gold and ivory statue of the enthroned Zeus, sculpted by Phidias and 
hailed as one of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World. 


A couple of digital reconstructions accompany this description, but they 
are very different. The first shows a golden Zeus seated on a white marble 
throne. The god holds a golden sceptre in his left hand, and what seems to 
be a small golden box in his right. The high-roofed temple has a green 
marble floor. The second reconstruction depicts either a marble or ivory 
Zeus with red beard and hair, seated in a low-roofed temple. Zeus holds a 
sceptre topped by an eagle in his left hand, and in his right hand stands a 
golden-winged Nike. The marble floor has a white and brown check 
pattern. A third image provided by Ellie Crystal shows part of Quatremere 
de Quincy's Le Jupiter Olympien of 1814.” Hit 3 for ‘Statue of Zeus’ via 
Google Images is linked to a wiki file with the description ‘a statue of 
Zeus somewhere in the Hermitage.’” Like Quatremére de Quincy’s Le 
Jupiter Olympien, this statue holds a golden sceptre at left and a winged 
Nike at right with an eagle beside the throne. This particular statue, which 
probably represents the Roman god Jupiter, was found in a villa belonging 
to the emperor Domitian.” A colour engraving of the Zeus at Olympia by 
Ferdinand Knab (1834-1902) is employed on the National Geographic 
website (dated 9 July 2007).? Zeus is shown in an open-roofed temple, but 
with a sceptre in his right hand and a winged Nike in his left. The sixth 


?! www.crystalinks.com. 

>? See Heckenberg, this volume, Fig. 2 for Quatremére de Quincy’s engraving. 

2 http://www.hermitagemuseum.org/html En/08/hm88 0 0 15.html. 

4 Wikipedia: Statue of Zeus at Olympia calls this image a ‘Roman Seated Zeus.’ 

?5 National Geographic, crediting Ferdinand Knab / The Bridgeman Art Library / 
Getty Images. 
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and final image is also that of Knab.” Information accompanying it was 
taken directly from Wikipedia." Like many other sites in this survey, no 
attempt was made to acknowledge sources of information. 

Google Web searches for “Statue of Zeus,’ ‘Zeus at Olympia,’ and 
‘Statue of Zeus at Olympia’ turned up many similar sites: 23/30 hits were 
common to all three terms, and all sites contained very similar 
information. Wikipedia" ranked first for each of these search terms. It 
identified the Zeus as one of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World, 
and provided quite a lot of general information about the date, height, 
appearance, and destruction of the statue. References were supplied for 
ancient coins and gems depicting the statue,” and for Greek and Roman 
authors who discussed the Zeus at Olympia, including Strabo, Plutarch 
(Life of Aemilius Paullus), Dio Chrysostom,” and Pausanias. A concise 
bibliography of well-respected academic works was appended," and 
Wikipedia offered links to several external sites.” Wikipedia thus provided 
more references than any other site, but the article is introductory rather 
than analytical or comprehensive, even when supplemented by its links. 
The academic researcher would need to look for additional texts, 
translations, and works of analysis. Many of these are simply unavailable 
on the web at present, and so materials would need to be purchased or 
obtained through an academic library. 


The Statue of Zeus at Olympia on the Internet 


The internet is a growing, evolving resource. The Wikipedia article on 
the statue of Zeus at Olympia, for instance, has undergone many edits by 
interested parties,” and the number of hits on Google Web for the search 
term ‘Statue of Zeus at Olympia’ increased from 138,000 (July 2008) to 
approximately 166,000 (July 2009). As matters stand at the moment, it 


?6 www.7"-wonder.blogspot.com. 


? Wikipedia: Statue of Zeus at Olympia. 

°8 Wikipedia: Statue of Zeus at Olympia. Last revision 25 June 2008. 

? As discussed in Richter 1966. 

30 Or. 12.51, with a link to a translation at penelope.uchicago.edu. 

?! Mallwitz and Schiering 1964; Richter 1966; Schiering 1991; Lapatin 2001. 

? These sites included Archaeopaedia; Authentic Wonders; Perseus:Student (a 
student essay on ‘Pheidias and the Site of Olympia’). Links to sites created by 
Michael Lahanas (“The Colossal Zeus Statue of Pheidias’) and David Fenzl 
(‘Recreating Olympic Statuary’) were not operative. 

33 For the record of changes made to the site, see http://en.wikipedia.org/w/index. 
php?title-Statue of Zeus at Olympia&action-history. 
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would be quite easy to criticise the sites found above from an academic 
point of view. The information uncovered is alternatively juvenile, 
superficial, contradictory, misleading, derivative, or otherwise of dubious 
authority, given (e.g.) the lack of attention to ancient sources. Details are 
insecure at every turn. The temple of Zeus at Olympia is dated 470-460, 
466-456," 460,°° 456,” 450,” and 440 B.C.” The statue of Zeus is said to 
have been commissioned because the Doric-style temple did not seem 
sufficiently impressive on its own." It was completed after Phidias 
finished the Athena Parthenos at Athens, but the latter statue was 
completed in 438," 435,” or 432 B.C.? Measurements for the Phidian 
Zeus vary considerably, as do details about the throne, and the ultimate 
fate of the statue. Phidias’ Zeus was 6.5 m (20 ft)“ or 22 fi? wide, and 
either 12 m (39 ft)* or 13 m (40 ft)” high. The sculptor depicted Zeus 
seated on a carved cedar throne inlaid with precious jewels,“ a cedar 


4 Cleveleys; Unnatural Museums. Howard Hillman (Hillman Wonders), ‘the world’s 
leading wonder authority,’ named Phidias as ‘the sculptor [sic] of the temple of 
Zeus." 

35 Ancient History Suite. 

36 Amazing Art. 

? Bible UFO; Cleveleys; Unnatural Museums. 

38 Hillman Wonders; Perseus: Student; Social Studies for Kids; Wonder Club. 

? TONYC. 

30 Cleveleys; Unnatural Museums; Wonder Club; Perseus: Student. The Perseus 
essay, and TONYC, compare Phidias’ ‘sacred task’ to Michelangelo's commission 
to paint the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. For an academic treatment of the 
agonistic process which resulted in Phidias’ commission, see Taraporewalla, this 
volume. 

^! Archaeopaedia, New7Wonders: Zeus File. According to TONYC, the statue was 
started in 440 B.C. 

? Social Studies for Kids. 

5 National Geographic; Sikyon; Wonder Club; Wikipedia: Statue of Zeus at 
Olympia (citing Encyclopaedia Britannica and mentioning the discovery of 
Phidias’ workshop at Olympia in excavations between 1954 and 1958). 

# Bible UFO; TONYC. 

5 Unnatural Museums; New7Wonders: Zeus File (‘the seated statue occupied the 
whole width of the aisle of the temple that was built to house it"). 

4 Archaeopaedia; Sikyon; TONYC. 

47 Amazing Art; Bible UFO; Cleveleys (45 ft); Hillman Wonders; National 
Geographic; Perseus: Student (12 m = 50 ft); Unnatural Museums. 

^5 Hillman Wonders; National Geographic; New7Wonders: Zeus File; Wikipedia: 
Statue of Zeus at Olympia. 
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throne ‘decorated with mythological scenes of lesser gods and heroes,’” a 
throne made from bronze, gold, ivory and various precious stones,’ or an 
ebony throne?  adorned with gold, jewels, ebony and ivory.” The 
mythological figures (including Victories, Theban children ravished by 
Sphinxes, and Apollo and Artemis shooting down the children of Niobe) 
were both painted and wrought. Zeus' beard, hair, robe, and sandals? 
were made of gold. Zeus was garlanded with a wreath of olive shoots," 
and held a sceptre decorated with a ‘multi-colored alloy of rare metals,’ 
topped with an eagle.” In his outstretched right hand was a figure of Nike, 
the goddess of Victory.” One site managed to claim that the Nike was in 
Zeus’ left hand, and the sceptre in his right?" There is admitted 
controversy over the fate of the Phidian Zeus.” The statue may have been 
destroyed along with the temple in 170 B.C.” Otherwise, it was destroyed 
in the fifth century A.D., either when the temple caught fire in 425,° or, as 
many believe, during a great fire in Constantinople in 462° or 475-6.” 


® Ancient History Suite; Amazing Art. Wonder Club states that ‘the legs of the 
throne were decorated with sphinxes and winged figures of Victory. Greek gods 
and mythological figures also adorned the scene: Apollo, Artemis, and Niobe's 
children." 

5 Sikyon; Social Studies for Kids. 

?! Perseus: Student cites Paus. 5.11.3, but the abridged translation which is 
accessible via a link makes no mention of the material from which the throne was 
manufactured. 

? Bible UFO quotes from Pausianas’ description of the statue but gives no 
reference. 

5? Amazing Art; Social Studies for Kids; Unnatural Museums. 

* Social Studies for Kids (beard, hair, robe, and sandals all of gold); TONYC 
(‘Zeus’ garments are carved with animals and lilies’). 

2 Amazing Art, Archaeopaedia; Bible UFO; Perseus: Student; Sikyon; TONYC; 
Wikipedia: Statue of Zeus at Olympia; Wonder Club. 

2 Amazing Art, Archaeopaedia; Perseus: Student; Sikyon; Social Studies for Kids; 
TONYC; Wikipedia: Statue of Zeus at Olympia; Wonder Club. 

34 Amazing Art; Archaeopaedia; Hillman Wonders; Perseus: Student; Sikyon; 
Social Studies for Kids; TONYC; Wikipedia: Statue of Zeus at Olympia; Wonder 
Club. 

55 Ancient History Suite. 

? National Geographic. 

60 New7Wonders: Zeus File. 

9! Archaeopaedia (no reference); Wikipedia: Statue of Zeus at Olympia (A.D. 425). 
9? Ancient History Suite; Bible UFO; Social Studies for Kids; TONYC; 
New7Wonders: Zeus File (no date). 

& Archaeopaedia; Sikyon. Cf. Schobel 1965 and Richter 1966, who date the 
destruction to 475. 
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Disappointingly, this level of imprecision and variability over details 
persists in spite of the overwhelming influence of Wikipedia, and the 
derivative character of much of the information that is simply lifted from 
it. Many of the sites have been created by interested members of the 
general public ‘borrowing’ or ‘sharing’ from a couple of pools of 
information. 

Instead of criticism, however, it might be better to contemplate why 
this situation has occurred, and to note that ‘authority’ for many members 
of the public is a rather elastic concept. Academics might think that the 
authors of these sites have simply found the process of research too 
difficult, and have therefore avoided something which requires 
considerable time, concentration, rigour, and disciplinary skill, even multi- 
disciplinary skills, while simultaneously trying to claim a share of the 
persuasive power and respectability which attends academic research. It is 
indeed tempting sometimes to dismiss the internet as a place for the 
serious researcher. Yet if a functional rather than academic approach 1s 
adopted, so that function and audience become matters of primary interest, 
different conclusions may be drawn. The audience served by such sites 
seems intellectually curious and educated, but probably more primary and 
secondary in its thirst for knowledge than tertiary. Impressionism, brevity, 
and an impression of accuracy often satisfy such researchers, who seem far 
more likely to accept an ‘authority’ which would not be deemed 
acceptable by an academic. In the particular case of the statue of Zeus at 
Olympia, the questions being asked and the standards expected seem to 
relate primarily to that which is *wondrous' or evocative or powerful about 
western achievement. The Zeus, then, tends to occupy a place in western 
imagination, typically as one of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World. 
For the purposes of most internet users, it is sufficient to assign the Zeus to 
this sphere. There is satisfaction and comfort in the knowledge that such 
wonders existed and that this statue was one of them. It becomes 
superfluous to pursue the details beyond (say) the level of the school 
project. 

Outside academic circles, then, the Phidian Zeus has a presence that 1s 
widespread rather than deep, and it seems fair to say that the statue is 
much undervalued, because deeper appreciation of its details would surely 
inspire an even greater sense of awe. If the Zeus was arguably the most 
famous statue of ancient times, there is both scope and reason for 
academics to meet the implicit challenge posed by popular perceptions 
such as those outlined above. The internet publishes the Zeus in dubious 
contexts, as determined by dubious authorities who place little reliance on 
ancient evidence and attention to detail. This situation permits the 
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exploitation of western history for various purposes, including some that 
are tendentious, such as deriving commercial benefit from a superficial or 
idiosyncratic comparison between ‘wonders’ of different ages, countries, 
and cultural traditions that are subsequently ranked according to a 
questionable popular vote. 

Academics undoubtedly have something to offer in such situations, as 
they do in situations where (e.g.) political claims in the modern world are 
based on ancient circumstances. The Pyramids of Egypt are today invested 
with significance beyond their status as one of the seven ancient wonders. 
In a similar way, popular understanding of the Phidian Zeus at Olympia 
would be enhanced if it could be stressed sufficiently that the statue was 
far more than just one of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World. A 
more concentrated treatment would perhaps help to lift the statue from the 
sphere of imagination to that of history, even though the statue itself has 
not survived to the present day. The point can be made that it deserves 
individual treatment for its own sake and for the relatively large amount of 
evidence about it which survives. Such treatments, it is to be hoped, might 
derive impetus from the chapters of this present book. 


Website Abbreviations 


Amazing Art: www.amazingart.com 

Ancient History Suite: 
www.ancienthistorysuite.101/article.cfm/the statue of zeus at 
olympia 

Archaeopaedia: www .traumwerk.stanford.edu.3455/Archaeopaedia/244 

Authentic Wonders: www.authenticwonders.com 

Bible UFO: www.bibleufo.com/ancconstwonder 

Cleveleys: www.cleveleys.co.uk/wonders/statueofzeus.htm 

Hillman Wonders: 
www.hillmanwonders.cony.../seven wonders statue zeus.htm 

National Geographic: 
www.news.nationalgeographic.com/news/2007/07/photogalleries/ 
seven-wonders/photo13.html#/new-old-7-wonders-statue-zeus- 
olympia-greece 18313 600x450.jpg 

New7 Wonders: www.new7wonders.com/en/ 

New7 Wonders: Zeus File: 
www.new7wonders.com/file/download/mediendb/1/id/314/ 

Perseus: Student: 
old.perseus.tufts.edu/cl135/Students/Colin Delaney/final2.html 
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(The disclaimer at the bottom of this paper states: ‘Please note: all 
student papers hosted by the Perseus Project are offered “as is." Papers 
are the work of students: the project does not edit, revise, update, or 
otherwise endorse the content of these pages...We do not retain 
contact information for the authors.) 

Sikyon: www.sikyon.com/Olympia/Art/olymp eg00a.html 

Social Studies for Kids: 
www .socialstudiesforkids.com/articles/worldhistory/statueofzeus 

TONYC: www.tqnyc.org/N Y C6273/statuezeus.html 

Unnatural Museums: www.unmuseums.org/ztemp 

Wikipedia: Statue of Zeus at Olympia: 
http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Statue of Zeus at Olympia 

Wonder Club: www.wonderclub.com/WorldWonders/ZeusHistory.html 
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Abbreviations of ancient sources and modern works used in the footnotes 
and bibliography are those of S. Hornblower and A. Spawforth (eds.), The 
Oxford Classical Dictionary, 3" edn., Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1996, xxix-liv. In addition, the following have been employed: 


BMC Lycaonia, Isauria, and Cilicia = Hill, G.F. 1900. Catalogue of 
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Roman Provinicial Coinage, London: British Museum Press; Paris: 
Bibliotheque nationale de France. 
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214 

Pelopion, Olympia, 66, 67 

Pelops, 18, 20, 21, 28, 29, 30, 53, 
54, 57, 67, 176 n.13 
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Peneus valley, 12, 21 

Pentelic marble, 35, 40, 42, 44 

Penthesileia, 57 

Pericles, 16, 22, 28 n.35, 144-5, 
159, 162 

Phidias, 1, 2, 3, 9, 16, 20, 22, 23, 
26, 28, 31, 41, 43, 44, 44 n.46, 
45, 46, 55, 61, 79, 81, 83, 88, 
93, 110, 131, 137-8, 173 n.1, 
191, 193, 214, 218 n. 43 

Philip II, 61, 64, 69, 70, 84 

Philippeion, Olympia, 5, 64-8, 69, 
70 

Philo of Byzantium, 2, 45, 210 

Philostratus, 42, 139 

Phryne, 198 

Pindar, 10, 11, 14, 54, 146-8 

Pirithous, 53, 54, 57 

Pisa/Pisatis, 9-22, 36, 64 

Pisistratids, 24, 25 

Pisistratus, 30 

Plataea, 15, 27 

Pliny the Elder, 2 

Plotinus, 3 

Plutarch, 3 

Polybius, 14, 84 

Polycleitus, 93 

Porticus Aemilia, Rome, 164 

Porticus Octaviae (formerly Porticus 
Metelli), Rome, 164, 165 

Posidippus, 120 

Praxiteles, 159, 162, 193, 198 

*pre-Parthenon,' 35, 38, 38 n.19 

Prometheus, 31, 57, 59 n. 40, 177 
n.15 

Pyramids of Egypt, 221 

Ptolemaic Monument (Monument of 
Ptolemy ID), Olympia, 5, 68-70, 
77 Fig. 7 


Quatremére de Quincy, Antoine, 
195, 196, 202 Fig. 2, 216 
Quintilian, 2, 45, 83 


Reformation, 181 
Renaissance, 173-88, 191-3 


representations, of Zeus at Olympia, 
6, 51 n.2, 79-107, esp. 79-80 
(‘representations’ vs. ‘copies’) 
coins, 6, 80-88 
frescoes, 92-3 
gems, 6, 88-90, 180 
lamps, 91 
statues and statuettes, 6, 90-1 
vase-paintings, 91-2 


Samos, tunnel and breakwater, 35 

Scyllis, sculptor, 159 

Scyros, 19 

Seasons, 176 n.14 

Second Sophistic, 7, 140, 140 n.12 

Septuagint, 124, 127 

Sesostris, tyrant of Egypt, 159, 162 

Seven Wonders of the Ancient 
World, 4, 8, 43, 45, 47, 94, 119, 
155, 166, 173, 173 n.2, 190, 
209-10, 214, 215 n.19, 216, 217, 
220, 221 

shield of Achilles, 141-2 

shields, on the Temple of Zeus, 
Olympia, 176 n.13 

Simonides 9-22 

sinister/sinistra, medieval and 
Renaissance view of, 179 

Solon, 26 

sophrosyne, 29, 30 n.47 

Sparta/-ns, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23 

Sphacteria, 62 

sphinx/es, 57, 176 n.14, 177 

Stesichorus, 10 

stones, properties of, 89-90 

Strabo, 2, 3, 10, 14, 44, 88, 113, 190 

Styx, 58 

Suda Lexicon, 15, 161 

Suetonius, 3 

Sun, 176 n.14 

synoikismos of Elis, 471 B.C., 9, 11, 
12, 15, 19, 20, 21 

Syracuse, 13 


taenia, 55, 56 
Tanagra, 16, 22 n.62, 38, 63 
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Tarcondimotus, 87 

Tegea, 21 

Temple of Aphaia, Aegina, 36, 36 
n.13 

Temple of Artemis, Ephesus, ‘old’ 
one, 34 

Temple of Hera, Samos, 34 

Temple of Hera, Selinus, 37 

Temples of Olympian Zeus, 12-13 

Temple of Olympian Zeus, Acragas, 
12 

Temple of Olympian Zeus, Athens 
(see ‘Olympieion’ above), 12, 
24, 35, 85, 93 

Temple of Olympian Zeus, Corinth, 
13 

Temple of Olympian Zeus, Ephesus, 
13 

Temple of Olympian Zeus, Megara, 
13 

Temple of Olympian Zeus, Patrae, 
13 

Temple of Olympian Zeus, Sparta, 
13 (two) 

Temple of Olympian Zeus, near 
Syracuse, 13 

Temple of Zeus, Olympia (see 
‘Olympia, site of’ above) 

thauma/-ta, 115-19, 147, 173, 211 
n.7 

theama/-ta, 173, 211 n.7 

Themis, mother of Dike, 53 

Theocosmos of Megara, sculptor, 
13, 81, 93 

Theocritus, 69 

Theodosian Code, 156 

Theodosian prohibition of pagan 
cult, 155, 155 n.1 

Theodosius I, 158, 167 

Theodosius II, 159 

Thermopylae, 15 

Theseus, 18, 19, 29, 30, 53, 54, 55, 
56, 57, 60, 176 n.14 

Thetis, prayer to Zeus, 2, 54, 138, 
138 n.6, 144 n.21 

Thrasymedes, 93 


throne (of Revelation 4), 6, 123-36 
four living creatures, full of 
eyes, surrounding it, 131-3 
jasper and carnelian, aglow like, 
126 
lightnings and thunders come 
from it, 128 
rainbow like emerald, 
surrounding it, 127 
sea of glass before it, 130-1 
seven lamps of fire before it, 
129, 130 (astrological 
symbols?) 
twenty-four thrones of elders, 
surrounding it, 128, 133-4 
Thucydides, 13, 35, 117 (autopsy) 
thunderbolt, 5, 20, 23, 51, 52, 52 
n.7, 57, 59, 80, 90, 128, 128 
n.25, 129 n.26, 146, 175, 175 n. 
8, 178, 190, 192 
time, 33 
Titans, 58 
treasuries at Olympia, 33 
tripods, 33 
Tyche, 86 
Tyndareus, king of Sparta, 185 
tyranny/tyrant, 5, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
31, 52, 54, 58, 59, 182 


United States of America, 
representations of leaders, 94, 
196-7 


Venus, 198 

Victoria, queen of England, 199, 
205 Fig. 5 

Victory/victory (see ‘Nike/nike’ 
above) 

victory odes, 54 

victory monuments at Olympia, 55 

violence, dike the absence of, 53 
(see ‘tyranny/tyrant’ and 
*thunderbolt? above) 


Washington, George, 8, 189, 196-7, 
204 Fig. 4 
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Weber, Bernard, 210 
Wikipedia, 214, 217, 220 


xenia, 53 
Xenophanes, 10 
Xenophanes, 18 


Zanes, 17 
Zelos (Spur to Emulation), 26, 58, 
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Zeno, Byzantine emperor, 162 
Zeus (Jupiter) 


animal passion, 183-6 

athletics, 89 

Bia/bia (Violence), 25, 58 

basileus, 23-4, 26, 149 

cosmocrator, *lord of order,’ 26, 
135, 135 n.46 

democratic Athens, changing 
conceptions of, 23-8 

early modern period, 173-88 

father ofthe gods, 20, 22 

god, 213, 214 

Homer, 83, 138 

justice, 5, 31, 52-3, 53 n.1, 58, 
89 

Kratos (Supremacy), 24, 58, 59 

paternal conceptions of, 23-4, 
27,31 

political leader, 23-8, 181-8 

sexual predator, 173, 183-6 

son of Cronus and Rhea, 134 

tyranny, 24-25, 182 

wealth, 24 


Zeus Areos, 20 

Zeus Ceraunios, 20 

Zeus Eleutherios, 27 

Zeus at Olympia, statue dedicated 


by the Greeks after Plataea, 27 


Zeus at Olympia, Phidian statue of, 


1, 9, 16, 17, 20, 21, 22, 28, 33, 
43, 44, 47, 50 Fig. 5, 51, 59, 61, 
62, 66, 70, 71, 79, 80, 81, 90, 
92, 93, 94, 119, 125, 128, 134, 
137, 155, 157, 160, 173, 189, 


209-10, 214, 215, 215 n.19, 216, 

220 

Amazonomachy, on throne, 46, 
55 

awe, 6, 45, 83, 119 

base, 110 

Caligula, 3, 156 

chryselephantine (gold and 
ivory), 1, 8, 34, 45, 79, 126 

coins, 81-8 

‘collection of Lausus,’ part of 
(9), 157-65, 170 Fig. 3 

competitive emulation, product 
of, 5, 33-50 

copies, 51 n.2 (see 
*representations, of Zeus at 
Olympia' above) 

curtain/textile dedicated by 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes at 
Olympia, 85, 177 

destruction by fire in 
Constantinople (?), 7, 155, 
157-62, 164, 219 

Dike/dike (justice underlying 
cosmic order), 5, 26, 51-60 

Dio Chrysostom (see ‘Dio 
Chrysostom’ above), 137-54 

dissemination of image in Asia 
Minor, 125 n.12 

drapery, 45 

eagle, atop sceptre, in left hand, 
20, 64, 80, 131, 176, 177, 
178, 186, 190, 192, 196, 
216, 219 

footstool, 46, 81, 131 

garment adorned with figures 
and flowers, 92 

gems, 88-90 

glass mantle, 45, 92 

Graces (Charites), on throne, 
46, 88, 111, 119 

iconography, 5, 9, 18, 19, 23, 51 

inspired by Homer’s description 
of Zeus’ nod in assent to 
Thetis’ prayer for Achilles, 
2, 54, 138, 138 n.6, 144 n.21 
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inspired the face of Christ 
Pantocrator (?), 94, 165-6, 
170 Fig. 4, 171 Fig. 5 

judge, 4, 5, 20, 23 

justice, 23 

lamps, 91 

location and display in 
Constantinople (?), 162-5 

majesty, 2, 190 

measurements, 1, 43-4, 111-14, 
118-19, 218 

mythological subjects, on the 
throne, 5, 176 

Nikai, dancing, on the feet of 
the throne, 46, 55, 58, 64 

Nike/nike (victory), in right 
hand, 5, 20, 51-60, 63, 80, 
84, 93, 128-9, 129 n. 26, 
176, 177, 180, 192, 195, 
199, 216, 219 

nike (victory), 5, 51-60 

Niobids, slaughter of, on arms 
of the throne, 46, 56,91 

olive oil, in large, shallow basin 
before it, 130-1, 156-7 

Olympic athlete (?), 157 

painted and engraved figures 
covered throne, 131 

painted pottery, reflections on, 
91 

painted scenes, surrounded by, 
57 

permission to enter the temple 
and view the statue, 58 n.33 

pool lined with dark Eleusinian 
limestone, before it, 42 n.41, 
44, 45, 130-1, 200 

rats, damage caused by, 3, 156 

religious influence, 2, 135 


repairs, 156 
replica, full-size, in temple of 
Apollo at Daphne, suburb of 
Antioch, 85 
representations, in various 
media (see 'representations, 
of Zeus at Olympia' above) 
Seasons (Horai), on throne, 46, 
88, 111, 119 
sceptre, in left hand, 4, 5, 20, 
23, 64, 80, 81, 93, 176, 177, 
190, 192, 195, 219 
screen walls, restricting passage 
under the throne, 46, 176 
sphinxes attacking Thebans, on 
arms of the throne, 56-7, 91- 
2, 131 
spirituality/religiosity, 191, 192 
statues, statuettes, 90 
stripped of precious materials, 
155-7 
Theban children ravished by 
sphinxes, on throne, 46 
techne (craftsmanship), 6 
theft of golden curls, 156 
thranion, stool beneath Zeus’ 
feet, 46, 131 (feet carved as 
lions), 176 n.14 
throne, 5, 46, 55-8, 59, 81, 88, 
131, 132, 176 n.14, 192, 
218-19 
tranquilising, healing effect, 2 
transportation to Constantinople 
(?), 7, 157-62 
Zeus Olympios, 12 n.17, 56 
Zeus Philippios, 67 
Zeuxis, 93 
Zonaras, Byzantine chronicler, 160- 
2 


